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INTJiODUCTION. 


As I may, without vanity, pivsumc that the name and ntlicial 
description j>retixc<l to this l*n»ein will secure it, from the sedate 
^ and rcnecting part of mankind, to whom only I would he under- 
stood t^ address myself, such attention as is diu‘ to the sedulous 
instructor of youth, and the careful pciformer of my Sabbath 
duties, 1 will forbear to hohl up a candle to tlie daylight, or to 
point out to the judidous those recommendations of my la))Ours 
whiclj tliey must necessarily anticipate from tlie perusal of the 
title-page. NevorthclesB, 1 am not unaware, that, as Envy 
alwavM dogs*^crit at the heels, there may bt* thos<‘ who will 
whisper, that allu*it my learning and good principles cannot 
(lauded be tlie Jieavens) be denied by anyone, jTt tiuit my 
situation at ( hindereleugh hath been more favourabh; to my 
a(;qnisitions in learning than to the enlargement of my vie^^ s of 
the ways ami works of the present generation. 'I'o the which 
objection, if, peradventure, any such shall be started, my answer 
shall be threefold : 

F’irst, (landercleugh is, as it were, the central part— the navel 
{ai/as ftit (Vu'erv) of this oiir nativj realm of Scotland ; so that 
men, from every cornet’ thereol,*' when travelling on their 
concernments of business, eitlief t»Wiiras our mctroj^lis of law, 
by which I mean Edinburgh, or towards our metropolis and 
mart of gain, whereby I insinnat«^ (llaagow, are frequently led to 
make (xanderfteugh their abiding stage and place of rest for the 
night. And it must be acknowledged by the most sceptical, that I, 
who have sat in the leathern arin-ciiair on*thc left-hand si<]jp of tlie 
fire, in the common room df the Wallace Inn, winter and summer, 
for every evening in my life, during forty years bypast, (the 
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Cliristian Sabbaths only excepted,) must have seen more of tlie 
ina*. tiers and customs of various tribes tuid people, th;;u if 1 had 
sought them out by my own painful travel and bodily labour. 
Kven so doth the tollman at the ell -frequented turnj^ke on 
the Wellbrae-head, sitting at his ease in his own ^welling, 
gather more receipt of custom, than if, moving forth upon the 
road, he w'ere to require a contribution from each ptrson whom 
he chanced to meet in his journey, wdien, ticcording to the vulgar 
adage, he niiglit possibly be greeted witli more kicks tlian 
halfpence. 

But, secondly, supposing it again urged, that Tthacus, the 
most wise of the (ilreeks, acquired his renown, as the Boinan 
poet hath assurtul ns, by visiting states and men, 1 rt'ply to the 
Zoilus wdio shall adhere to this objection, tliat, de facto, I have 
seen states and men also ; for I have visited the famous cities of 
Edinburgh and (Glasgow, the former twice, and the latter three 
times, in the course of my earthly pilgrimage. And, moreover, 
I ha<l the honour to sit in the <icncra1 Assembly, (iricaniiig as 
in auditor, in the galleries thereof,) and have heard as much 
goodly speaking on the law' of patronage, as, with the fructifica- 
tion thereof in mine own umlcrstiuiding, hath made mc«'*c enm- 
sidcred .as an oi'acle upon that doctrine ever since my safe and 
happy return to i iundcr<;leugh. 

Again— and thiidly. If it be nevertheless pretcndc<l that my 
information and knowledge of mankind, how'cvcr extensive, and 
how'cver painfully acquired, by constant domestic enquiry, and 
by foreign travel, is, natheless, incompetent to the %a.sk of 
recording the pleasant narratives of my Landlord, I will let these 
critics know', to their own eternal shame a.-d confusion, as W'cll 
as to the abashment and discomfiture of all who shall rashly 
take up a s<nm against me, that I am not the w.riter, rcdac:ter, 
or compiler of the Tales of my L.andIor<l ; nor am J, in one single 
iota, answerable for their contents, more or less. And now, ye 
generation of critics, w'ho raise yourselves up as if it w'crc* brazen 
serpents, to hiss w'ith your tongues, and to smite w ith ycuir stings, 
bow yourselves down to your native dust, and acknow ledge that 
yours have been the thoughts of ignorance, and the W'^ords of vain 
foolishness. Lo ! ye arc caught in your own snare, and your own 
pit hath yawned for 3 'ou. Turn, then, aside from the task that is 
too liea^y for you ; destroy not your teeth by gnawing a file ; 
waste m)t your strength by spuming against a casye wall ; nor 
spend your breath in contending in swiftness with a fleet steed ; 
and let those weigh tlffi kT my Landlord, wiio shall bring 

with them the scales of candour cleansed from the rust of 
prejudice by the hands of intelligent modesty. For these alone 
they were compiled, as will appear from a brief ix^rrative which 
my zeal for truth compelled me to make supplementary to the 
present Proem. 

It is well known that jny Landlord was a pleasing and a 
facetious man, acceptable unto all the parish of Gandercleugh, 
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e>^epting only the Laird, the Exoisciiiaii, and those for whom he 
lefused tt' draw liquor upon trust. Their causes of dislijfe I 
will touch separately, adding niy own refutation thereof. 

His honour, the Laird,*' Accused our Landhml, deceased, of 
having^ncouraged, in various times and places, the destruction 
of hares, rabbits, fowls idack and grey, j)ai‘tridges^ nioor-iiouts, 
roe-deer, *liid other birds and ciuatlrupeds, at unlawful seasons, 
and contrary to the laws of this realm, which have secured, 
in their wisdom, the slaughUir of sucli animals for tlie great of 
the earth, whom 1 ha\ i‘ i-emarked to take aJi uncommon (tliougli 
to me, an unintelligible) pleasure therein. Now, in humble 
deference to liis honour, and in justifiable defence of my friend 
deceased, I reply to this tdiarge, that liow'socvcj* the form of such 
animals ndght appear to }>e similar to those S(» protected by the 
law, yet it was a mere decejtlio for what rcscndiled hares 

wift*c, in fact, hili-hhls, and those partaking of tlie appearance of 
moor-fowl, were truly H'ood 2d[feom, and consumed and eaten ro 
nomine^ and not otherwise. 

* Again, the Exciseman pretended, that iny deceased Landlord 
did 'uicouragc that species of manufacture called distillatioh, 
withbJc having an es]3ccial permission from the (Ireat, techni- 
eally called a license, for doing so. Now% I stand up to confront 
this falsehood ; ami in detiaueo of him, his gaiiging-stick, and 
pen and inkhorn, I tel! him, that I neviU’ saw, or tiistcd, a glass 
of unlawful mpia vita' in tlie hoiise 4)f my Landlord; nay, that, 
on thg contrary, we needed not such tloviccs, in respect of a 
pleasing and somewhat seductive liquor, which Avas vended and 
consumed at tlie Wallace Inn, under the name of mountain dew. 
If there is a penalty against manufacturing such a liquor, let 
him showr' me the statute ; and when he does, I’ll tell liim if 1 
wdli obey it <}y no. 

Concernifr^f th )se Avho came to my Landlord for liipior, and 
went thirst V aw^ay, for lack of present coin, or future credit, I 
cannot but say it lias grieved my bow^els as if the case had been 
mine own. Nevertheless, my Landlord considered the neces- 
sities of a thiisty soul, and would permit them, in extreme need, 
and wlien their soul was impoverished for lack of moisture, to 
drink to the full value of their watches and wearing apparel, 
exclusively of their inferior habiliments, which he was uniformly 
inexorable in obliging them to retain, for the credit of the house. 
As to mi^e emn part, 1 may well say, that he neyer refused me 
that modicum of rofreghmeiit with which I am wont to recruit 
nature after the fatigues of mj s%i‘i'>ol.-^ It is true, I taught his 
five sons English and Latin, writing, book-keeping, with a 
tincture of mathematics, and that 1 instructed his daughter in 
psalmody. •Nor do I remember mo of any fee or honorarium 
xcceived from him on account of these my labours, except the 
compotations aforesaid. Nevertheless* this compensation suited 
my humour well, since it is a hard sentence to bid a dry throat 
wait till quarter-day. 
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But, truly, were I to speak iiiy siniplc conceit and belief; I 
thiij’i my Landlord was cliieliy moved to waive in my behalf the 
usual recpiisitioii of a symbol, or reckoning, from the pleas^ire he 
w'as wont to take in my conversatibil, which, though solid*' and 
edifying in the main, was, like a W’ell-built palace, de lorated 
with facetious narratives and devices, tending much to the en- 
hancement and ornament thereof. And so pleased was my 
Landlord of the Wallace in his rej>lies <luring such collo(piies, 
that there was no district in Scotland, yea, and no peculiar, and, 
.as it were, distinctive custom therein practised, but was 
discussed bctw'ixt us ; insomuch, that those who stood by wore 
wont to say, it was worth a bottle of ale to hear us communicate 
wdth each other. And not a few travellers, from distant parts, 
as well as from t!ic i*emote districts of our kingdom, were wont 
to mingle in the conversation, and to tell news that bad been 
gathered in foreign lands, or preserved from oblivion in this bur 
own. 

Now I chaiKicd to liavc contracted for teaching the lower 
qlasscs with a young person called Peter, or Patrick, Patticsem, 
who had been educated for our Holy Kirk, yea, had,*U’" the 
license of presbytery, his voice opened therein as a prbf^cher, 
who delighted in tlie collection of olden tales .ancl legends, and 
in garnishing them with the Howaws of poesy, whereof he was a 
vain and frivolous professor. F<»r he followed not the example 
of those strong poets wdiom I proposed to him as a pattern, but 
formed versification of a flimsy and modern texture, the 
compounding whereof w’as necessary small pains and less thought. 
And hence I have chid him as being one of those wdio bring 
forward the fatal revolution prophesied by Mr Robert Carey, in 
his Vaticination on the De.ath of the celebrated Dr John Dofime : 

Now tljou art Roiu*, and thy strict laws will he* 

Too hard for liUcrtincs in poetry ; • 

'i’lU verse (by thee retinetl) in this last age 
Tnm bullud rhyme. 

I had also disputations with him touching his indulging rather 
a flowing and redundant than a concise and stately diction in his 
prose excrcitations. But notwithstanding these syjnptoms of 
inferior taste, and a humour of contradicting his betters upon 
passages of dubious construction in Latin authors, I did griev- 
ously lament w hen Peter Patticson was removed from me by 
death, even as if he had been the offspring of my 9 wn loins. 
And in respect his papers hacf been IcfUin my care, (to answer 
funeral and death -bed e1^pcns«B,)ii eoncei\ ed myself entitled to 
dispose of one parcel thereof, entitled, “Tales of my Landlord,’’ 
to one cunning in the trade (as it is called) of bookselling. He 
was a mirthful man, of small stature, cunning in ciKinterfeiting 
of voices, and in making facetious tales and rcs^ionscs, and 
whom I have to laud for "ttie truth of his tlealiiigs towards me. 

Now, tiierefore, the world may see the injustice that charges 
me with incapacity to write these narratives, seeing, that though 
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1 iiave proved that 1 could have written them if 1 would, yet, 
not haviri^ done so, the censure will deservedly fall, if at all duo, 
ujKm 4ihe memory of Mr Peter Pattiesrm ; whereas I must he 
justiy entitled to the praise, when any is due, seeing tliat, as the 
Dean of St Patrick’s wittily and logically exprcssctli it, 

^ That i^’itliriut Miiicli a tiling is not. 

Is Cauxa sine qua non. 

The woi k, therefore, is unto me as a child is to a parent ; in the 
which child, if it jnoveth worthy, the ]>arent Jiath Iionour and 
praise ; but, if otherwise, the disgrace will deservedly attacJi to 
itself alone. 

I have only further to intimate, that Mr Peter Pattiesou, in 
arranging tliese 'J’ales for the press, hath more et>nsiilted his own 
fancy than the accuracy of the narrative ; nay, that he h.ath 
son^etimes blended two or three stories together h)r the im;re 
grace of his plots, (^f wdiich infidelity, although J disapprove 
and enter my testimony against it, yet 1 have not taken upon 
me to correct the same, in rcispect it was the will of the deeease<l, 
that his manuscrii^t shouhl be submitted to the press without 
dimiifeition <ir alteration. A fanciful nicety it was on the j^irt 
of my deceased friend, who, if thinking wisely, ought rather tt> 
have conjured me, by all the tender tics of our friendsliip and 
coiriinon pursuits, to luavci carefully revised, altered, and aug- 
mented, at my jmlginent and discretion. But the will of the 
dead must be scrupulously obeyed, even 'when wo weep over 
their jiei*tinacity and sidf- delusion. So, gentle reader, I hid you 
farewell, recommending you to such fare as the mountains f>f 
your ow n country produce ; and 1 will only farther premise, that 
each Tale is preceded by a short introductioii, mentioning the 
Xiers^ns by whom, and the circumstances under which, the 
matei'ials th^rs^r %vere collected. 


J Ei)EJ)iAn ( Jleisuboth AM. 
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Hear, Land <»' Oakes an«l brither Scots, 

Fi at* Mahlcnkirk to tloiiny (Croats', 

If tliere’h a hole in n* your ci>ats, 

I rt'ih* ye tent it ; 

A chlers aman^; you tokiiF notes. 

An' faith he'll prent ill 

Bfrub 



Ahora hieUy diTO il Cura^ tranimr. aenor hufsprd, agztesOK fibros^ que lo» muero 
rrr. Que me pfarc, res-pondio el, y etxtrandc, eti #t« iiposexito, sard del uua Ttiale- 
tilla vieja cerruda con vnatttdmilla, y abriendofa, halld en clla ti'e» liln'os geandes 
y unos pa/ieles da inuij buenu letra cscHt(n> de mano. — Don t^uixorh, l*iute I. 
CaiJitulo 

It is miffhty well, said tlic priest*, pray, landlord, briiijf me those books, for T 
have a mind to sec them. With all nij' heart, answered tlio liost; and to 

his eliamber, he brou^jlit out a little old cloke-haR, with a padlock ami elfliin to 
it, and opening it, he look out three huge volumes, and some manuseriiit papers 
written in u fine character. — J akvip’s Teanslatioti. 



INTEODUCTION 


TO 

OLD MORTALITY. 


The retnarkaLle person, called by the title of Old Mortality, 
was ’vvell known in Scotland about the end of the last century. 
ITis real name was Robert Paterson. He was a native, it is said, 
of the i>arish of Closeburn, in Dumfriesshire, and probably a 
mason by profession — at least educated to the use of the chisel. 
'Wliether family dissensions, or the deep and enthusiastic feeling 
of si^posed duty, drove him to leave his dwelling, and adopt 
tlie singular mode of life in whicli he wandered, like a palmer, 
through Scotlainl, is not known. It could not be poverty, how- 
ever, which prompted his journeys, for he never accepted any- 
thing beyond the hospitality which was willingly rendered him, 
and when that was not pi-olfered, he always liad money enough 
to }>rc/vdde foi'hi.'i own humble wants. His personal appearance, 
and favourite, or rather sole occupation, are accurately described 
in the preliminary chapter of the following work. 

It is abf»ut thirty years since, or more, that the author met 
tins singular person in the churchyard of Diiniiottar, when 
spending a day or two with the late Icai'iuul and excellent 
clergyman. Mi* Walker, the mmister of that i)arish, for the 
purpose of a close examination of the ruins of the Castle 
Dunnottar, and other subje(*ts of antic|uarian research in that 
ncighbouiihood. Old Mortality i^liaiiced to be at the same place, 
on the usual business of his pilgrimagp; for the castle of Dun- 
nottar, though lying in tht? a^ti-covenanting district of the 
Meams, was, with the parish churchyard, celebrated for the 
oppressions sustaineil there by the Camcronians in the time of 
James II. ^ 

It was in 1685, when Argyle was threatening a descent upon 
Scotland, and Monmouth was preparing to invade tb^ west of 
England, that the Trivy Council of Scotland, with cruel pre- 
caution, made a general arrest of more than a hundred persons 
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ill tlje southern and western provinces, supposed, from thefir 
religious principles, to be inimical to Government, togdther with 
many 'women and children. These c^ntives were driven siorth- 
ward like a tiook of bullocks, but with less precaution to piwide 
for their wants, and finally penned up in a subterraneak'i dun- 
geon in the Castle of Dunnottar, having a window ypening to 
the front of a precipice which overhangs the Gertiuiu Ocean. 
They had suffered not a little on the journey, and were much 
hurt both at the scoffs of the northern prclatists, and the mocks, 
gibes, and contemptuous tunes played by the fnldlcrs and pipers 
who had come from every quarter as they passed, to triumph 
over the revilers of their calling. The repose whicii the melan- 
choly dungeon afforded them, was anything but undisturbed. 
The guards ma<lo them pay for every indulgence, even that of 
water; and when some of the prisoners resiste-d a demand so un- 
reasonable, and insisted on their right to have this necessary of 
life untaxed, their ketqiers emptied the water on the pr ison floor, 
saying, “If they were obliged to bring water for the canting 
w'higs, they were not bound to afford them the use of l)owls oi** 
piteTiera gi-atis.” 

In this prison, which is still termed the Whig’s Vault, several 
died of the diseases incidental to such a situation; and others 
broke their limbs, and incurred fatal injury, in despei'^to- 
attempts to escape from their stern jirison-house. Over the 
graves of these unhappy persons, their friends, after the Revolu- 
tion, erected a monument with a suitable inscription. i 

This peculiar shrine of the Whig martyrs is very much 
honoured by their descendants, though residing at a great 
distance from the land of their captivity and death. My friend, 
the Rev. Mr Walker, told me, that being once upon a tou'* in 
the south of Scotland, probably about forty ycar^sincc, he had 
the bad luck to inA'olvc himself in the labyrinth m passages and 
tracks which cross, in every direction, the extensive waste called 
Lochar Moss, near Dumfries, out of which it is scarcely pos- 
sible for a stranger to extri(iate himself ; and there was no small 
difficulty in procuring a guide, since such people as he saw were 
engaged in digging their peats — a work of paramount necessity, 
which will hardly brook iiiteiTUption. Mr Walker could, there- 
fore, Diily procure unintelligildc directions in the soutliern brogue, 
which differs widely from that of the Mcanis. He was beginning 
to think liinisClf in a serious dh'emma, when he stated his case to 
a farmer of rather the better class, who was employed, as the 
others, in digging his winter 'lueV. The old man at first made 
the same excuse with those who had already declined acting as 
the traveller’s guitle ; but perceiving him in great perplexity, and 
paying the rcsiieet due to his profession, “You are k clergyman, 
sir?” he said. Mr Walker assented. “And I observe from 
your spe^'ch, that you are from the north?” — “You are right, 
my good friend,” was the reply. “And may I ask if you have 
ever heard of a place called Dunnottar?” — “I ought to know 
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something about it, my friend,” said Mr Walker, “ since X^have 
been several years the minister of the parish,” — I am glad to 
hea^ IN;,” said the Dumfiiesian, “for one of my near r^ations 
lies buried there, and there is, I believe, a monument over his 
grave. * I would give half of what I am aught, to know if it is 
still in existence.” — “He was one of those who perished in the 
Whig’s Vault at the castle ?” said the minister ; “for there are 
few southlaiiders besides lying in oin* churchyard, and none, I 
think, having monuments.” — “Even sae — even sae,” said the 
old Cameronian, for such was the farmer. He then laid down 
ids spade, cast on his coat, and heartily offered to see the 
minister out of the moss, if he should lose the rest of the day^s 
dargue. ^ Mr Walker was able to requite him amply, in his 
opinion, by reciting the epitaph, whicli he remembered by heart. 
T1«3 old man was enchanted with finding the memory of his 
grandfather or great-grandfather faithfully recorded amoi^stthe 
names of brother sufi’erers ; and rejecting all other oners of 
^•econipcnse, only requested, after he had guided Mr Walker to 
a safe and dry road, tliat he would let him have a written cof y 
of tlie inscription. 

* Tt was whilst I was listening to this story, and looking at the 
^monument referred to, that I saw Old Mortality engaged in his 
daily task of cleaning and repairing the ornaments and epitaphs 
upon the tomb. His appearance and equipment were exactly as 
described in the Novel. I was very desirous to see something 
of. a pirson so singular, and expected to have done so, as he took 
up his quarters witli th(‘ hospi^ible and liberal -spin ted minister. 
Hut though Mr Walker invited him up after dinner to partake 
of a glass of spirits and water, to which he was supposed not to 
he Very averse, yet he would not speak frankly upon the subject 
of his occupat*^07’. He was in bad humour, and had, according 
to his phrase, no freedom for conversation with us. 

His spirit had been sorely vexed by hearing, in a co'tain 
Aberdonian kirk, the psalmody directed by a pitch-pipe, or some 
similar instnftnent, which was to Old Mortality the abomination 
of abominations. Perhaps, after all, he did not feel himself at 
case with his company ; he might suspect the questions asked 
by a north-country minister and a young liarrister to sav^our more 
of idle curiosity than profit. At anyratc, in the phrase of John 
Kunyan, Ohl Mortiility went on hia way, and I saw^him no more. 

Tlic remarkable figure and occupation of this ancient pilgrim 
was recalled to my memory by acc61int transmitted by my 
friend Mr Joseph Train, supervisor of excise at Dumfries, to 
whom I owe many obligations of a similar nature. From this, 
besides someifother circumstances, among which are those of the 
old man’s death, I learned the particulars described in the text. 
I am also informed, that the old palmer’s family, in the third 
generation, survives, and is highly respected both for tall?nts and 
worth. 


* Sot labour. 
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these sheets were passing through the press, J received 
the tollowing communication from Mr Train, whose undeviating 
kindness had, during the intervals laborious duty, codected 
its materials from an indubitable source. 

“In the course of my periodical visits to the Gler&ens, I 
liave become intimately acquainted with Robert Patqrson, a son 
of Old Mortality, who lives in the little village of Balmaclellan ; 
and although he is now in the 70th yeai* of his age, preserves all 
the vivacity of youth — has a most retentive memory, and a mind 
stored with information far above what could be expected from 
a person in his station of life. To him I am indebted for the 
following particulars relative to his father, and his descendants 
down to the jircseiit tiirie. 

“Robert Paterson, alkiis Old Mortality, was the son of Walter 
Paterson and Margaret Scott, who occupied the farm of Haggi^ha, 
in the parish of Dawick, during nearly the first half of tlie 
cightecTith century. Here Robert was born, in the memorable 
year 1715. 

* “ Being tlio youngest son f>f a numcTous family, li€i, at an early 
age, went to serve with an elder }>rother, named Prancis, who 
rented, from Sir John .Tardine of Applegarth, a small tract in 
Corncockle Moor, near Lochniaben. During his residence there, 
he became acquainted with Kli/^abcth Ciray, daughter of Robert 
Cray, gardener to Sir John Jardino, whom he afterwards married. 
His wife had been, for a considerable time, a cook -maid to Sir 
Thomas Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, who procured for her hiCsbaml, 
from the Duke of Queensberiy, an advantageous lease of the 
freestone (quarry of Gatclowbrigg, in the parish of Morton. 
Here he built a house, and had as much land as kept a horse and 
cow. My informant camiot say, with certainty, the ycdr in 
which his father took up his residence at Gatclo/vbrigg* but he 
is sure it must have been only a short time prior to the year 
1746, as, during the memorable frost in 1740, he says liis mother 
still resided in the service of Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick. When 
the Highlanders were returning from England r>n their route to 
Glasgow, in the year 1745-6, they plundered Mr Paterson’s house 
at Gatelowbrigg, and c:arried him a prisoner as far as Gleidniek, 
merely because he said to one of the straggling atrny, that their 
retreat might have becu easily foreseen, as the strong arm of the 
Lord was evidently raised, not only against the bloody and 
wicked hous^ of Stewart, but against all who attempted to 
support the aboininabR' heresies ;^)f the Church of Rome. From 
this circumstance it appears that Old Mortality had, even at that 
early period of his life, imbibed the religious enthusiasm by 
which he afterwards became so much distinguishe(\ 

“The religious sect called Hill-men, or Oamcronians, was at 
that time much noted for austei’ity and devotion, in imitation of 
Cameroa, their founder, of whose tenets Old Mortality became 
a most strenuous supporter. He made frequent journeys into 
Galloway to attend their conventicles, and occasionally carried 
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* with him gravestones from his quarry at Oatclowhrigg, to h^op 
in remembrance the righteous whose dust had been gfithcred to 
their fathers. Old Mortayjby was not one of those religious 
devotees, who, although one eye is seemingly turned towards 
heaven, ^voep the other steadfastly fixed on some sublunary 
object. As his enthusiasm increased, his journeys into Gallo- 
way became 7 noro fnjquent ; and he gradually neglected even the 
common prudential duty of providing for his ollsjiring. h’rom 
about the year 17*58, he neglected wholly to return from Gallo- 
w'ay to his wife and live chihlren at Gatelow'lirigg, wdiich induced 
her to send her eldest son Walter, then only twelve years of age, 
to Gallow'ay, in search of his father. After traversing nearly the 
whole of that extensive district, from the hiiek of iJenncoiie 
to the Kell of IJarullion, lie found him at last working on the 
C"ameroiiian monuments, in the ohl kirkyard of Kirkchrist, on 
the Vest side of the Dee, opposite the town of Kirkendhj’ight. 
The little wanderer used all the iiillueucc in Ids jiowcr to iiidiiee 
his father to return to his family ; but in vain. Mrs I'atersou 
sent even some of her female children into ({allow ay in search of 
tlieir fatlier, for the same purpose? of persuading him to return 
home ; but without any success. At last, in the summer of 
1708, she removed to the little upland vilkq'C of llalmaclcllan, in 
the Glenkons of ({alloway, where, iixion the small pittance elerived 
from keeping a little school, she supported Ikji* numerous family 

• in a ri'spectable mauiier. 

“ J'liQi'e is a small iiioniimeiital stone in the farm of the. Caldon, 
near the House of the Hill, in Wigtoiishire, which is highly 
venerated as being the first erected, by Old Mortality, to the 
inemery of several persons wdio fell at that jdace in defence 
of tlnar religious tenets in the civil war, in the reign of Charles 
Second. ^ 

“ Fioiii the C^aJilon, the labours «>f Old Mortcality, in the course 
of time, spread tner nearly all the JiOW' lands of Scotland. I'hcrc 
are few churchyards in Ayishire, Galloway, or Dumfriesshire, 
where the wtnk of his chisfd is not yet to be seen. It is easily 
distinguished from tJie. work of any otlier artist by the primitive 
rudeness of the emblems of death, and of the iiiscriptious which 
adorn the ill -formed blocks of his erection. This task of repair- 
ing and erecting gravestones, practised w ithout fee or reward, 
was the only ostensible employment of this singular person for 
ujiwards of ^)rty years. The door every Caineroftiau’s house 
was indeed open to him at all tinges when ho chose to enter, and 
he was gladly received ha an inmate of the family ; but he did 
not invariably accept of these civilities, as may be seen by the 
following account of his frugal expenses, found, amongst other 
little papers, (some of which I have likewise in my possession,) 
in his pocket-book after his death. 

' “ The house was stonned by a Captain Orchard or Urquhait, who was .shot in 
the attack.” (S.) 

5—2 
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<.> “ GateJu)use of Fleet, Mk Ftbmary 1796. 

ROBERT I’ATEKSON, debtor to MARGARET CHRYSTALE. 


To <lryo for seven wooks, . . . £0 4 1 

Kour Auchlot of Ait M oal, . . . ,.034 

To 6 Lip] lies of I’otatocs, . . . . 0 13 

To Lent Money at the time of Mr Reid’s ►Sacrament, 0 6 0 

To 3 Chapping of Yell with Sandy the Kcolnian,* 0 0 0 


£0 15 f> 

Received in part, . 0 10 0 


Unpaid, . . £0 5 .0 


“This statement sliows the religious waiidcrer to have been very 
poor ill Ids old age ! hnt lie w'as so more by clioiec than throngli 
necessity, as at the period liere alluded to, his children were all 
comfortably situated, and \^'erc most anxious to keep their father 
at lioine, but no entreaty could induce him to alter his erratic 
way of life. He travelled from one churchyard to another, 
mounted on his old white pony, till the last day of his existence, 
and died, as you have described, at Rankhill, near Lockerbie, on 
the 14th Febiuary, 1801, in the Silth year of his age. As soon 
as his body was found, intimation w^as sent tf) his sons at Balma- 
clellan ; but from the great depth ol the snow at that time, the 
lettei* com munica ting the partimdars of his death w as so long 
detained by the way, that the remains of the pilgrim were 
interred before any of his relations could arrive at Bankhill. 

“Ths following is an exacjt copy of tlie account of his funeral 
expenses — the original of which J have in my possession : — 


“ Memorandum of the Fnnral Cyharges of lioliert l*aterson, who 
dye<l at Baiikliill on the 14th day of February, 1801. 


I’c a Coffon, ..... 


£0 12 

0 

To Mull ting for do., .... 


0 

‘2 

8 

IV> a Shirt for him, . 


0 

5 

0 

To a pair of (Jotten Stockings, 


0 

o 

0 

I’o ilrcad at the Founral, 


0 

2 

6 

To Cliise at ditto, .... 


0 

3 

0 

To 1 pint Rurue, .... 


0 

4 

d 

To 1 pint Whisk ii:, .... 


0 

4 

0 

I’o a man going to AniKin, . v . 


0 

2 

0 

’lo the grave diger, . , . 


0 

1 

0 

To Liniieii for a sheet to him, • 


0 

2 

8 



£2 

1 

1(1 

Taken off him when dead, . 

■ 

1 

7 

6 

o 


£0 14 

4 


“ A well-known humoi-ist, .still alive, popularly called by the name of Old Kccly- 
hags, who deaL in tin- keel or chalk with which farmers mark their flocks.” (.S.) 
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“ Tlie above account is authenticated by the son ofjth^ 
deceased. ' 

“ friend was prevci4f,ed by indisposition from even going 
to li3.nkhill to atteiiil the funeral of his fatlier, which 1 regrcit 
very n«ich, as he is not aware in what churchyard he was 
interred. ^ 

“ For the purpose of erecting a small monmiient to his memory, 
I have made every possible enquiry, wherever I thought there 
was the least ehaiuie of finding out where Old Mortality m as 
laid ; but 1 have done so in vain, as his death is not registered 
in the session-book of any of the neighbouring parishes. T am 
sorry to think, that in all probability, this siiignhir person, who 
spent so many years of his lengiheiiod existence in strhdng with 
his chisel and mallet to perpetuate the memory of many less 
deserving than himself, must remain even W'ithont a single stunt; 
to mark out the rtisting place of liis morta-1 rt^inains. 

“ Old Mortality had tlu’eo sons, Robert, Walter, and Jolin ; 
tlie former, as has been already mentioned, lives in tlie villam^ 
of Rahnaelcilaii, in eomfortable eii'cnnistanees, and is mucli 
respecte'd by liis iieighbt>iirs. Walter died several years ago, 
leaving behind him a. family now' res])ectahly situated in this 
point, tltdiii went tt» America in the year 177(), and, after various 
turns of fortune, settled at Raltimoie.'" 

Old No] himself is said to liave loved an innocent j(;st. (See 
(y^iptaiii Hodgson’s Memoirs.) Old Mortality somewhat resem* 
bled the Froteetor in this inni to festivity. Like Master 
Sileiiet*, he had been merry twice and once in his time ; but even 
his jests were of a melcMneholy and sepulchral nature, and some- 
iihies attended with iiieonvenience to liimselt, as will appear 
fronitblie follow ing :meedtile 

The ohl n]an V ms at oiu* time following his wonted occupation 
of I (‘pairing the tombs of the martyrs, in the churchyard (»f 
Oirthon, and the sexton of the parish w as pl,> ing his kindred task 
at no small distance. iSoint* roguish urchins w ere spoi ting near 
them, and by their noisy gambols disturbing the ohl men in their 
serious occupation. The "most petulant of the juvenile pally 
W'ci e two oi‘ thr<M; boys, gra.ndchildren of a pcirson w^oll known by 
the paine of Cooper (’liinent. This artist enjoyed almost a mono 
poly in (lirthon and the neighbouring parishes fur making and 
selling ladles, caups, bickers, b(»w'l|^ spoons, cogues^ and trench- 
ers, formed of w ood, for the use orthe country people. It must 
be noticed that notwithstanding exc^ellejiee of the Cooper's 
vessels, they were apt, w’heri new’^, to impart a reddish tinge to 
whatever li(|uor w'as put into them, a eircunistance not uncommon 
in like cases. ^ 

The grandchildren of tin's dealer in wooden work took it into 
their head to ask the sexton what use h^could possibly make of 
the numerous fragments of old coffins which were throw’R uj) in 
opening new graves. “Do you not know,” said Old Mortality, 
“that he sells them to your grandfather, wdio makes them into 
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spoox.'S, troui^hcrs, hickors, bowies, aud so fortli ?” At this asser- 
tion, the youthful gmuji broke up in groat confusion aifd tUsgusfc 
on reflecting how many meals they had tjaten out of dishes which, 
by Old Mortality’s account, were only fit to be used at a banVjuet 
of witches or of ghoules. Tliey carried the tidings hoinr, wlien 
many a dinner was spoiIe<l by tlic loathing Avliich the yitelligeiuje 
impai'ted ; for the accf>unt of the materijils Wtis supposed to ex- 
plain the reddish tinge wliieh, even in the <lays of the Cooper’s 
fame, ha<l sccme<l somewhat susj^>iciouK. 7’he ware of Cooper 
Cliinent was rejefte<l in lioriun*, iiiueli to the benefit t>f his rivtils 
the muggers, wlio dealt in earthenware. 'I’lie man of eutty-spo<»ii 
and ladle saw his tra<le inten*upted, and learned the reason by 
his <piondain eustr>mc‘rs coming ii]M)n liim in wj ath to return the 
goods whicli W'cre composed of su<*h nnliallowcd materials, and 
demand rcpaynicnt of their inoiiey. In this disfigrctiable predhra- 
incnt the forlorn ai-tist < ited Ohl Mortality into a court of jus€ic<;, 
where he proved that the wood he used in his trade was that of 
tile staves of old wine-pipes bought from smugglers, wdth wdiom 
tiic country tlien abounded, a circumstance wliich fully accounted 
for their imparting a colour to their coiiteiits. Old Mortality 
himsejf made tlic fullest declaration, that he had no otlicr pur- 
pose in making the assertion than to cheek tlie petulance of the 
children. Rut it is easier to take away a good name than to 
restore it. Cooper Climent’s business continued to languish, anil 
he died in a state of poverty. 
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CHAl'TEE I. 

PreltMinary. 


Why seeks lie Avith iinwefirietl toll 
Throiigli (iciitli's dim walks to iu*pe his way, 

Kechiiin his loiiK-asserted spoil, 

And leiul ohliAdoii into dayV 

Lanijuokni!. 

“ Most readers,” says tiiii Manuscript of Mr Pattieson, 
“must have witnessed with delight tiui joyous burst 
which attends tl 10 dismissing of a >’i]lage-scJ*iool on a tine 
suinnlfer evening. The )>uoyant spirit of cliildhood, 
rf'y)ressed wiili so mueli diihculty dui'ing the tedious 
liours of discipline, may then bo setm to explode, as it 
worj, in shout, and song, and frolic, as the little urcliins 
joiii in groups on their play ground, and arrange their 
inaU-hes of sport for the evt^ning. But there is one 
individual who partakes of the relief afibrded by tluj 
inommit of dismission, whose feelings are i.ot so obvious 
to tln^ (\y(^ of the spectator, oi* so apt to receive his 
symyiatliy. T mean the teacher liimself, who, stunned 
with the lium, and sudbcattMl M'itli the clos('ness of liis 
schoolroom, has spent tlio whole day (liims< ‘If against a 
host) ill controlling petulance, exciting indifterence to 
atdion, striving to (‘nlighten f^ii])idity, and l^fibouring to 
soften obstimujy ; and whose very pow(n*s of intellect 
have been confounded by hc*Rring same dull lesson 
repeated a hundred times by rote, and oidy varied by the 
various blunders of the reejlers. Even the flowers of 
classic geiiHis, with which his solitary fancy is niost 
gratified, have been ri*nd<‘red degrach'd, in his imagination, 
by their connection with tears, with (*rrors, anrl Avith 
punishment ; so that the Eclogues of Virgil and Odes of 
Hpracp are each inseparably allied in ussociatiou with the 
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sull«n figure and monotonous recitation of some. I Rubber- 
ing school-boy. If to these mental distresses are added a 
delicate frame of body, and a nAnd ambitious of**aome 
higher distinction than that of being the tyrant of child- 
liood. the reader may have some slight concepbion of the 
reliei which a solitary walk, in the cool of a nnfi summer 
evening, affords to the head which has ached, and the 
nerves which have been shattered, for so maTiy hours, in 
plying the irksome task of public instruction. 

‘‘ To me these evening strolls liave been the liappiest 
hours of an unhappy life ; and if any gontki reader shall 
hereafter ii lid pleasure in perusing these lucubrations, 1 
am not unwilling he should know, that the plan of them lias 
Ix^en usually trace.d in those moments, wlien relief f»om 
toil and clamour, combined with the quiet scenery ai ound 
me, has disposed my mind to the task of composition. 

• “My chief haunt, in these hours of goldtui husure, is 
the banks of the small stream, which, 'winding through a 
‘lone vale of green bracken,’ passi^s in front of the village 
school-house of (.fandereleugh. For the first quarter of a 
mile, ]>orhaps, T may be disturbed fronrmy me ditations, 
in order to return the scrape, or doffed bonru’-t, of such 
stragglers among my pupils as fish for trouts or minnows 
in tlie little brook, or seek rushes and wild-flowers»by its 
margin. But, beyond the space 1 liav(», montionc^d, th(‘ 
juvenile anglers ilo not, after sunset, voluntarily extend 
tlH'ir excursions. The cause is, that fartJier u])^ the 
narrow valh^y, and in a r(‘C(iss which seems scooj)ed out of 
the side of the steep heathy bank, there is a deserted 
burial-ground, which the little cowards are fearful of 
approaching in the twilight. To me, however, the place 
has an inexpressible charm. It has been long the 
favourite termination of my walks, and, if my kind 
patron foi’gets not liis promise, will (and probably at no 
very distant day) he my iinal r(‘sting-place after my 
mortal pilgrimage.^ 

“It is a spot which possi^sses all the solemnity of feeling 
attached to a burial -gi'ound, withojit (‘xciting those of a 
more uniReasing de!scriptiom Having been very little 
used for many years, the few hillo(;ks wJiich rise above 
the hjv(jl plain are covered with the same short velvet 

* Note, by Mr Jeiledinli Clcishbothuni. — That 1 kept iny plif'ht in tliiji melan- 
ciioly matter with iny decease^ and lamented friend, appeureth from a hatidsontc 
headaton^, erected at my proper ehar^T'.s in this apot, biMiring the name and call- 
ing of Peter Pattieaon, witii tlic date of hi^ nativity and acpultiirc; to^rethcr alao 
with a testimony of his meiits, attested by myself, as his superior and patron. — 
J. C rs,) 
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turf. The monuments, of which there are not alhove 
seven or eight, are lialf sunk in the ground, and dvcr- 
gro^R witli moss. Nob newly-erected tomh disturbs the 
sober serenity of our relloctions l>y rcmiinding us of 
j*ecent*calamity, and no rank-springing grass forces upon 
our imagination tJie recollection, that it owes its dark 
luxuriance to tlie foul and festering remnants of 
ino»-tality whiclj ferment beneath. The daisy ^\ hich 
sprinkles the sod, and tJu‘ harebell vvhiirh hangs ovtir it, 
derive their puri^ nourishment from th(‘. dew of liea\eji, 
and tiieir growth in)pr(\sses us with no ih'gi'ading or 
disgusting recolh^ctions. Deatfi lias ind(‘ed been here, 
and its traces are before* us; but they are softened and 
de^)nved of their horror by fuir distance from the period 
when tliey have lK‘<*n first iinpi(*ss(^d. Those wlio sleep 
beneath arc^ only eonn(‘eied witli us by the rellection, 
tliat tliey have once b<‘en wliat wc* now a,r(*, and that, as 
tlu‘ir i:(4ics an* now identi(i(‘d wiili lht‘ir mother eartli, 
ours shall, at some future perioil, undergo the saiiK* trans- 
formation. 

‘*Yet, although tin* moss has bten collected on tlu* 
most mod(*rii of th(‘se humble tondis dining four g<*iu*ra- 
tious of mankind, the HK^niory of some oT those who sh'ej) 
beneath them is still ludd in reveremt r(‘niembranco. it 
is true, that, upon the largest, and, to an antiquary, Ihe 
most inte^resting monument of tlii' group, which Ix'ars 
t Ik* ethgies of a, douglity knight in his hood of mail, witli 
his Shield lianging on his br(‘ast, the armorial bearings 
are d(‘faeed by tiiiie, and a. ft*w worn out letters may be 
read at tlie pleasure^ of the deciiiheri’r, Dun. — (h 

— or Jtihan- *(< Lunul And it is also true, 
that of anotlier tonii), rielily sculptured with an orna- 
mental ci’oss, mitre, and pastoral stati, t radition can only 
av('r, t hat a certain iianiel(*ss liislio]) lies interred then*. 
Ihit u])on other tw^o stones wdiicJi lie* bi*side, may still be 
read in rude ]>ros(*, find rudei' rhynu*, the history of tliose 
who sleep beneath them. They belong, we are a,ssurc*d 
by the e]>itaph, to tlie class ol jHn'secuted TYesbyteriaus 
who alfoj-ded a inelaiieholv ^ubject fi)r history in tlio 
times of Charles f I. anti his succt*ssor. * In returning 
from the battle of JVntland Hills, a party of the. 
insurgtmts 4iad lKM*n attacked in this glen b.y a small 
tleiachmeiit of the King’s troops, and thi-et* or four t'ither 
killed in the skirmish, or shot aftt*i* being made jirisoners, 

* .Tamos, Seventh Kins of Scotlaml of that luimr. 'in<l Srronfl ncoovilinp to tlu; 
numeration of the Kinps of TCnplanM.- .1 C (S ) 
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as labels taken witli arms in their liands. The peasantry 
continued to attacli to the tombs of those victims of 
prelacy an honour wJiich they do not render t<f ;uiore 
splendid mausohiums ; and, when they point thoin out to 
their sons, and narratfi tin* fate of the sufferers, ’usually 
conclude, by exhorting them to be ready, shfmld times 
call for it, to resist to the, death in the (•aus(^ of civil and 
religious liberty, like th(‘ir bra\e foi-efat.h(‘rs. 

‘‘Although 1 am far from venerating the peculiar tenets 
asserted by those who call tlnunselves tlu^ followers of 
those men, and whose intolerance and narrow-minded 
bigotry ani at hvist as eonsj)i<mous as theii’ devotumal 
zeal, yet it is without d<*|)r<H*iating the meinojy of ihoscj 
sullei-ers, many of whom united the iiidepend(‘nt s(inti- 
nicnts of a Ilainjichiii with t.hti suRering /(‘al of a Hooper 
or LatiiiKM*. On the other hand, it would bo unjust to 
fprget, that many even of thos(i who had been most active 
in crushing wlial; th(*y com*(‘i\(‘d the rebellious and 
seditious spirit of those* un]ia.i)])y wandertu's, displayed 
tliemselv'os, wluui cal](*d upon to sulU*r for their* political 
and religious opinions, tlie same darirrg and devot(‘d zeal, 
tinc<iir*ed, in theii* case, with chivalrous loyalty, as in tJie 
former with rejmblicaii enthusiasm. Jt has oftem been 
reimarked of the Scottish characU'r, that the s< ublwruness 
with \yhicli it is moulded shows most to advantage* in 
adver-sitv, wlum it seems akin to the^ natives syeamore of 
their hills, which scorns to be biasserl in its mode of 
growth even by the iiiRiumee of the pr(*vaiJing wind’ but, 
shootiirg its branches with ee^ual lioldncss in tnei-y 
direction, shows no weather-side to the storm, and may 
be broken, but can never b(j bended. It must bo under- 
stood that I speak of my countrymen as they fall under 
my own ()bs(*rvat ion. VVheii in forcugn countrif‘s, T have 
been irifor*med that they are more doeik;. Hut it is time 
to return from this digression. 

“One summer ev^ening, as in a stroll, such as T havcj 
described, 1 approached tli^s deserted mansion of the dead, 
I wjis somewhat surprised to liear^ sounds disiinct from 
those which usually s?)r)the^its solitude, th(* g(;ntle chiding, 
namely, of the brook, and the sighing of the wind in tlie 
boughs of three gigantic ash-trees, which mark the ceme- 
tery. Tiie clink of a hammer Avas, on tkis occasi<ui, 
distinctly heard ; and I entertained some alarm tliat a 
march-^ike, Jong meditated by the two proprietors whose 
estates were divided by my faA^ourite brook, was about 
to be drawn up the glen, in order to substitute its 
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rectilinear deformity for the graceful winding of, the 
natural boundary.^ As I approached, 1 was agreeably 
unde<ieived. An old m^n was seated upon the monument 
of tlie slauglitered presbyteiians, and busily employed 
in deepening, witli his chisel, the letters of tlio inscription, 
which an^iouncing, in scriptural langiifige, the promise(l 
blessings of futurity to be the lot of the slain, anatlu', 
inatizefl the murderers with corresponding violence. A 
blue bonnet of unusual dimensions covered the grey liairs 
of tlie pious workman, llis dress was a la rge old-fashioned 
coat ot tlif; coarse cloth called usually worn 

by the ehha’ peasants, with waistcoat and ]>reeches of th(* 
same ; aiul i.lu* w'hole suit, though still in dcicent rejiair, 
Ingl obviously seen a train of long S(‘rvice. Strong 
cloub^d shoes, .studded with hobnails, and ffvamochfR or 
niad(; of thick black cloth, completed his equip 
ment. Jleside him, fed among the g!*a\es a pony, t^e 
companion of his joiiincy, whose extr(*m(‘ whiteness, as 
well as its projecting bones and hollow ey(‘S, indicated its 
antiquity. It was haines.sed iu the most simple manner, 
with a pair of blanks, a hair tethei*, or halter, and a 
01 * cushion of straAv, instead of bridal and sa(ldle A 
cauyas poucli liung around the m^ck of the animal, for 
the ])iy*pose, probably, of containing the rider s tools, and 
anything els(‘ ho might have occasion to carry wdth him. 
AltJiough I ha,d ne\er seen the old man before, yet from 
th(i singularity of his employment, and the sty\e of his 
(Mjuipage;, 1 liad no dilliculty in r(*cognising a religious 
itinerant wduui' 1 had often Insard talked of, and wdio 
was known in various jiarts of Scotland by the title of 
Olil Mortality. 

“ Where this man w'as born, or wdiat was Jiis real name, 
I have never been able to learn ; nor arc tJie motives 
which made liim des(u*t his home, and adopt the erratic 
mode of life whicJi lie pursued, know^n to me excejit very 
generally. According to the belief of most peoiile, he was 
a native of either the county pf T)umfri(*s or Galloway, 

and lineally descimdcHl from some of those’ champions 

• 

> I dftcm it filtinf? iliat tin* n sidcr nIiouIiI l»i^ .nppnsed that this limitary boundary 
between the eoiitennlnous heritable projHTtv of his honour the Laiid of Giuidor- 
clciigh, niid his honour the J^ird of Gusedub, was to have been in fashion an 
afjgv}\ *)r rather ijuivus of une(*mented granite, culled by the vulgar a 
dyke^ surmounttMi, or eoped, cexpite virtdu i.e , with a sod-turf. Truly their 
honours fell into discoi*d concerning two roods of marshy grouiul. near the cove 
call(*d the Bedral’s IJcild : and the. eontnn jrsy, luA’lng Rome years hycoiic been 
removed from before the Judges of the land, (with whom it abode long,) even unto 
the Great City of London and the Assembly of llic Nobles therein, is, as I may 
say, adhuc iv 2>e7tdetite.-~J. C (S ) 
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of triic Covenant, whose deeds and sufferings were his 
favour! tt^ theme. He is said to have held, at one period 
of his life, a small moorland fawn ; but, whethef from 
pecuniary losses, or donu^stic misfortune, he had long 
r(inounced that and every othei* gainful calling. Hn tluj 
language of Scripture, he left his house, his ijoiiu*., and 
liis kindred, and wamh^red al)Out until the day of his 
death, a period of nearly thirty years. 

“Huring this long ])ilgrinjage, thii pious (‘iithusi.-ist 
i*egulated his circuit so as a-nnually to visit iJic' grav<‘S of 
the unfortunate Covenanters, wlio suffei'ed by tln^ swoi'd, 
or by the executioner, during the leigns of the two last 
monarchs of the Stewart line. Th(‘Sf* ar(‘ most numerous 
in the western districts of Ayr, (hilloway, and lliiinfijt^s ; 
but they are also to l)e found in oth<*r j)a,rt,s of Scotland, 
wherev(‘r the fugitiv<‘S ha<l fought, or falhai, or suffered 
Vy militaiy or civil execution, ffhei)* tombs ai(" oft(*n. 
apart from all human habit ation, in thtM'emote mooi's and 
wilds to which the vvan([(‘r(u*s had fled for concealment. 
But wh(n*ev(‘r they e.xis((‘d, Old Mortality was sure to 
visit them wluui his annual round ])rought tlann witliin 
his reach. In the most hmely rec(‘sses of tluMnountains, 
the moor-fowl shooba* lias becui ofbiii surprised to lind « 
him Inisied in cleaning the moss from the? gr(‘y«tom»s, 
renewing with his chisel tiu* haJf-d(‘faced inscriptions, 
and re])airing tlu' emblems of desath with vvliich tJi(‘S(‘ 
simple? monuments are usually a.dorned. Mo1iv(*s of the 
most sincere*, tliough fanciful elesotinn, iiielnce*d tiff? old 
man to eledicate so many ye*ars of e\ist.e»nce? to pe'rform 
this triliute to the? UH'iiieuy e>f tin* ele.*ceas(*(l warriors of the* 
<*hurch. lleconsideivd himself a,s fuMiilinga sacr(‘d duty, 
wiiile renewing to the* eyes eif ])Oslerity the* ele‘caying 
emblems of the /e*al anel sul}e‘rings e>f Ilnur fe)]‘<‘fatlie‘rs, 
and thereby trimming, as it. we*re*, the bea-cem light, whietli 
was to warn future gene*ra(,ious to defend their re*ligioii 
e‘ven unte) blood. 

“ Tn all Ips vva.nelerings,^the old pi]p*im ne'veir se*e'Jiied to 
neeel, or was known to ae*ce*pt, peH*iyiiary assist'ance. 1 1 is 
true, his wants we*re \e*ry*fe*v ; for whereve*r he*. w(?nt-, lie 
found re*ady ejuart(?rs in tlie* house* of some*. Cameireinian of 
liis own sect, or eif .some*, otheir redigious person. The 
hospitality which was i*evere*ntially paid to llfcm ho always 
acknowle?dged, by re'nairinj; the* grave?ste)ne»s (it tliere e*x- 
isted iviy) belonging Co the? family eir anc(*ste)rs of his host. 
As the wanderer was usually b) be; Ke;en be;ni on this pious 
task within the precincts of some; country churchyard, or 
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reclined on the solitto-ry tombstone among the heath, dis- 
turbing the plover and the black-cock with the clink of 
his chisel and mallet, mth his old white pony grazing by 
liis sidg, he acquired, from his converse among the dead, 
the popular appellation of Old Mortality. 

“The clfaractcr of such a man could have in it little 
connection even with innocent gaiety. Yet, among those 
of his own religious persmision, he is reported to have 
b(‘(m cheerful. The descendants of persecutors, or those 
wliom he suppos(‘d guilty of (‘titertaining similar tenets, 
and the scofters at religion by whom he was sometimes 
assailed, he usually termed the genc;ration of vipers. Con- 
versing with others, he was grave and sententious, not 
with'out a cast of sevt»Tity. But he is said never to have 
been observed to give way to violent passion, except- 
ing upon one occasion, when a mischievous truant-boy 
defaced wdth a stone the nose of a cheimb’s face, which 
the old nian was engaged in retouching. I am in general 
a sparer of the rod, notwithstanding the maxim of 
Solomon, for which school-boys have little reason to thank 
liis memory ; but on tliis occasion 1 deemed it proy>er to 
sliow that 1 did not hate the child. --But 1 must return to 
• the circumstance's attending my first interview with this 
intei-RFiting enthusiast. 

“Ill accosting Old Mortality, I did iiot fail to laiy 
nispect to his years and his principles, b('ginning my 
address by a res])ectful apology for int(‘rruptiiig his 
labours. Ilie.old man intermitted the operation of the 
chisel, took off* his spetdacles and w'i])ed them, then, 
replacing them on his nose, acknowledged my courtesy 
by a suitable nituni. Encouraged by Jiis afl'ability, I 
intruded upon him some questions concerning the 
sufferers on whose? monument he was now cinployejd. To 
talk of the exploits of the Covenanter's was the delight, as 
to repair theii' monuments was the biisiriess, of his life. 
He? was profuse in the conimunication of all the minute 
information which he? had c(>llected concerning them, 
their wars* and their, wande'riiigs. One w'ould almost 
have supposed he? must ha e beem Iheir contemiiorary, 
and have actually bchedd the? passages w hich he related, 
so much had he iden tilled his feelings and opinions with 
theirs, and ^o much had his narrative's the circum- 
stantiality of «an eye-witness. 

“ ‘ We,’ ho said, in a tone of exultation, — ‘w are tUo only 
true whigs. Carnal men have assumed that triumphant 
appella-tion, following iiim whose kingdom is of this 
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WQj'ld. Wliicli of tliein would sit six liours on a. wet hill- ’ 
side to hear a godly sermon ? I trow* an hour o’t wad 
staw^ tliem. They are neVr a fityr better than th«ni that 
shamena to take ui)oii theiiisells tlie i>e!*secuting nahie of 
bludetliirsty tones. Self-seekers all of them, •stri^'e^s 
after wealth, j)owei*, and worldly fiinbition, amj forgetters 
alike of what has been dree'd*^ and done by the mighty 
men wlio stood in tlio gap in the great day of wratli. 
Nae wondc‘r they dread the accomidishment of wliat was 
s])oken l)y the moiitli of the worthy iMr Peden, (that 
precious servant of the Lord, none of vvhos(^ words fell to 
the ground,) that the Frejich monzios* sail rist'. as fast in 
the glens of Ayr, and tla^ kenns of (Jalloway, as ever th(j 
Highlandmen did in 1077. And now tluw g!*i]>jnng 
to tlie bow and to th(^ spear, when they suld be inournhig 
for a sinfu’ land and a ]n*ok<*n coven; in t.’ 

. “Soothing the old m.in by led ting iiis ])(‘ciili;ir opinions 
pass without contradiction, and anxious to ])!‘olong t‘on- 
versation with so singular n ehar;i(,tei‘, 1 pT'evaihd upon 
liim to accei)t that hospitality, Avhi(*h Mi- (U(dsJibotham 
is always willing to extend to those who need it. In 
our way to the schoolmaster’s house, we calletl at the 
Wfillace Tnn, where 1 was ])retty certain 1 should find my^ 
patron about that hour of the f‘V(‘ning. After cour- 
teous interchange of civilities, Old Mortality was, with 
difficulty, i)revailed upon to join liis host in a singh^ gl.iss 
of liquor, and that on conditifui that ho should ]>e i)er- 
mitted to name the pledge, which he prefaci-d xfith a 
grace of about fiv(! ininuttis, and th(*n, with boniud. dolled 
and ej^es iqdifted, di aidv' to th<‘ irieniory of those luu'oes 
of the Kirk w'ho had first uj)liftc‘d her b;inner upon tlu^ 
mountains. As no ])ersua.sion could ])re\ail on him to 
(?xtend liis conviviality to a second cu]), my p.atron 
a{;companied him hoim*, and accoirimod;itetl him in the 
Prophet’s Chamber, as it is his pleasun; to call tlK*, clos(*t 
which holds a sp.ire Ix^d, and which Ls frequently a ])lace 
of retreat foi* the poor travidler.'* 

“Tlie nbxt day 1 totik lea\(; of Old Moitality, who 

* Consider. • ^ DLsgust. " Kndiirrd. 

* lYolsably rnoitxit'Uf'S. It. would that this was spoken ilunnp Iho appre- 
hensions of invasion from rraiieo. — I^nhiiahrrs (S.) 

^ He niij^hl htivo added, and for tlic* ru'h also; sip(‘C I laud my sbii's, the i;reat 
of the eai1h have also taken hsuhouruKc in my poor domieiW. And. during tlio 
sciTlcc of my huiid-maidcn, Dorotliv, who was ’bu\om and comely of a.speet, his 
Honour the Laird of SmaekHwa, in his ]>crcf^riiiu Lions to and from the inetrojiolis, 
was wont to prefer my rropBet’s Clu..nl>er even to tin; sanded chamber of dais in 
the Waflac,e Inn, and to bestow a mutcJikin, as he would jocosely say, to obtain 
the freedom of the house, but, in reality, to assure himself of my company during 
the evening. — .T. C. (S.) 
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scenica Jiuecrrd by ibe uiuisual attention witlj wliidi I 
Jiatl cultivated Jiis ac(|un.iiitance and listened io Ins con- 
vers;dit>n. After ho lia^ mounted, not v itliout diHioulty, 
the old white pony, he took me by tlui hand and said, 
‘The bfossinj^ of our Mastcu* be with you, young man ! 
My Jiours itre, like the oars of the latt(T iiarvest, and your 
days are yc't in ll»e spring ; and y(‘t you may be gathered 
into tlie garner of mortality before nu', for tlie sickle of 
d(\'itli cuts down tlie gretui as oft as tlie rij)(‘, and tlnuT is 
a colour in your (tln'ib, that, lik(i tlu^ bud of the rose, 
serveth oft to Jiide th(‘ worm of eoi*ru])tioii. Wherefore 
labour as one who knoweth not when his master calhith. 
And if it be my lot to return to this village after ye .are 
gaiitf h.*inie to youi* aiii plac<\ these auld witli(u*ed hands 
. will frame ;i stane of memorial, that your name may not 

• jierish from among tJie iieople/ 

‘‘1 thanked (.)ld Mortality for his kind intentions ig 
my liehalf, and luvia (*d a sigh, not, 1 think, of rc'grei so 
much as of resigmition, to think of the ehanci* that J 
might soon requiie his good olJices. J>ut tJiough, in all 
human probability, he did not err in su])posing that my 
siian of life may Ix' abridged in youtli, luj had over-esil- 

• mat(‘d th<i })(*riod <>f Jiis own ]>i]gnmag(‘ on eartli. Tt is 

now some y(‘a,r*s since he has been missed in all his usual 
haunts, wlul(» moss, lichen, and deiT-liair, are fast cover- 
ing thos(* stones, to cleanse wJiich had been the business 
of his life. About th(‘ beginning of tliis century lu* 
clos(?l his iiKU’taJ toils, bcdng found on the higlnvay near 
Ijookerby, in D.iuifih'sshire, exliaust(*d and just (expiring. 
The old white pony, tlie comjianion of all liis wanderings, 
w.as standing by the side of his tlying master. There was 
found about Jiis ]iei*son a sum of money suJlicimit for his 
<lecent interment, which serv(‘s to show that his death 
was in no ways hastened liy \ioleiic<^ oi* by want, '^fhe 
common peojih* still regard his mt^mory with great 
respect ; and ma,ny are of opinion, that tJie stones whic^li 
Jh*. repair<'d will not again nnyiire the assistam^ti of the 
chisel. They assert, tha.t on the tombs where the 

nianucr of tlie martyrs’ iniWYhv* is recorded, their names 
have remained indelibly legible since the death of Old 
Mortality, while tiiose of the p<»rsecutoi s, sculptured on 
tlie same monuments, have been entirely defaced. Tt is 
hardly necessary to say that this is a fond imagination, 
and that, since tlie time of tlfo piohs pilgrim, tlie^monu- 
ments which were tlie objects of liis care arc hastening, 
like all earthly memorials, into ruin or decay. 
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‘{.My readers will of course understand, that in em- 
bodying into one compressed narrative many of the anec- 
dotes which 1 Iiad the advantage of deriving from OUl 
Mortality, 1 have been far from adopting either his style, 
liis opinions, or even his facts, so far as they ^appear 
to liavc been distorted by party prejudice I have 
endeavoured to correct or verify them from tlie most 
authentic sources of ti'adition, afforded by the repre- 
sentatives of either party. 

“On the ])art of the Presbyterians, T have consulted 
such moorland farmers from tlie western districts, as, by 
the kindness of their landlords, or otherwise, liave been 
able, during the late general change of property, to rcstain 
possession of tin*, grazings on whicli their grandsires fed 
their Hocks and herds. 1 must own, that of late days, I 
have found this a limited source of infoi'ination. I hav(% 
therefore, called in the supiilementary aid of tliose , 
modest itinerants, whom tin* scrupulous civility of our 
ancestors denominated travf‘lling merchants, but whom, 
of late, a(^commodating ourselves in this as in more 
material particulars, to the feelings and sentiments of 
our more wealthy neighbours, we have learned to call 
packmen or pedlars, lb country weav(»rs travelling in^, 
hopes to get rid of tlieir winter web, but more especially 
to tailors, wJio, from their sedentary profession, and the 
necessity, in our country, of (jxercising it by temporary 
residtmcft in tin* biinilicis })y whom they arc cmploy(*.d, 
may be. consid(n-(*d as possessing a complete registSer of 
rural traditions, 1 have been imlebted for many illustra- 
tions of the narratives of Old Mortality, much in tlio taste 
and spirit of the original. 

“ 1 liad more diHic.ulty in linding materials for correcting 
the tone of nartiality which evidently j'^ervaded those 
stores of trarlitional learning in order tliat I rnigiit be 
ena])l(id to pi’(»sent an unbiassed picture of the manners 
of that unhaj)py ])eriod, and, at the same time, to do 
justices to the m(3rits of both parties. But I have been 
enabled to qualify the narratives^ of Old Mcfrtality and 
his Caimn-onian friends, li^y the reports of more than one 
descendant of ancient and honourable families, who, 
tliemsolv(‘s decayed into the liumble vale of life, yet look 
proudly back on the period wlien their an«eBtors fought 
and fell in behalf of the exiled house of Stewart. I may 
even Ijoast right reverend ’ authority on the same score ; 
for more than one nonjuring bishop, whose authority and 
income were upon as apostolical a scale as the greatest 
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abominator of Episcopacy could well cl(‘sire, have deigped, 
while pai'taking of the liumblc cheer of the Wallace lun, 
to furiiiish me with injprrnation corrective of the facts 
wliicli I learned from others. There are also here and 
tJjerc it laird or two, who, thougli they shrug their 
shoulders, #prof ess no great shame in their fathers having 
served in the persecuting squadrons of Earlshall and 
Clavcrliouse. 1 roiii the gamekeepers of these gentlemen, 
an office the most apt of any other to become hereditary 
in such families, 1 liave also contrived io collect much 
valual )le ii if o n n at i on . 

“ I'lxm the wJiole, J can liardly fear, that, M.t this time, 
in describing tlio op(‘ratioii which their opposite principles 
jn-oduced upon the good and bad nicm of both pai ties, I 
i;«in*l)e suspectetl of meaning insult or injusliiie to either. 
If I’ccollection of former injuries, extra-loyalty, and con- 
^ tempt and hatred of tlieir adversaries, procluced rigour 
and tyranny in the one party, it will hardly be denied on 
the other Jiand, that, if the zeal for Gods house did not 
eat up the conventicl(‘rs, it devoured at least, to imitate 
the phrase of Tlryden, no small poi tion of their loyalty, 
sober sense, and good breeding. We may safely liojx;, 
,that the souls of tlie bi’avo and silicon' on (dtlier side 
hav(i l<^ig looked down with surprise and pity upon the 
ill -appreciated motive's whicli caused their mutual Jiaired 
and hostility, while in this valley of darkness, blood, and 
t('ars. Peace to tlioir memory ! Let us tliiiik of tluan as 
the* .hen’oiiH^ of oin only Scottish tragedy entreats her 
lord to think of hei dejiarted sire : — 

‘O rake iidt up tlie ashes of our fathers! 

Implaeahle. reseudiient was their crime, 

And j'rie\ous has the expiation been.’ ” 


ClIArTEIl IT. 


. Summon an hundretl liorsc, by bi-eak (»f day. 

To wait our i^leasurc at the castle iriites. 

- o 

Under the reign of the last Stcwaits, there was an 
anxious wislitfin tlu» part of government to counteract, by 
every means in their power, the strict or puritanical 
spirit which had been the chief characteristic of the 
republican government, and to revive those feudal in- 
stitutions which united the vassal to the liege lord, and 
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boiUto the crown. Frequent musters and assemblies of 
tJie people, both for milit^iry exercise and for spoi-ts and 
pastimes, were api)oiiit<Hl by authcfcrity. The interference, 
in the latter case, was impolitic, to say tlie least ; for, as 
usual on such occasions, the conscitmees which <<^ere at 
lirst only scrupulous, became coidinned in tlieii opinions, 
insteafl of giving way to the terrors of authority ; aiirl 
the youth of both sexes, to wluun the pipe and tabor in 
Kngland, or tlie ba.g])ipe in Scotland, would liave been in 
themselves an irresisl ibici temptation, wen* enabled to set 
them at defiance, from the ]>rond coiiseiousiu'ss that they 
wer(», at the sanu^ time, r(‘sisting an aet of (‘Oiincil. To 
comp(il ni(‘n to dance and b(‘ iiit‘i r*y l)y authority, has 
raivjy sueceed('d even on board of sla.ve-slii])s, wh(*rr' it 
was foinauly sometina^s attcMupted by way of inducing 
the wr(‘teli<»d captives to agitate* t h(‘ir linihs and restorer 
Ui(‘ circulation, during tin* f(‘w miiiul(‘s th(‘y j)cr- 

mitt<*d to enjoy tiu' fVt\s]i air u})on Th(^ rigour of 

the strict ( Calvinists in(‘r<*ased, in proportitm to Ihewisluvs 
of the go\(‘rnmenl that it should bc^ i‘(*lax(^d. A judaical 
obserA'ance of tin* Sabbath -a. supej-cilious (ondemnation 
of all manly iiastimes and liannJess rtuTeations, as well 
as of the iirofa-ne. custom of jiroiniscuous dancing, that is, c 
of men and wouu'ii dancing togttlu'r in the samo» party 
(for 1 believe they admiit(‘d that the ext^rcise might be 
inotlensive if jiracti.sed by the parti(*s s(‘parab*.Iy) — dis- 
tinguisliing those wJio ]m)fessed a more* than ordinary 
sliare of sanctity, tliey discourage *d, as far as lay inTh(*ir 
power, (iven tJie anciemt uu(pp(n-sr/t<twiiy as they were 
termed, when the feudal array of the country was called 
out. and f'acli cro^vn-^’assal was renpiired to apjiear with 
such muster of men and armour as li(^ was bound to make 
by liis tie‘f, and that under Jiigh statutory penalties. 
The Ck)A ena-nters werc» tlu^ more jealous of those assem- 
blies, as the lord lieutenants and slieriH’s under wliom 
the^y were h(*ld liad instructions from the government to 
spare no ]>ains which might render tlnun agreeable to the 
young men who were thus sumpioned together, upon 
whom the militar\^ exeujdsw of the morning, and the 
sports wliich usually closed the evening, might naturally 
be supposed to Jjave a se^ductive (‘ffect. 

Thci preacliers and proselytes of the mo¥ip, rigid pi*es- 
byterians laboured, therefore, by caution, remonstrance, 
and authority, to diminiflli the attendance upon tliesc 
summonses, conscious that in doing so, they lessened not 
only the apparent, but the actual strength of the govern- 
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inont, by inii)eding tJio ox tension of that- rsymt <Jt‘ f!or;>.s 
wliich soon unites young men who are in the habif of 
lueotiTHf together for manly sport, or military ex(M*cise. 
'Pliey, therefore, e\ert(i(]*(.hemselves earnestly to prevent 
att(Mi(1anee on these oeeasions by tliose wJio could lind 
any possible excuse foi* abs(‘ni*e, and were es])eciaHy 
severe upon such of their hearers as jn(*r<? curiosity led to 
be spectators, or ]o\ (‘ of exercise i.o be part.-ikers, of tin; 
array and tlu^ sports wdiich took j)lace. Such of the 
gentry asacc(‘ded to these doctrines >v(‘re Jiot always, how’- 
ever, in a situation to b(* ruled by them. TIk'. conimands 
of the law vvei-e iiiiperaXi ve ; and the privy council, w ho 
administered tlu^ <\\ (Haiti ve iiower in Scotland, werc^ 
severe in enforcing the statutory penalties against the 
(‘row n-vassals Avho did not a.pp(\‘ir at the pi*i*iodi(!al 
wappen-schavv. Tht^ landholders wej*e compelled, there- 
fore, to S(‘nd their sons, ttmants, and vas.sals to tin* 
remlc^zvous, to the juuiilxn* of horses, nnm, and spears, af 
which tln»y vv(‘re rnted ; and it frequently hapjieiunl, that 
notwithstanding the strict (jliargo of th(‘ir elders, to 
• V(d<urn a,s soon as th(‘ formal inspection was ovov, the 
young men-at-arms w(*re unable to resist the temptation 
of sharing in the siiorts whieli succeeded tin* muster, or to 
*avoid listening to the praycn-s read in the chu!'(‘lnfs (ui 
these occasions, and tJius, in the opinion oi their repining 
jiareiits, meddling with the accurscnl thing which is an 
abominat ion in the sight of the Lord. 

TIni slnirifl* of the, county of Lanark was bolding the 
wapnen-schaw' (d’ a wild district, called the I'jiper Ward 
of Clydesdale, on a haugh or level plain, near to a royal 
borough, the name of which is no wHiy ess('ntial to my 
stoiy, on the morning of tin* rdh of INlay, IGTt), wJieii our 
narrative (!ommeiie(*s. Wluui tlm musters had b('en made* 
and duly reported, the young men, as was usual, won' to 
mix ill various sports, of wdiieh the chi(^f was to slioot at 
th(^ pnpiujay,^ an ancient game formerly iiractised with 
archery, but at this i>(*i’iod wdth lire -arms. This w’as the 
tigure of a bird, dec ked with pai-ty-colourcnl fi'athers, so 
as to resemble a popinjay or jiari-ot. It was suspcuided 
to a polo, and served for a mai^c, at which tin* competi- 
tors dischai’ged tiuur fusi'es and carabines in rotation, at 
the distance ^'^f sixty or s(!V(nity paces. He wdiosc ball 
brought dowm the iliark, lield the proud title of Captain 
of the Popinjay for tlje remainder »f the day, and whis 
usually escorted in triumph to tlic most reputable clfiinge- 

• Note 1 Festival of the Popinjay. 
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Iiougo in the neiglibourliood, where the evening waK 
closed with co]iviviality, conducted under his ausj)ices, 
and, if lie was able to sustain it, at liis expense. ^ 

It will, of course, be sup]>osed, that tlie ladies of the 
country assembled to witness this gallant sti-if(, those 
tixeepted who held the stricter tenets of i)uritanisiii, and 
would therefore Ih-ue deemed it criminal to alibrd coun- 
tenance to the profane gambols of the maligiiants. 
Landaus, barouches, or tilburies, tlanv wei e none in those 
simple days. The lord lieutenant of the county (a person- 
age of ducal rank) alone pretended to tin* magnilieence of 
a wheel-carriage, a thing covered with taniislied gilding 
and sculpture, in shape like tin* vulgar pictuie of Noah’s 
ark, dragged by eight long-tailed Flanders mares, Jjearing 
eight /wif/V/c.s* and six Th(‘ insid(\s weri^ tneir 

graces in pei-son, two maids of hojiour, two childrt'u, a 
cljaplain stulled into a sort of lateral recess, formed by a 
projection at the door of the \'ehicle, and called, from 
its appearance, th<j boot, and an equerry to hi.s Uraee 
ensconced in the corres]>onding convenience on tlie 
opposite sid(‘. A coatjlimau and thieve ])ostillions, who 
wore short swords, and tie-wigs with three tails, hail 
blunderbusses slung ludiind tliem, and ]>istols at their 
saddle-bow, conducted the equi])age. On the foot^board, 
behind this moving mansion -liouse, stood, or rather hung, 
in triple tile, six lacqueys in rich liveiaes, armed up to 
the teeth. The rest of the gentry, men and women, old 
and young, were on horseback, followed by th(‘ir servants ; 
but tlie company, for the reasons already assigned, was 
rather select than numerous. 

Near to the enormous leatheni vehicle wliich we have 
attempted to describe, a indicating her tith^ to prc'cedence 
over the untitled gentry of the country, might be seen the 
sober ])alfrey of Lady Margaret Jiellenden, bearing the 
erect and primitive form of La,dy jMargaret lierself, 
decked in those widow's weeds Avhicli the good lady had 
never laid aside, sinc(j the execution of iiei* husband for 
Jiis adherence to Montrose. 

Her grand-daughter, and only fiarthly care, the fair- 
haired Edith, Avho was ‘geiierally allowed to be the 
prettiest lass in the IJi>per Ward, appeared beside her 
aged relative, like Spring j)la<!(‘d close to ^JVinttur. Her 
black Spanish jennet, wliich she managed witli much 
grace, her gay riding-dre's, and laced sidcKsaddlo, had 
been anxiously pr(*pared to set lior forth to the best 
ad\'aiitage. But the clustering profusion of I’inglets, 
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wliicli, escaping froni under her cfip, were only confeed 
])y tx green ribbon from wantoning over lior shoulders , 
her ce-st of features, soft* find feminine, yet not without a 
cei'tain expression of playful archness, which redeemed 
their sW'eetriess from tiu' charge of insipidity, sometimes 
brouglit agfjiinst and blu(^-eyed beauties, — these 

attracted moi-e admiration from 1 he w'csterii youth than 
either the splendour of her cqui])ments or the ligure of 
her palfrey. 

Tlio attendance of these distinguished ladies w’as rather 
inferior to their birth and fashion in tliose times, as it 
consisted only of two ser\ants f»n horseback. Tlie truth 
was, that the good old lady liad been obliged to make all 
her domestic seiwants tui-n out to complete the quota 
which her })arony ought to funiisl) for the muster, and in 
which she w^ouhl not for the universe ha\'e been found 
delicieni. The old stew'ard, wdio, in st(iel cap and jack-* 
boots, led fortli li(*r array, had, as lic‘ said, sweated blood 
and W’ater, in his efiorts to ovc*rcomo the scruples and 
ev;isions of the moorland fanners, who ought to have 
furnished men, horse, and harness, on occasions. 

At last, tluiir dispute* caim* n(*ar to an oi)en declaration or 
iliostilities, the iikm'iis^hI e])iscopalian bestowing on the 
recusa.nts the whole thunders of the coiiimination, and 
receiving from tlunn, in return, tin? d(*nunciations of a 
(^ilvinistic exconimunication. AVhat w^as to be done? 
To punish the refractory tmuints w’ould have been easy 
enougti. The pri^'y council would readily have inqmsed 
fines, and sent a urooixif horse to collect them. Jlut this 
would have b<M*n calling the liuntsman and hounds into 
the pirden to kill the hare. 

“r\>r,” said Harrison to himself, “the carles have little 
(meugli gear at oiiyrate, and if 1 call in the r(*d-coats and 
take aw'ay what little they have, how is my worshipful 
lady to got lier rents paid at Candlemas, which is but 
a difficult matter to bring round even in the best of 
times ? ” 

So he armed the fow'Uu', and falconer, tlio footman, and 
tlie ploughman, at the liouie faiau, with an old drunken 
cavaiiering butJer, who had served witli the late Sir 
Richard under Montrose, and stunned the family nightly 
with his cxplVnts at Kilsytlie and Tippermoor, and wdio 
was the only nian in the i)arty that had the smallest zeal 
for the work in hand. In this ffianner, and by recruiting 
one or two latitudinarian poachers and blact -Ushers. Mr 
Harrison completed the quota of men which fed I to the 
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shajpe of Lady .Margaret Belloiiden, as life-rent rix. of the 
barony of Tillietiullein and others. But Avhen tlu'. 
steward, on tlie morning of the ^'.vcmtful day, had nnis- 
tored lnKOv>?//)r Ix'fore tht^ iron gate of th(' tower, tJie 
mother of Ciuldi(‘ Ileadrigg the iiloughman ai;i)cared, 
loaded with the jack-boots, bud' coat, and othev accoutre- 
ments which har^ been issued fortii for the s<*r\ ice of the 
day, and laid them before the steward; demuri*Iy assuring 
Jiim, that ‘Svhcther it- wore the colic, or a qualm of con- 
science, she could not tak ujion her to decide, but sure it 
was, Cuddie had b(i(‘u in sail* sti*aits a’ night, and she 
couldna say he was inuckh* better this morning. The 
linger of Heiiven,” slu* said, “was in it, and her bairn 
should gang on nae sic errands." IMins, penalties, and 
tlire^-its of dismission, w ere denounced in vain ; Iheniother 
was olistinate, and Ckuhlie, vcho uiuhn-vvent a domiciliary 
risita,tiou for the purjiose of verifying liis statci of body, 
could, or* would, answ'(n’ only by deei) groans. Mause, 
who had been an ancient domestic in tlie family, was a 
sort of favourite with Lady Margaret, and pr(*sumod 
accordingly. Lady Margaret, had lieiself s(^t forth, and 
Jier authoritjr could not bo ajipealed to. In this dilemma, 
the p)od genius of the old butler suggest(‘d an expixlient.^. 

“He had seen rnony a braw callant, far* Jess th^#.n (lus(‘ 
(libbie, fight brawdy inuhu* Montrose. What for no tak 
( luse Gibbie ? ’’ 

This was a half-witted lad, of v(»ry small stature, wdio 
had a kind of charge of the poultry under the old hen- 
wife ; for ill a Scottish famUy of tliat day th(*r(? was ly, 
wonderful substitution of labour. This urchin being sent 
for from the stubble-field, Avas hastily mufiied in the bulf 
coat, and girded rather than with llie sword of a full- 
grown man, his little legs plunged into jack-boots, and a 
steel c!i]) put upon his head, which seemed, from its size*, 
as if it had been intended to extinguish him. Thus 
accoutered, he was hoisted, at his own (sarnest request, 
upon the quietest horscj of the ])ai*ty ; and, pi’oiuptea ami 
supported by old (4udyill the butler, as his front tile, lie 
passed muster tolerably ; tlie slierifl'not caring to 

(‘xamine too closely the recruits of so well -affected a 
person as Lady Margaret Belleuden. 

To the above cause it was owdiig that- the personal 
retinue of Lady Margaret, on this OA entful day, amounted 
only to two lacquejrs, w'itli Avhich diminislu^d train she 
would, on any oth(*r occasion, have been much ashamed 
to appear in public*. But, for the cause of royalty, she 
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was ready at any time to have made the most iniri^se,**ved 
personal sacritiees. She had lost her husband and two 
l)roiuisiTig sons in the civil wars of that unliappy i)ei iod ; 
l)ut she laid ree(‘ived her reward, for, on his route through 
the west of Scotland to meet Cromwell in tlio unfortuiia.b‘ 
tield of Worcester, Charles the Second had acrtually break- 
fasted at the Tower of Tillietudlem ; an incident \yhich 
formed, from tliat moment, an important ei-a, in the life of 
Lady Margjirct., who seldom afterwards partook of that 
meal, either at hom(‘ or abroad, without detailing the whole 
circu install c(‘S of the royal visit, not forgetting the salu- 
tation whicli Jiis majesty confc*rred on each side of her 
face, though she som<‘times omitted to notice that he 
bestowed the saiiu* favour on two buxom serving-wenches 
who appeared at her back, elevated for the day into the 
capacity of waiting gentle-women. 

Tliese instances of royal favour were dt^cisive ; and if 
Lady Margaret had not been a contirmed royalist already, 
from sense of high fiirili, influence of education, ami 
hatred to tln^ opposite party, through wliom she had 
sufl’enMl sucdi domestic calamity, the having given abnvik- 
fast to maj(*sty, and rc'ceived the royal salute in return, 
wert' honours' (niough of themselves to unite hci* <‘\- 
chisively to the fortum*s of the Stewarts. These were 
now, in all a])p('a ranee, triunipliaut : but Lady Margaret's 
z(*al had adherc'd to them through the worst of times, and 
was ready to sustain tlu* sa. me severities of fortune should 
theif* S(?ale once* more kick the beam. At ])resent she 
enjoyed, in fidl cxr-ent, the military display of the foree 
whieii st-ood rc'ady to support the crown, and stilled, as 
well as she eould, the mortilieatioii she felt at the un- 
worthy (U^sertion of lier own retainers. 

INIany i-i vilifies j)ass(‘d Ix^tween her ladyship and the 
representatives of sundry ancient loyal families who wen' 
upon the ground, by whom she Avaslu'ld in higli reverence ; 
and not. a, young man of rank j)assed by them in the 
course of llu* muster, but he carried his body more erect 
in tlu'. saddle, and thi^'w his hors(‘ upon its haunches, to 
display his owji horsi'inanship :in(l tht* i)erfect bitting of 
his steed to the best atl\anta.ge in th<* eyes of Miss Edith 
Bellenden. Lut llu* young\*avalit*rs, distinguished by 
high descent' and uiuloubtiul loyalty, attra-cli'd no more 
attention from Edith than tin' laws of courtesy 
peremptorily demaiuhal : and s1k‘ turned an iudiflerenl 
ear to th(' compliments with which she was addressed, 
most of which w(*i-e little the worse for the weai*, though 
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bori^iowed for tljo nonce from the laborious and long- 
winded romances of Calprenedc and Scuderi, the mirrors 
in whicli the youtli of that age delighted to dres^t)iem- 
selves, ere Folly luid thrown her ballast overboai-d,^ and 
cut down lier vessels of the first-rate, such as the refinances 
of Cyrus, Cleopatra, and otliers, into small craf^, drawing 
as little water, or, to speak more plainly, consuming as 
little time as the little cocklwat in which the gentle 
reader has deigned to embark. It was, liowever, the 
decree of fate that Miss Belleuden should not continue to 
evince the same equanimity till the conclusion of the 
day. 


CHAPTER 111. 


Horseman and horse confess'd the bitter pang. 

And linns and wnnior fell with heavy clang. 

J^leamri's of fIo2H\ 


When the military evolutions liad been gone througii 
tolerably well, allowing for the awkwardness of men and « 
of liorses, a loud shout announced that the competit.oi's 
were about to stej) fortli for the game of the pojnnjay 
already described. The mast, or pole, liaving a yard 
extended across it, from wliich tlie mark was displayed, 
was raised amid tlie acclamations Of the assembly *, and 
even those wlio liad eyed the evolutions of the feudal 
militia with a sort of malignant and sarcastic sneer, from 
disinclination to the royal cause in which they were 
professedly embodied, could not refrain from taking 
considerable interest in the stiife which was now 
approaching. They crowded towards tlie goal, and 
criticised the appearance of each competitor, as they 
advanced in succession, discharged tlieir pieces at the 
mark, and had tlicir good or bad address rewarded by the 
laughter or applause of the spectators. But when a 
slmider young man, dressf^d ytith groat simplicity, yet not 
without a certain air of pretension to elegance .and 
gentility, approfiched tlie st^ation wath his fusee in his 
hand, his d.ark-gi'een cloak thrown back over his shoulder, 
his laced rufll* and feathered cap indicating a superior 
rank to the vulgar, there was a murmur of interest .among 
the spectators, whether altogether favourable to the 
young adventurer, it was difficult to discover. 
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“Ewhow, sirs, to see liis father’s son at the like o’ thae 
fearless follies ! ” was the ejaculation of the elder and 
more rigid puritans, whose curiosity had so far overcome 
their bigotry as to bi’ing them to the jday -ground. But 
the generally viewed tlie strife less morosely, and were 
coiitentedi»to wish success to the son of a deceased pres- 
byterian leader, witliout strictly examining the propriety 
ot* his being a com] )eii tor for the prize. 

Their wishes were' gratified. At the first discharge of 
his piece the gi*een ach enturer struck the po])injay. being 
the first palpable hit of the day, though several balls had 
passenl vei’y near the mark. A loud shout of applause 
ensued. But the success was not decisive, it being neces- 
sary that €^ach who followed should have his chance, and 
that those who succeeded in hitting the mark, should 
renew the strife among themsehes, till one displayed a 
decided sup(‘rioi ity over the others. Two only of tlioi^e 
who followed in order succeeded in hitting the popinjay. 
The first was a young man of low rank, heavily built, and 
who kept his face mufllled in his grey cloak ; the second 
a gallant young cavalier, romarkablt* for a handsome 
exterior, sedulously decoi-atod foi* the day. He had been 
since the muste^r in close attendance on Lady Margaret 
and Miss Bellonden, and had left tl)cm with an air of 
inditierence, when Lady Margai‘(^t had asked whether 
there was no young man of family and loyal ])rinciples 
who would dispute the prize witli the two lads who had 
lieeif siuicessful. In halt a minute, young Lord Evandale 
threv' himself from his horse, borrowed a gun from a 
servant, and, as we liave alr(*ady noticed, hit the mark. 
Great -was the interest excited by the renewal of the 
ef)ntest l>etwoen the three candidates who had been 
hitherto successful. The state eiiuipage of the Duke was, 
with some difficulty, put in motion, and approached more 
near* to tlic serene of action. The r iders, both male and 
teinalo, turned their hoi-ses’ heiids in the same direction, 
and all eyes were l)ent upon the issue of the trial of skill. 

It was the etiqucit<‘ in the second contest, that the 
competitors should take their turn of firing after drawing 
lots. The first fell upon the young plebeian, who, as he 
took Ids stand, ha If -uncloaked his rustic countenance, 
and said to tne gallant in green, “ Ye see, Mr* Henry, if it 
W€ire ony other day, i <!ouId hae wished to miss for your 
sake ; but Jenny Dennison is lookuig at us, sac I maun 
do my best.” 

He took his aim, and his bullet whistled past the mark 
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SO #>io.*irly, that tlio 2)cn(lulouR object at wliicli it was 
directed was seen to sliiver. Still, liowever, he had not 
hit it, and, with a downcast look, he withdrew himself 
from fui'tlicr competition, and hastened to disappear 
fi’oiii the assembly, as if fearful of being recognised. Th(‘ 
green c/iffssrar mjxt advanced, and his ball a s^:>cond tiiiu* 
struck the popinjay. All shouted ; and from tlie out- 
skirts of th(^ assembly arose a cry of, “The good old cause 
forever!” 

While the dignitaries lient their brows at those (*xult- 
ing shouts of tlie disalfected, the young Lord Evandale 
advanced again to the hazard, and again was successful. 
The shouts ajid congratulations of the well-ailected and 
arisiocratical part of the audience attended his success, 
but still a subsequent trial of skill remained. 

The green marksman, as if determined to bring tin; 
eJlhir to a decisioji, took his hors(‘ from a ])erson who held 
liim, having prt‘\ iously looked carefully to (lu* s(‘curity of 
Jiis girths and the litting of his saddle, \aulted on his 
back, and motioning with his hand for the bystanders to 
make w«ay, S('t spurs, passed the p]ac(‘ fi*om whicli he was 
to tire at a gallop, and, as ho passed, threw up the reins, 
turned sideways upon his saddle, discharged his carabine,* 
and brought down the popinjay. Lore! l^vandah' imi- 
tated his example, although many around him said it was 
an innovation on the established i)i’actic(‘, which lie was 
not oi^liged to follow. But liis skill was not so per*fect, or 
his horse was not so well trained. Tlie animal sw^erved 
at the inoinent his master tired, and the ball missed the 
popinjay. Those who Jiad been sui-prised by the address 
of the green marksman were now equally pleased by his 
courtesy. He disclaimed all merit from the last shot, 
and proposed to his antagonist that it should not lie 
counted as a hit, and that tJiey should renew the contest 
on foot. 

“I would prefer horseback, if I had a horse as well 
bitted, jukJ, proliably, as well broken to the exercise, as 
yours,'* said the young Lord, addressing his antagonist, 

“Will you do me the ^lionour to use him for the next 
trial, on condition you will lend mo yours?” said the 
young genthunan. 

Lord Evjtndalo was ashamed to fi^oept tlbs courtesy, as 
conscious liow much it would diminish the value of 
victory; and yet, uimble u> suppress his wish to redeem 
his reputation as a marksman, he added, “that although 
he renounced all pretensions to the lionour of ilu^ day,” 
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(which he said soinowhat scornfully,) “yet, if the viVXor 
had no particular objection, he would willingly oinbrace 
Jiis <;)l1Jiging offer, and» change liorses with Jiiin, for the 
pur])ose tif trying a shot for love.” 

As hfe said so, h<^ looked boldly towards Miss Bellendeii, 
and tradi^on says, that t}»o eyes of tlui young iiraillciir 
travelled, though more covertly, in the same direction. 
The young Lord’s last, trial was as unsuccessful as tlie 
former, and it was with difficulty that he pr•esel■^'ed the 
tone of scornful indiflerence whicJi he liad hitJierto 
assumed. Ihit, conscious of the ridicule which attaches 
itself to tluj resentment of a losing jjarty, he ]'eturned to 
his antagonist the horse on which he had made his last 
unsucct\ssful attempt, and received back his own ; giving, 
at. the same tiim*, thanks to his competitor, who, he sai(l, 
had i-e-establish(‘d his fav ounte lioi se in his good opinion, 
for he had be(‘n iji great dajjgei* of transferring to tbv^ 
poor nag the blame of an infei*iority, which every one, as 
well as hims(*lf, must now }>e satisfied remained with the 
rider. Having made this speech in a lone in which 
mortitication assumed the veil of indifference, he mounted 
his horse and rode olf the ground. 

► As is the usual w\*iy ot the woi'ld, the applause and 
attention even of those whose wishes had favoured Lord 
Kvandale, were, ui)on his decisive discomfiture, transferred 
to his triiimiihant rival. 

“Who is'lie'^ wliat is his name?” ran from mouth to 
moufti* among the gcuitry who were present, to few of 
whom he wa.', jieisonally knowji. His style and title 
having soon transi)ired, and being within that class wdiom 
a great man might notice without derogation, four of 
the, Duke’s friends, with the obedient start which poor 
Maholio ascribes to his imaginarv retinue, made out to 
lead the victor to his presence. As they conducted him 
in triumph through the crow'd of spectators, and stunned 
him at the same time with their compliments on Ins 
success, lie chanced to pass, or i-at.her to be led, immediately 
in front of Lady Margaret and her grand-daughter. The 
Captain of the popinjay ;*,iid Miss llcllenden coloured 
like crimson, as the latter returned, with embarrassed 
courtesy, the low inclination wliich the victor made, even 
to the saddle-bow, in passing her. 

“Do you know that young^ perscpi ?” said Lady Mar- 
gai’Cit. 

“J — T — have seen him, madam, at my uucle’.s, and— and 
elsewhere occasionally,” stammered Miss Edith Bellenden. 
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hoar thorn say around me,” said Lady Margaret, 

“ that the young spark is the nephew of old Milnwood.” 

“The son of the late Colonel Miortoii of Miliiwood^ who 
coinnianded a regiment of hoi’se with great tourage at 
Dunbar and Inverkeithing,” said a gentleman \^ho sate 
on horseback besidci Lady Margaret. ** 

“ Ay, and wlio, before that, fought for the Covenanters 
both at Marston-Moor and l^hiliphaugh,” said Lady Mar- 
garet, sigiiing as she pronounced the last fatal words, 
which ]jer husband s death gave her such sad reason to 
remember. 

“ Your ladyship’s memory is just,” sjiid the gentleman, 
smiling, “but it wer(‘ well all that were forgot now ” 

“//r ought to remember it, Gilbertscleugh,” returmid 
Lady Margaret, “and dispense with intruding himself 
into the company of tliose to whom his name must bring 
•unpleasing recollections.” 

“Y^ou forget, my dear lady,” said her nomeiiclator, 
“ that the young gentleman comes here to discharge suit 
and service in name of his uncle. I would every estiite in 
the country sent out as pretty a fellow.” 

“His uncle, as well as Jiis umquhile* father, is a round- 
head, 1 presuim^,” said Lady Margaret. • 

“ He IS an old miser,” said Gilbertscleugh, “with whom 
a broad piece would at any time weigh down political 
opinions, and, therefore, although i)robably somewhat 
against the grain, he sends tlie young gentleman to attend 
the muster to save pecuniary pains and peiialtidfe. As 
for tlie rest, T suiipose the youngster is happy enough to 
escape hero for a day from the dulne.ss of the old house at 
Milnwood, where he sees nobody Init Jiis hypochondriac 
uncle and the favourite housekeeper.” 

“ Do you know liow many men and horse the lands of 
Milnwood are rated atV” said the old hidy, continuing 
her enquiry. 

“Two Ijorsemen with complete Jiarness,” answered 
Gilbertscleugh. 

“Our land,” said Ljidy Margauet, drawing herself up 
with dignity, “hasalwa’ s f varnished to the muster eight 
men, cousin Gilbertscleugh, and often a voluntary aid of 
thrice the number. 1 remember his sacred Majesty King 
Charles, when he took his disjune at Tiltietudlem, was 

particular in enquirpig” 

“ 1 see the Duke’s carriage in motion,” said Gilberts- 
cleugh, partliking at th(‘ moment an alarm common to all 

’ Late. 
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Lady Margai’et’s fricnd&J, when she touched upon tho 
topic of the royal visit at the family mansion, — “I sec the 
Duke’s carriage in motmii ; 1 presume your ladyship will 
take you»* right of rank in leaving the held. May T be 
permitted to convoy your ladyship iiiid Miss Bellendeii 
home? — forties of the wild wliigs have been abroad, and 
are said to insult and disarm the well-afFected who travel 
in small numbers.” 

“We thank you, cousin Oilbortscleugh,” said Lady 
Margaret ; “ but as we shall Jiave the escort of my own 
people, I trust we have less need than otliers to bj 
troublesome to our friends. Will you have the goodness 
to order Harrison to biing up our people somewliat more 
briskly ; lie rides them towards us as if lie were leading 
a funeral procession.” 

The gentleman in attendance communicated his lady’s 
orders to the trusty stewai*d. • 

Honest Ilarrison had his own reasons for doubting the. 
prudence of this command ; but, once issued and received, 
there was a necessity for ol>eying it. He set oh', therefore, 
at a haiid'galloj), followed by the butler, in sucli a military 
attitude as became oin* who Jiad served under Montrose?, 
^and with a look of dehanco, rendered sterner and fiercer 
by the inspiring fumes of a gill of brandy, which ]\q had 
snatched a moment to bolt to the king’s health, and 
confusion to the Covenant, during the intervals of 
military duty. Unhappily this potent rcfreshinent 
wiped away from tlje tablets of his memory the necessity 
of paying some attention to the distresses and difficulties 
of his rear-tile, Goose Gibbie. No sooner had the horses 
struck a canter, than Gibbie s ^ack-boots, which the poor 
boy's legs were incapable of steadying, began to play 
alternately against the horse's Hanks, and, lieing armed 
with long-ro welled spurs, overcame the patience of the 
animal, which bounced and plunged, wliile poor Gibbie’s 
entreaties for aid never reached the ears of the too heedless 
butler, being drowned partly in the concave of the steel 
cap in wiiich his head was immersed, and partly in tlu? 
martial tune of the Giillaiit Gr;emcs, wliich Mr Gudyill 
whistled with all his power of lungs. 

The upshot was, that the steed speedily took the matter 
into his own ihaiids, and having gambolled hither and 
thither to the great arnuscmient of all spectators, set off 
at full speed towards the Jiuge family-coach already 
described. Gibbie’s pike, escaping from its sling, had 
fallen to a level direction across his hands, which, 1 grieve 
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to i .ay, were seeking dishonourable saf(*ty in as strong a 
gras]) of tlie mane as their muscles could manage. His 
casque, too, Imd sli})p(‘d completely over his facc, s 9 that 
he saw as little in front as lie did in rear. Hdeecl if lie 
could, it would ha^e availed him little in the circum- 
stances ; for his ]»oi‘so, as if in league with the disaflectod, 
ran full tilt towards the solemn equipage of the Duke, 
which the projecting Iaiu*e threatened to perforate froni 
window to window, at ihe risk of transfixing as many in 
its passage as the celebrat(‘d thrust of Orlando, which, 
according to the Italian epic poet, broached as many 
Moors as a Frcncinnan spits frogs. 

On beholding the bent of this misdirected career, a 
panic shout of ini ngled terror and vvratli was set qp by 
the whole cquipagf*, insides and outsides, at once, which 
had the happy eflect of averting tlu* tlireatened misfoi tune. 
The capricious horse of Ooosti Cibbio was t(*rritied by tlie 
noise, and stumbling as ht* turned short, round, kicked 
and plunged violently as soon as lu^ re(*ov(‘r(‘d. The jack 
boots, the original cause of the disasb^r, maintaining the 
reputation they Jiad ae(piii‘ed when woiai by lietter 
cavaliers, answ(‘red every ])luuge by a fresh prick of the 
spurs, and, by tlicir ])on(h‘rous weight, ke])t their place> 
in the stiiTU])s. Not so (lOose 0il)hie, who was fairly 
s])urned out of those wide and ponderous greaves, and 
])recipitated over tlie horse’s head, to the infinib^ 
amusement of all tin* spectators. His lance and helmet 
had forsaken him in his fall, ami, for the eomplcLion of 
liis disgrace. Lady Alargarc^t Ikdlenden, not perfectly 
aware that it was one of her warrioi-s who was furuishing 
so much entertainment, came up in time to see her 
diminutive man-at-arms sti ipped of his lion^s hide, — of the 
bufl-coat, that is, in which he was mufiled. 

As she had not been Tiuule acquainted with this 
metamoi’phosis, and could not even guess its cause, lier 
surpiisc and resentment' w^n-e exti‘(»me, nor wine they 
much modifif3d by the excuses and explanations of her 
steward and butler. She made a jiasty n^tn^at hom(‘ward, 
extremely indignant, at. the shouts and lauglibu* of th(' 
coirqxiny, and much disposed to vent h(‘r displeasure on 
the refractory agriculturist whose ])la.c(' (loose (ribbic had 
so unliappily supplied. The grtsatei* jiartv of the gentry 
now' dispersed, the whimsical misfortuiKi wdiich laid 
befallen tlie gens Irarinerie of 1’illietudlein furnishing 
them witii huge* enterlaiuinent on their road homeward. 
The hoi'semeii also, in little parties, as tlieir roa<l lay 
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logotJjor, diverged iVoiD iJie place of veiidtv.voiiR, oxci'plhig 
such as, having tried their dexterity al- tlie popinjay, M^ero, 
l>y ancient custom, oblig(‘d to partake of a grace-cup 
with their captain before t1i(*ir dei)arture. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A1 fairs lio i)lay'<l hcfiin* the spearmen, 

AtuI fjuiJy in their gear then, 

Steel bonnets, pikes, and swords shone clear then 
As onv bead ; 

No^v wlia sail play hefoie hie weir men. 

Since Ilahhie'.s dead! 

Kleify on Jlahhic i<hnp&on. 

The cavnlcadc ot liorscmcn on tli(‘ir road to the little 
borough-town w(‘r(‘ prc'ced<*d Ity Mitd Blanc, the town^ 
})iper, mounted on his whit (3 galloway, tinned with liis 
dirk and broadsword, and b(‘tiring ;i chtinter stretiming 
with tis intiny ribbons as would d(‘ck out six country 
belles for a fair or ]>refieliing. Niel, ti clean, tight,, well 
timbered, long-winded fellow, had gained tla; ofKeitil sitn- 

ptition of town-piper of by Ids merit, w-ith ttll tli(» 

eincdmueiits thereof; ntiimdy, the Toper’s Croft, as it is 
still ctilled, ti field of tibout tin ticr(3 in extent, live mei ks, 
iind fi new- livery coat of tin* town’s colours, yearly ; sona^ 
liopes of ti dollar u]K)ii the day of the (‘li'ction of magis- 
tratest, providing tlio provost were tible tiiid willing to 
tillbrd such a gr;dui\y : and the privilege of ptiying, at till 
the r^ spectfible houses in the neighbourhood, an annutil 
visit at spring-time, to rejoice their hetirls with his music, 
to comfort his ow^n wdth their ale and brtiiidy, and to beg 
from each ti modicum of se(»d-corn. 

In tidditioii to these inestimable advantages, Niels per- 
sontxl, or professional, acconiplishnicnts won the lieart of 
'•} 3<^P.V w'i(low% who then kept the principal change-liouse 
in the borougli. Tier former husband htiving been a 
strict presbyteritin, of^sucJi note thtit he usually went 
among his sect by the name of Ctiius the publican, many 
of the more rigid w’^crc scandalized by the profession of 
tlie successor wdiom his relict liail chosen for a second 
helpmate. A- the. hroivat (or brew ing) of the TIow’ft* le- 
tained, nevertheless, its uni*i vailed reputation, most of 
the old customers continued to give tt a preference. The 
chfiracter of the new landlord, indeed, was of tliat accom- 
modating kind, which (Miabled him, by close attention to 
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tlio Lolin, to keep his little vessel pretty steady amid tlio 
contciidiii" tides of faction. He wfis *a good-humoured, 
shrewd, seiiish sort of fellow, indifieretit alike to the dis- 
putes about church and state, and only anxious rt-o secure 
the good-will of customers of every description. But his 
character, as well as the state of the country, will be best 
understood by giving tlie reader an account of the in- 
structions which he issued to his daughtei% a girl about 
eighteen, whom he was initiating in those cares xvhich had 
been faitlifully discliarged by his wife, until about six 
months before our stor^?^ commences, when the honest 
woman had been carried to the kirkyard. 

“Jenny,” said Nhd Blane, as tlie girl assisted to disen- 
cumber him of his bagpipes, “tins is tin? tirst day that^ ye 
are to take the place of your wortliy motiier in attending 
to the public : a douce woman she was, civil to the custo- 
ir.ers, and had a good name wi^ Whig and "Pory, baith up 
the street and down the street. It will be hard for you * 
to till her place, especially on sict a thrang day as this ^ ' 
but Heaven’s Avill maun be obt*yed. — Jenny, whatever 
JMilnwood ca’s for, bo siir(» he maun hae"t, for he’s tin? 
Captain o’ the Pojunjay, and auld c-ustoms maun be sup- 
ported ; if lie canna pay the 1 awing ^ himsell, as 1 ken • 
he*s keepit unco short- by the head. I’ll find a way f-o 
shame it out o’ his uncle. — Tlie cur.-fcte is playing at dice, 
wi’ Cyornet Grahamc. He eident - and civil to the.m baith 
-j-clergy and captains t*an gie un unco deal o’ fa,slr‘ in tha.t‘ 
times, where they take an ill-will. — The dragoons w*ill be 
crying for ale, and they wuuna xvant it, and maunna want 
it — they are unruly chields, but they pay ane some gate 
or other, 1 gat the hunile-cow,^ that’s the best in tlie byre, 
frae black Frank Iiiglis and Sergeant Botliwell, for ten 
pund Scots, and they drank out the price at ae dowii- 
sitti ng.” 

“ But, father,” interrupted Jenny, “they say the, twa 
reiving loons '* drave the cow frae the gudewite o’ Hell's- 
moor, just because she gaed to liear a licld-preaching ae 
Sabbath afternoon.” - 

“Whisht ! VO silly tawpie,”*® said her father, “we have 
naething to do how they come by the bestial tliey sell-- 
be that atween them and tlieir consciences. — -Aweel—Tako 
Aotice, Jenny, of that dour, stour-looking ^ (^4,rle that sits 
by the cheek o’ the ingle,” and turns his back on a’ men. 
Efe looks like ane o’* the liill-folk, for I saw him start a 

* Keekonhig. * Attentive. •'» Annoyance. •* iraimless cow, 

« Thieving rascals. « Fo<»l, • Sulky, stern lookin’/;. ** i<'ircfli<lc. 
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weo* when lie saw the red-coats, and 1 jalouse^ he wad 
hao liked to hae ridden by, but his horse (it^s a guda 
gelding) was ower sair ti-a vailed ; he behoved to stop 
whether h(^, wad or no. V(‘rve him cannily,'* Jenny, and 
wi’ littl^ din, and dinna bring the sodgors on him by 
speering ^ qpy questions at him ; but let na him hae a 
room to iiimsell, they wacl say we were hiding him — Foi* 
yoursell, Jenny, ye’ll be civil to a/ the folk, and take nae 
heed o’ ony nonsense and daffing*' the young lads may say 
t’ye. Folk in the hostler line maun put up wi' muekle. 
Your mither, rest her s/iul, could pit up wi’ as muekle 
as maist women - but air hands is fair play : and if ony 
body bo uncivil ye may gie me a (;ry-— Aweel, ™ when the 
malt begins to get aboon the me^il, they’ll begin to speak 
about government in kirk and state, and tlien, Jenny, 
they ai*e like to quarrel —let them be doing— anger’s a 
drouthy passion, and the mair they dispute, the mair alo^ 
they’ll drink ; but ye were best serve them wi’apint o’" 
the sma’ browsV it will heat them less, and they’ll never 
ken the difference.” 

“ TJut, father,” said Jenny, “ if they come to lounder ® ilk 
• itlier, as they did last time, suldna I cry on you ? ” 

“At no hand, Jenny; the redder^ gets aye the warst 
nek in the fray. If the sodgers draw their swords, ye’ll 
cry on the corporal and the guard. Tf the country folk 
tak the tangs and poker, yell cry on the b.ailie and town- 
officers. Ilut in n.ae event cry on me, for T am wearied wi’ 
doudliag^*? the bag o’ wind a’ dny, and I am gauri to eat 
my dinner q^uietly in the si3cncc.^^ — And, now I think on’t, 
the Laird ot Lickitup (that's him that was the laird) was 
speering for sma drink and a saut lierring — gie him a pu’ 
be the sleeve, and round into his lug'- 1 wad be blithe o’ 
his company to dine wi' me ; he w\as a gude customer 
anes in a day, and w’aiits miething but means to be a gude 
ane again — he likes drink as weel as e’er Im did. And if 
ye ken ony puirbody o’ our acquaintance that'sblate**'for 
want o’ siller, and has far to gang hanie, ye ncedna stick 
to gie them a waught*'* o’ drink and a bannock — we ll ne'er 
miss’t, and it looks ci*cdft{ible in a house like ours. And 
now, hijiny, gang awa’, and serve the folk, but first bring 
me my dimior, and twa chappins o’ yill and the mutcli- 
kin stoiip o’ brandy.” 

Having thus devolved his wliole cares on Jenny as 

« 

’ Little. a Suspect. •*» Carefully. ♦ Asking. » Giddy talk. 

"Thirsty. ’^Brewing. "Strike. * Peace maker. '"Dandling. 

' * Inner apartment, ** Ear. Backward. IJuaff, Quarts. 
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Ni<4 l>lan<» aiu] the ri-drvavf lairtl, once 
his patron, but now glad to be liis tr(»nclier-conipauion, 
sate down to c^njoy theiriseives for tlic reniaindcr of the 
('vening, r(‘inot<' from tin*, bustle df the ]>ubli(*, j’ooin. 

All in .)(‘nny\s deiiartineiit was in full activity. The 
knights of the* popinjay received and requited the 
hospitable entortaiinnent of their captain, who* though ho 
spared the cup himself, took care it should go round with 
due celerity among tlie rest, who might not liave otlier- 
wise deemed tlieinselves Jiandsomely treated. Tlieir 
numbers nieltod away by degrees, and were at length 
diminished to four or live, who began to talk of breaking 
up their party. At another table, at some distance, sat 
two of tlie dragoons, whom Kiel Diane liad mentioned, a 
sergeant and a private in the celebrated Jolin Graliaim? 
of Olaverhouse’s i*egimciitof Lite-Guards. Even the non- 
commissioned otficers and prhates in those corps w(‘r(i 
^not considered as ordinary mercenaries, but rather 
approacJied to the rank (rf the Frerrcli mousquetairos, 
lujing regarded in the light of cafiets, who perfonm^d 
the duties of rank-and-file with the pi-ospect of obtaining 
commissions in case of distinguishing themselves. 

Many young num of good families w^ore to be found in 
tlio ranks, a circii instance wdrich added to the x>ride aiuf 
self-consequence of these troops. A remarkable instance 
of this occurred in the person of the non-commissioned 
officer in question. His r(‘al name was Francis Stewart, 
but he was universally known by the apjrellation of.Doth- 
w ell, being lineally descended from tire last earl of tlia.t 
name ; not the intamous lover of the unfortunate Queen 
Mary, but Francis Stewvirt, Earl of Bothwell, whose 
turbulence and repealed conspiracies eml^arrassed tlie 
early part of James bixth s reign, and who at lengtli died 
in (‘xiie in great jjoverty. Tlu^ sun of this Eai*l had sued 
to Charles I. for the restitution of part of his father's 
forfeit(»d estates, but the grasp of the nobles to whom 
they had been allotted w as too tenacious to be unclenched. 
The breaking out of tlie civil w\'irs utterly ruined liim, by 
intercepting a small pension which Charles T. liad allowed 
Jiinij and he died in the fttmost indigence. His son, after 
having s(u*ved as a soldier abroad and in DritJiin, and 
jmssed through several vicissitudes of fortune, was fain 
to content himself w'itli the situation of a non-com- 
missioned ofljc<‘r iup the. Tjife-Guards, although lineally 
descended from tlie royal family, the father of the for- 
h;ited Earl of Dothweill having be(*n a natural son of 
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JaiiK'S YU Gre.'il porsoiwil stix^ngth, iiiid dexterity in the 
iis(‘ of his anus, as well as the reiu;irka})le eiroumstances 
of hj^ descent, liad neeoin mended this man to th(‘ 
attention f -f liis onicers. liut he partook in a great degree 
of tlie licentiousness and oppressive dis])osition, whicli 
the habit oe acting as agents for government in levying 
tines, ('xacting free iiuartei'S, and otherwise, oppressing 
the Presbyterian recusants, hail rmidered too gencnil 
among tliese soldiers. They w(‘re so much accustonied to 
sudi missions, til at tiiey i-oneeived themselves at liberty 
to commit all manmn* of license with impenity, as if 
totally exem])led from all law and authority, excepting 
t h(‘ command of theii* ollicers. On sucli occasions Both- 
well ,was usually tlie most foi-ward. 

It is probable that Both well and his companions would 
not so long have rc'inained quiet, but for respect to the 
])jesenee of their Cornet, who commanded the small pai‘ty» 
quartered in flu* borough, and who was engaged in a, 
game at dic(* with tlie eurnto of the place. Ilut both of 
these being sudd(‘nly cnlh'd from their amusement to 
speak with the chief magistrate iqxui some urgent 
business, Both well vvas not long of evincing his contempt 
4'or the rest of the company. 

“Is it not a strange thing, Halliday,” he said to liis 
comrade, “to see a set of bunq)kins sit carousing here 
this whole evening, without having dj'ank the king’s 
houlth ? ” 

“ ThV y hiivQ drank the king's health,” said Plalliday. 
“I heal'd tliat c:e«.n kail-worm- of a lad name his 
niaies* v’s healt.li ” 

he?” said Bothvvoll. “Then, Tom, we'll have them 
drink the Archbishop of St Andrew's health, and do it on 
their kiu'es too.” 

“So we will, by G said TTalliday ; “and he tliat re- 
fuses it, we ll luiv t* him to the guard-liouse, and teacii him 
to ride tlu* colt foaled of an acorn, vvdth a brace of 
carabines at eacli foot to keep liim steady.” 

“Bight, Tom,” continued Bothwell ‘ “and, to do all 
things in order, I’ll begin wit^i that sulky blue-bonnet in 
the ingle-nook.’’ '' 

He rose accordingly, and taking his shcatlied broad- 
sword under his arm to support tlie insolence which he 
meditated, })laced himself in front of the stranger noticed 
by Niel iBano, in bis admonitions to his daughter, as 

' Sec NoU: 2. Itnthvrell. 2 Catoi-pillar, slender. 

Comer at liresidc, 

fi— J 
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b&ng, in all probability, one of the hill-folk, or refractory 
Presbyterians. 

“1 make so bold as to request of your precision, 
beloved,'’ said the trooper, in a tone of affectet.’ solemnity 
and assuming the snume of a country preacher, *' that you 
will arise from your seat, beloved, and, having bent your 
hams until your knees do rest upon the floor, beloved, 
that you will turn over this measure (called by tlie pro- 
fane a gill) of the cornforttible creature, wliich the chi’iimI 
denominate brandy, to the health and glorification of liis 
Grace the Archbishop of 8t Andrews, the worthy primate 
of all Scotland.” 

Ail waiti‘d for tlie sti-anger’s answer. — His features, 
austere even to ferocity, with a cast of eye, wJiich, 'wjilliout 
being actually obliciue, approached nearly to a squint, 
and whicli ga\c a very sinister (‘xpression to his coun- 
tenance, joined fo a fi'ame, scjuare, strong, and muscular, 
though something under tlni middle size, seemed tp 
announce a man unlikely to undeiotand rude jt)sting, or 
to receive insults with imjniuity. 

“And what is tin* consequence,” said he, “if I should 
not be disposed to comply witli your uncivil request ? ” 

“The consequence thereof, Ixdoved,” said Bothwell, ki. 
the same tone of raillery, “will Ixj, firstly, that I will 
tweak thy proboscis or nose. Hecondly, beloved, that 1 
will administt'r my fist to tliy distorted visual optics ; and 
will conclude, beloved, with a practical application of the 
flat of my sword to the shoulders of the recusant.'^ 

“ Is it even so ? ” said the stranger ; “ then give me the 
cup ; ” and, taking it in his hand, he said, with a peculiar 
expression of voice and manner, “ The Archbishop of 8t 
Andrews, and the place he now worthily liolds ; — may 
each prelate in Scotland soon be as the Right Reverend 
James 8harpc ! ” 

“ He has taken the test,” said Hal li day, exultingly. 

“ But with a qualification,” said Bothwell ; “I don’t 
understand what the devil the crop-eared wliig means.” 

“ Come, gentlemen,” said Mortan, who became impatient 
of their insolence^ “ weSire here met as good subjects, and 
on a merry occasion ; and we have a right to expect we 
shall not be troubled with this sort of discussion.” 

Bothwell was about to make a surly answer, but 
Halliday reminded him in a whisper, that there were 
strict injunctions that tl^^ soldiers should give. no offence 
to the njen who were sent out to the musters agreeably 
to the council’s orders. 8o, after liououring Morton with 
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a broad and fiei*(;(^ start*, be said, “Well, Mr J^opinjay, T 
shall not disturb your reign ; T reckon it will be out by 
twelve at night.— Is it Hot an odd thing, Halliday,'’ he 
continued, addressing his coinp.-inion, “that they should 
make sutdi a fuss aliout cracking off tlicir birding-picces 
at a mark \C hich any woman or boy could hit at a day’s 
practice ? If Captain l\)pinjay, now, or any of his troop, 
would try a bout, either with the broadsword, backsword, 
single rapier, or rapier and dagger, for a gold noble, the 
first-drawn blood, there wouJd be some soul in it, — oi*, 
zounds, would the bumpkins but wrestle, or pitch the 
bar, or putt the stone, or throw the axle-tree, if (toucliing 
the end of Morton’s sword scornfully with his toe) they 
carry things about them that they are afi-aid to draw.” 

Morton’s patience and pi*udence now- gave way entirely, 
find he wfis about to make a vciy angry answer to 
Botliwelfs insolent observations, when the stnuigcr* 
stepped forward. 

• “This is my quarrel,” Ik* said, “and in the name of the 
good cause, I will set* it out myself. — Hark thee, friend,” 
(to Both well,) “wilt thou wrestle a ffdl with me ?” 

“With my whole s]nrit, beloved,” answered Both well ; 
^yea I will strive with tliec, to the downfall of one or 
iKith.” 

“ Then, as my trust is in Him that can help,” retorted 
his antagonist, “I will fortbwitii nifike thee an example 
to all speh railing Babshak€?hs.” 

With tlifit lie drop}iod his coarse grey liorseiiian’s coat 
from his shoulders, and, extending his strong bniwny 
arms with a look of determined resolution, lie ofloi*ecl 
himself to the contest. The soldier was nothing abashed 
by the muscular frame, broad chest, square shoulders, 
and hardy look of his antagonist, but, whistling with 
great composure, unbuckled his belt, find laid aside his 
military coat. The company stood round them, anxious 
for the event. 

Tn the first struggle the trooper seemed to have some 
advantage, and also in the second, though neither could 
be considered as decisive. Bht iv vras plain he had put 
his wholt. strength too suddenl3^ forth, against an antfi- 
gonist possessed of great endurance, skill, vigour, and 
mngth of wind. In the third close, the countryman 
lifted his opponent fairly from the floor, and hurled him 
to the ground with • such viol^ice, tliat he lay for an 
instant stunned and motionless. His comrade Halliday 
immediately drew his sword; “You have killed my ser- 
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geaiit/' lie exclaimed to i.lio victorious wrestler, “and by 
all that is saci ed you shall answer it ! ’’ 

“Stand back ! '^ cried AFortoiP and his coinpanic'ns, “it 
was all fair })lay ; your comrade sought a falK, and h(; has 
got it.” 

“That is tru(^ enough,” wiid Jlothwi'il, ho slowly 
rose; “put u]> your bilbo, Tom. 1 did not think then* 
was a crop-i‘ar of them all could have laid tlu*. b€\st ca]) 
and feather in th(* King's Life-Ouards on iiie iloor of a 
ra-scally change iiousi'. — Hark ye, frimid, give me your 
iiaiid.” The stranger ludd out his hand. “J ]>romise 
you " said i»oth\\ell, squ(H‘zing his hand \ery hard, “that 
the time will conu* when wo shall nK*(‘t again, and try 
tJiis game over in a more earnest- manner." r 

“And I’ll promise you,” said the sti-angi'r, returning 
the grasp with equal tirniness, “that when we ]»e\t meet, 
1 will lay your la*ad as low as it lay ('M‘n now, wh(‘n you 
shall la-ck tlie power to lift it up again.’’ 

“Well, lieloved,” answered iWlnvidl, “if thou be'st a 
whig, thou ai*t. a stout and a braM* om*, and so good even 
to thee-'Hadst liest take thy nag befoi'r* th(‘ Cornet 
makes t he round ; for, I promise thee, he has stay’d less 
suspicious-looking p(‘rsons.” • 

The strangei* S(;(}ne‘d to think that ilu* liint was not to 
be negh‘cfc(*d ; In* Hung down his reckoning, and going 
into the stable, saddl(‘d and ])rought out a jiowerful black 
horse, now recruited by rest and forage, and tu\*Jiing to 
^Morton, observed, “ 1 i’id<* towards Milnwood, which I 
hear is your home ; w'ill you give me* tlie advantage and 
j)rotection of your company?" 

“Certainly,’ said .Morton ; although there w\as souuv 
tliing of gloomy and relentless severity in tlie man's 
manner from w liicli his mind recoil(‘d. His companions, 
atVr a courteous good night, broke up and went ofi’ in 
ditlerent directions, some kr*eping them company for 
about a mile, until they dropjXHl oH' one by one, and the 
travellers wore kift alone. 

The company had not long left the Howff, as Blane’s 
jmblic-housc was calkM, ^Vherl the trunipeits and kettle- 
drums sounded. The troopers got under arms in tlie 
market-xjlace at tliis unexpected sumiqons, whjle, with 
faces of anxiety and earnestness, Cornet Grahame, a 
kinsman of Clavo^houso, and the Provost of the borough, 
followed by half-a-dozeu soldiers, and towii-oflicors wdth 
lialberks, entered the apartment of Niel lllane. 

“Guai d the doors ! were the iirst words wliich the 
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Comet spoko ; “ let no man leave the liousc. — So, Bo+b- 
welJ, liow comes this? Did yon not lic;ar them soiuid 
boot and saddle ?” ^ 

“ He was just going to quarters, sir,” said his comrade ; 
“he has had a biid fall.” 

“Tn a fray, I suppose?” said (Iraliamc^ “If you 
lu^gleot duty in tliis way, your royal blood will hardly 
])rot,eet you.” 

“How h.‘i\(i 1 neglected duty?” said Piothw'cll, sulkily. 

“ You should ha\'e been at (piariers, Sergeant Hothweil,” 
replied the ollJc(*r ; “you have* lost a golden oimortuiiity. 
Here^ ai'e news come that the Arclibishop of St Andrews 
has .been strangely aiul foully assassijiated by a body ot 
the rebel whigs, wlio pursue<l and stopped his carriage on 
MagusAIuir, iiear the town of St xYndrews, dragged him 
out, and dispatched him with their swords and daggers.”^ 

All stood iighast at th(» intelligence , 

“ Her(? are their descriptions," continued the Cornet, 
pulling out a proclamation, “the reward of a tiiousand 
nu;rks is on (^ach of tlubr heads.” 

“TJie test, the lest, and the qualilieation ! ” said 
Bothwell to Halliday ; “1 know the meaJ)ing now — 
JJpuiids, that we should not liavc^ stopt iiiin ! Co saddle 
our lioi*s(is, Halliday." Was tluux* one of the men, Cornet, 
very stout and square-maile, double-chested, tliiii in the 
flan ks, ha vv k-iiosed ? ” 

“Slay, stay,” said CWnet Crahame, “let me look at 
the paper. ” ’ llacksi on of llathillet, tall, thin, black- 
haired.” 

“That is not iny man," said Bothwell. 

“John Balhiur, called Burley, aquiline nose, red-haired, 
live feet eight inches in height " 

“It is he — it is the very man!” said Bothwell, — 
“sk<jllies- fearfully with one eye?” 

“Bight,’ continued Cirahame, “ lode a strong black 
liorse, taken from tin? primate at the time of the 
murder.” 

“Tlie very mati,” (‘xc\|iinied Bothwell, “and the very 
liorse! Ik* was in this roonunot a quarter of an hour 
since.” 

A few hasty enquiries tended still more to conflnu the* 
opinion, that th.* resmwed and stern stranger was Balfoui 

' The* Rrnoral account of this act of ossassiiiiilion In to be femml in all histories 
of the period. A more piirticiilur narrative mn/ be fodtul in the words of one ot 
flu* actors, .fames KiisscII, in liic Appemlix to Ivirkloii’s History of the Church of 
Seotlttiid, puiilished by Charles Kirkpatrick Slianic, Csquire Ito, Kdinlauvli, 
1S17. (S ) " S(|iiint.s 
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of hurley, the actual coininaiicler of the band of assassins, 
who, in the fury of misguided zeal, liad murdered the 
j^riinate, wJiom tlicy accident^jlly met, as they were 
searching for another persoji against whoin^ they bore 
enmity.^ In their excited imagination the casual ren- 
counter had the ai)pearancc of a providential interference, 
and they put to deatli ihe archbishop, with circumstances 
of great and cold-blooded cruelty, under the belief, that 
the Lord, as they expressed it, had delivered liim into 
their hands.*-* 

“ Horse, horse, and pursue, my lads ! ” exclaimed Cornet 
Grahame ; “the murdering dogs head is worth its weight 
in gold.’’ 


CIIAPTLIL V. 


Arouse thcc. yoiitlil— it is no human call— 

(tocVs chuivh is leagiifr'd — haste ti. man the wall; 
Iliuste where the liedcross banners wuve^ on hij;h, 
Signal of lioiiour\l death or vietoi-y I 

Dm-*. 


Morton and liis (‘ompanion had attained sonte distance 
from the town before either of them addressed the other. 
There was something, as we have observed, reiiulsive in 
the manner of the stranger, which pi-eventod Morton 
from opening the conversation, and he himself seemed to 
have no desire to talk, until, on a sudden, he abruiitly 
demanded, “What has your fatlier's son to do with such 
profane iiiuinni cries as I find you iliis day engaged in ?” 

“1 do my duty as a subject, and jnirsue iny liarinless 
recreations according to my own pleasure,” roi)lied ■\lorton, 
soniewliat oflended. 

“Is it your duty, think you, or that of any Oliristian 
young man, to })ear arms in their cause who liave poured 
out the blood of God’s saints in the wilderness as if it had 
)K?en water ? or is it a lawful recreation to waste time in 
shooting at a bunch of feat)iers,^and close your evening 
with wine-bibbing in jiubUc -houses and nuirket-towns, 
when He that is mighty is come into the land with his 
fan in his hand, to purge the wlieat from tlie chaff?” 

!■ 

* One Carmichael, .slieriff-dcputc in Fife, who liatl been active in enforcing the 
penal measures against n«]y;i-conf(ii;niists. Jle was on the moors liimtfng, but 
receiving uecidcntul information that u party was oul in ques^f him, lie returned 
borne, and escaped ttvi iate designed for him, wbieh befell nls patron the Arch- 
hlAbop (S.) 

IScc Note j. Murdcrei'S of Arelibishop Shar|K'. 
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“T suppose from your style of conversation,” s*‘id 
Morton, ‘^that you arc one of tliose who have thought 
proper to stand out ag^jrinst the government. 1 must 
remind yov that you are unnecessarily using dangerous 
language in the presence of a mere stranger, and that the 
times do not render it safe for me to listen to it.” 

“Thou canst not help, Henry Morton,” said his com- 
pjinion ; “ thy Master has his uses for thee, and whcji 
He calls, thou must obey. Well wot I thou hast not heard 
the call of a true preacher, or tliou haclst ere now been 
what tliou wilt assuredly one day become.” 

“ We arc of the presbyterian persuasion, like yourself,” 
said Morton ; for his uncle’s family attended the ministry 
of one of those numerous presbyterian clergymen, who, 
conii^lying with cei-tain regulations, wci’c licensed to 
preach without interruption from the government. This 
as it was callcjd, made a gniat schism among, 
the Presbyterians, and those wdio accepted of it were 
severely censured liy the more rigid sectaries, who refused 
the proffered terms. The stranger, therefore, answei’od 
\vith great disdain to Morton’s profession of faith. 

“That is but an equivocation — a poor equivocation, 
ye listen on the Sabbath to a cold, worldly, time-serving 
discourse, from one who forgets his high commission so 
mucli as to hold his apostleship by tlie favour of the 
courtiers and the false prelates, and ye call that hearing 
the word! Of all tlie baits with wliieh the devil lias 
fished for souls in those days of blood and darkness, that 
Black Tndulgejice li.-.s be<‘n the most destructive. An 
awful dispensation it has been, a smiting of the shepherd 
and a scattciing of the sheep upon the mountains — an 
uplifting of one Christian banner against another, and a 
fighting of the wars of darkness with the sw^ords of the 
children of light I ” 

“My uncle,” said Morton, “is of opinion, that we enjoy 
a reasonable freedom of conscience under the indulged 
clergymen, and 1 must necessarily be guided by his 
sentiments respecting jihe choice ot a place of worship 
for his family.” 

“Your uncle,” said the horseman, “is one of those to 
whom the least lamb in liis own folds at Miliiwood is 
dearer than tue whole Christian flock. He is one tliat 
could willingly bend down to the golden-calf of Bethel, 
and would lui.ve flsiied for the dust thereof wheii it was 
ground to powder and cast upon the waters. Thy father 
was a man of another stamp.” 
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‘SMy father,’* rt'plied Morton, “ was iiuh^rd a bravo and 
gallant man. And ,vou may have lu'ard, sir, that h<‘ 
fought for that royal family in whose name 1 was this day 
carrying arms.” i 

“Ay ; and had he lived to see tliese days, hi. would 
have cursed the hour he ever drew sword in dieir cause. 
But moi ‘0 of tills hereafter— I promise thee full surlily 
tliat thy hour will come, and then the words thou hast 
now heard will stick in tliy bosom like barbed arrows. 
My ro;id lies there.” 

He ])ointed towards a pass leading up into a wild extent 
of drea?*y and desolaie hills : but as 1 k‘ was about to turn 
his horse's h(‘ad into the rugged path, which led from th<‘. 
high-road in tiiai- direction, an old woman wrapped in a 
reel cloak, avJio was sitting by tl)o cross-way, arose, and 
approaching him, said, in a inystei’ious tone of voice, “ If 
♦ye be of our ain folk, gangna up tin* j)ass the night for 
your lives. Thei'c is a lion in the path, that is there. 
The curate of Brotherstane and ten soldiers hae bes<*t tlie 
))fiss, to hae the lives of ony of ou»* puir wanderers that 
veiitui-e that ga1(‘' to join wi’ Hamilton and Dingwall.” 

“ Have the ])ei*seouted folk drawn to any head among 
themselves r’ cleuianded the sti’angei*. • « 

“About sixty or seventy horse and foot,” said the old 
dame ; “ but, ewhow ! th(?y are puirly armed, and warse 
fended - wi’ vici nal.'* 

“God will help his own,” said the horsciUran. “Which 
way shall J take to join them 

It’s a mere impossibility tJiis night,” said the Avoman, 
“the troopers ket'j) sae strict a guai'd ; and they say 
there’s str*aiige neAvs come frae the (tast, tliat makes tliern 
rage in their cruelty niair lieree tlian (‘V(*r —Ye maun tak(? 
shelt(‘r somegate for the night b(d'or(i ye get to the muirs, 
and keep yoursell in hiding till the grey o’ the morning, 
and then you may tind your way through th^ Dr ake Moss. 
When J hear-d tiifi aAvfii’ threat eniiigs o’ the oppressor's, 1 
e’en took my cloak about m(% and sate down Iry the Avay- 
sid(i, to Avarii ony of our j)uir sc;iitteied remnant that 
chanced to come tliis ga^e, hofoi-e they fell into the n<‘ts 
of the spoilers.” 

“Have you a house near this?” said the str*anger ; “and 
can you give me liiding there ? ” 

“I Jrave,” said the old woman, “a hut by the Av^ay-side, 
it may be a mih* fi’bm hon«je ; but four men of Belial, 
caUod dragoon.s, ar e lodged therein, to spoil jrry househokl 
' Ko4m 1. ” rrovMle^l. 
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goods at their pleasure, because I ^yill not wait upoii Hk? 
thowless,^ thriftless, hssculess- ministry of that carnal 
man, John Half (ext, tli# curate.” 

“(iood'Uiglit, good woman, and thanks for thy counsel,” 
said th:j stranger, as he rode away. 

“ The blessings of the promise upon you,” returned the 
old dame ; “ may He keep you that can keep you.” 

“Amen!” said the traveller; “for where to hide my 
head this niglit, mortal skill win not dii'oct ino.” 

“I am very sorry for your distress,” said Morton; “and 
had I a house or place of shelter that could called my 
own, 1 almost think I would lisk th(? ntiiiost )*igour of the 
law rather than lea\ e you in such a strait. But my uncle 
is so alarmed at the pains and penalties denounced by the 
laws against such as comfort, receive, or consort with in- 
tereommuned person.s, that lie has strictly forbidden all 
of us to hold any intercourse with them.” • 

“It is no less than 1 expected,” said the stranger; 
“nevertheless, 1 might be received without his know- 
ledge ;— a barn, a liay-loft, a cart-shed, — any place where 
1 could stretch me down, would be to my habits like a 
tabernacle of silver set alxiut witli planks of cedar.” 

„ “J assure you,” said Morton, much embai’rasscd, “that 
I have not the means of receiving yon at Milnwood with- 
out niy uncle’s consent and know’h*d^e ; nor, if 1 could do 
so, would I think myself justiliable iii engaging him un- 
consciously in a danger, wdiich, most, of all otliers, lie fears 
and deprecates.” 

“Well,” said the ti-iveller, “T have but one w^ord to say. 
Did y(Mi ever heai* you father mention John Balfour* of 
Burley r’ 

“ His ancient friend and comrade, wiio saved his life, 
w*itli almost the loss of his own, in the battle of Loiig- 
marston-Moor?— Often, ver*y often.” 

“J mil that Balfour,” said his companion. “Yonder 
stands tliy uncle’s hoirse : 1 S(*e the light among the tr ees. 
The avenger of blood is Ixiiind me, and my death certain 
unless I have I’efuge tirvre. Now*, make tliy choice, young 
man ; to shrink from the* sid*? of thy father's friend, like a 
thief in the night, and to leavi^ him exposed to the bloody 
death from whicli he i*escued thy father, or to expose 
thine uncles \toridly goods to sueli peril, as, in this pei'- 
verse generation, attends those' wijp give a morsel of 
liread or a di'aught of cold water* to a Christian man, 
when penshing for lack of refi’eshment I ” 

^ Useless. Titinoss 
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A thousand recollections thronged on tLo mind of 
Morton at once. His father, whose memory he idolized, 
had often enlai’ged upon liis obligations to this man, and 
regretted, that, after liaying been long comraf^es, they 
had parted in some unkindness at the time when the 
kingdom of Scotland was divided into llesoluti oners and 
Protesters ; the former of whom adhered to Charles Tl. 
after his fatlier's death upon the scaffold, while the Pro- 
testers inclined rather to a union with the triuiiiphai^t 
republicans. The stei-n fanaticism of Burley had attached 
him to this hitter party, and the conn-ades had parted in 
displeasure, never, as it happened, to meet again. Tliesc 
circumstances the deceased Colone! Morton had often 
mentioned to his son, and always with an expression of 
deep regret, that he liad nc\er, in any manner, been en- 
abled to repay the assistance, which, on more tlian one 
olicasion, he Jiad received from Burley. 

To hasten Morton’s decision, the niglit-wind, as it swept 
along, brought from a distance the sullen sound of a 
kettle-drum, which, seeming to approach nearer, inti- 
mated that a body of horse were upon their march 
towards them 

“It must be Claverhouse, with tlie rest of his regiment. i 
What can have occasioned this night-march ? If you go 
on, you fall into their hands — if you turn back towards 
the borough -town, you are in no less danger from Cornet 
Grahame’s party. — The patJi to the hill is beset. I must 
shelter you at Milnwood, or expose you to instant deatli ; 
— but the punishment of the law sliall fall upon myself, 
as in justice it should, not upon my uneJo. — Follow me.” 

Burley, who liad awaited his resolution with great com- 
posure, now followed him in silence. 

The house of Milnwood, built by the father of the 
present jiroprietor, was a decent mansion, suitable to tlie 
.size of tlie estate, but, since tlie accession of tliis owner, it 
had been suffered to go considerably into disrepair. At 
some little distance from the house stood the court of 
offices. Here Morton paused. • 

“I must leave you here for little while,” he wliispered, 

“ until 1 can provide a bed for you in tlie house.” 

“I care little for such delicacy,” said Burley; “for 
tliirty years this head has rested oftener oil the turf, or 
on the next grey stopc, than upon either wool or down. 
A draught of ale, a morsel of bread, to say my prayers, 
and to stretch me upon dry hay, were to me as good as a 
painted chamber and a prince’s table,” 
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It occurred to Morton at the same moment, (licit to 
attempt to introduce the fugitive witliin the liouse, would 
materially increase the^langer of detection. Accordingly, 
having struck a light with implements left in the stable 
for tliat purpose, and having fastened up their horses, he 
assigned Surley, for his place of repose, a wooden bed, 
placed in a loft half-full of hay, which an out-of-door 
domestic had occupied until dismissed by his uncle in one 
of those fits of parsimony which became more rigid fixnn 
day to day. In this un ten anted loft Morton left his com- 
panion, with a caution so to shade his light that no 
reflection might be seen from the window, and a promise 
that he would presently return with such ndreslmients as 
he might be able to procure at that late hour. This last, 
indeed, was a subject on which he felt by no means 
confident, for tli(^ ixiwei* of obtaining even the most 
ordinary provisions depended entirely upon the humoift- 
in which he might liappen to find his uncle’s sole con- 
fidant, the old housekeeper. If she clianced to be a- bed, 
which was very likely, or out of humour, which was not 
less so, Morton well knew the case to be at least proble- 
matical. 

• Cursing in his heart the sordid parsimony which per- 
vaded every part of his uncle’s establishment, he gave 
the usual gentle knock at the bolted door, by which he 
was accustomed to seek admittance, when accident had 
detained him abroad beyond the early and established 
hours of rest at the house of IVlilnwood. It was a sort of 
Jiesitatiiig tfip, which carried an acknowledgment of 
transgression in its very sound, and seemed rather to 
solicit than command attention. After it had been 
repeated again ajid .again, the housekeeper, grumbling 
betwixt her teeth as she rose from the chimney corner in 
the hall, and wrapping lier checked handkerchief round 
her head to secure lier from the cold air, paced across the 
stone-passage, and repeated a careful “ Wlia’s there at this 
time a night ? ” more than once before she undid the bolts 
and bars, and cautiously oj^ned the door. 

“This is a fine time o’ night, Mr Henry,” said the old 
dame, with the tyrannic insolence of a spoilt and favourite 
domestic ; — “a braw time o’ niglit and a bonny, to disturb 
a peaceful house in, and to keep quiet folk out o’ their 
beds waiting for you. Your jincla’s been in his inaist 
three hours syne, and Robin’s'^ill o’ the rlieumatize, and 
he’s to his bed too, and sae I had to sit up for ye myselt 
for as sail- a hoast as 1 hae,” 
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Heife slio coughed once or twice, in further evidence of 
the egregious in<*onvPijience Avhicli sht^ hnd sustjiined. 

“Much obliged to you, Alison, aiwl many kind than^cs.” 

“Hegl), sirs, sac fair-fasliioned as wc are ! Mony folk c?i’ 
me Mistress Wilson, and Milnwood hinisell is the only ane 
aljout this town thinks o* ca’ing me Alison, and hidt^ed he 
as aften says Mrs Alison as ony other thing.” 

“Well, then, Mistress Alison,” said Morton, “T regally 
am sorry to have kept you up waiting till I came* 
in.” 

“And now that you are come in, Mr Henry, said 
cross old woman, ^‘wliat for do you no tak un your candle 
and gang to your bed ? atid mind ye ditnia let the caudle 
sweal^ as ye gang alang 1i»e wainscot })arlour, and luiud 
a* the house scouring to get out the grea-se again.” 

“But, Alison, 1 really must liave sonuithing to eat^ and 
a draught of ale, before 1 go to b(‘d.” 

“Eat? — and ale, Mr Heniy? — My eertie, ye’re ill to 
serve I Do ye tliink we bavena lioard o’ your gmnd 
popinjay wark yonder, and bow ye bleezed away as 
iriuckle poutlier as wad hae shot a’ tln^ wild fowl that 
we’ll want atween and (]Jaiidlemas- and t}i<*u ganging 
majoring to the piper’s Ifowtl* wi’ a’ the idhi loons - in the * 
country, and sitting tli^re birling,^ at yonr ])oor uncle’s 
cost, nae doubt, wi’ a’ the scad* and I'aff o’ the water-side, 
till sun-down, and tlum (ioming hanie and crying for ale, 
as if ye Avore maister and niair ?” 

Extremely vexed, yet anxious, on account of his guest, 
to procure refreshments if possible, Morton sn])prpss(»d 
his resentment, and good liumonredly assured JNIi.s AVil- 
son, that he was really botJi hungry aiul thirsty ; “and 
as for the shooting at the iKiinnjay, 1 lieve heard you say 
you have been there yourself, Airs Wilson- 1 wisli you 
bad eome to look at us.” 

“Ah, Maister Thuiry,” said the old dame, “I wish ya 
binna Ixsgirining to learn the way of blawing in " a 
womans lug'^ wi’ a’ your whilly-wha’s !''• — Aw<*el, sa.e ye 
(linna practise them but on auld wives like me, the less 
matter. But tak heed o’ Jh‘ queans, lad. — Popin- 

PLY — ye think yoursell a braw fellow enoAv ; and troth ! ” 
(surveying him witli the eaiulle,) “then^s nae fault to 
lind wi’ tlio outside, if the inside be conforiiiing. But I 
mind, wlieu 1 was a gili)y ^f a lassock,^* seeing tlie Duk<‘, 
that was him that lost Ids head at Jjondoji — folk said it 

' Swinp. “ Rancals ^ Drhikinp. 

< MultcrliiK. WlioctJIing tulk •' Kiolicksome pirl. 
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\iraRna a very glide fine, but it was aye a sail* loss ti'^ him, 
puir gcntleinau — Aweel, ho Avan the popinjay, for few 
eared to win it owor«liis Oracf^'s licad—weel, he had a 
comely presence, and when a’ the genthis mounted to 
show tludr cjipers, Jiis Gr.-iec was as n(*fir to me as 1 am to 
you ; and lui said to me, ‘Tak teiit^ o’ yoursell, my bonnie 
lassie, (these we!*e liis very words,) for my horse is not 
very cliancy.’ -And now, fis ye sfiy yr liad sae little to eat 
or drink, ill let you that 1 havena been sae unmindfu’ 
o’ you ; for T diiin/i thifik it's saft^ foi* young folk to gang 
to tJieir U‘(] on an empty stamach/’ 

To do Mrs Wilson justice, lier nocturnal harai»gues 
upon such occasions not uiifrequently termiiifited with 
thi;i sage apotJu*gm, which always prefficcd tlie i)ro- 
cluciiig of some i>rovision a little b(‘ttei‘ tliaii ordiiiai’y, 
such as she now phic(‘d befon‘ him. In fact, the principal 
object of her nhnuiderlnij wfis to display her consequenfii^ 
and love of |K)wer ; for Mrs Wilson ivas not, at tlie, 
liottom, fin il]-temp<u‘e(l woman, and certfiinly loved her 
old and yoinig master (both of whom slie tormented 
oxtri’inely) bett(»r ilian anyone else i)i the world. )She 
now eyed Mr ileiiry, as slie called him, with great com - 
ydaevney, as ho partook of her good cheer. 

“Mucklc gude iiuiy it do ye, my bonny man. 1 troiv 
ye dinna get sic fi skirl-in-the-pan as that fit Niel Blane’s. 
His wife was fi canny body, and could dre.ss things \ery 
wool for ane in her lin(‘ o’ business, but no like a gentle- 
nifin's housekeopei , to lx* sure. Ibit J doubt the 
daughter’s a sil’y iliing — au uiico cockernony she had 
busked on licr liead at. the kirk hist Sunday, i am 
doubting that thi'rew'ill lx* news o’ fi’ thfie braws. But 
my auld e(‘n’s drawing thegither — dinna hurry yoursell, 
my bonny m;in, tak mind alK)ut the putting ont the 
candle, find there's fi horn of ale, and a glass of clow 
gillie-flower water ; I dinnfi gie ilka body tliat ; I keep it 
for a pain 1 hae whiles in my fiin stfimacli, and its better 
for your young blood thfin brandy. Sae, gude-night to 
ye, Mr Henry, and that ye tak gude cfire o’ the 
candle.” ^ w' 

Morton promised to att<?nd punctually to lier caution, 
find requested her not to be alarmed if she heard the door 
opened, as sue knew he must again, as usual, look to his 
horse, and arrange him for the night. Mrs Wilson then 
retreated, and Morton, folding up liis provisions, wfis 
about to hasten to his guest, when the nodiiiiig head of 

* Cwe. 
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the Aid liousekeeper was again thrust in at the door, with 
an admonition, to remember to take an account of liis 
ways befoj*e lie Jaid himself down</0 rest, and to pray for 
protection during the Jiours oi: darkness. i 

Sucli were the manneis of a certain class of domestics, 
once common in Scotland, and perhaps still to bo found 
in some old manor-houses in its remote counties. They 
were fixtures in the family they belonged to; and as they 
never conceived tlie jiossibility of such a thing ns dismis- 
sal to be within the chances of their lives, they were, of 
course, sinc-erely attached to every member of it.' On 
the other hand, when spoiled by the indulgence or indo 
lence of i heir superiors, they were very apt to become ill- 
tempered, self-snflicneni., and tyrannical; so niuch,sO, 
that a mistress or master would sometimes almost liave 
wished to excliange their cross-grained fidelity for the 
^looth and accommodating duplicity of a modern 
menial. 


CIlAPTEJf VI. 

Aca, this man’s l»ro\N, like to u Irapic leaf, 
rortflls the iiainrt* of a tragic volume. 

SlIAKseEARK. 

JIkino at length rid of the h on. sc* keeper's jiresence, 
JMorton made a collection of what he had reserved from 
the provisions set befor<* him, and prepared to carry them 
to his concealed guest, lie did not think it necessary to 
take a light, being perfectly acquainted witli every turn 
of tlie- road ; and it was lucky he did not do so, for he 
had UiJO'dly stepped beyond the thrc^shold ere a lieavy 
trampling of hoi’ses announced, that the body of cavalry, 
whose keit tie-drums ‘ they had before heard, were in the 
act of passing along tlie high road which winds round the 
foot OI the bank on which the house of Milnwood was 

• 

• A masculmc retainer of this kwi, luviiig offended Ids muster extremely, 
was c ommanded to leave his se rvice instantly. “ In trotli and that will I not,” 
aiT^wered the domestic; *Mf your honour disiia ken when ya haci a gude serv’ant, 
I ken when 1 liae a glide muster, and go away 1 will not.” On another occasion 
of the same nature, the master .said, “ John, you and I shal^- never sleep under 
the same roof again;” to which Jolm replied, with mueh naiveti^ “Wharcthe 
dctl can your honour be. ganfsing?” .(S.) 

I ^ Regimental music is never piayeo at night. But wlio cun assure iis that such 
W.S not the cu.stom in Cliarles tlie Second’s time? TiH I am well informed on 
t iii»< point, tlie kettle-drums siiall clash on, as adding something to the pictur- 
esque elfect of the night niarcli. (S.) 
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j^laced. He heard the commanding oHicei* distinctly give 
the word halt, A pause of silence followed, inter-rupted 
only by the occasional neighing or pawing of an iini)atient 
charger, r 

“W'liose house is this?” said a voice, in a tone of 
authority- and command. 

“ Miliiwood, if it like your honour,” was tlie reply. 

“ Is tiie owner well affected ? ” said the enquirer. 

“ He complies with the orders of gov ernment, and 
frequents an indulged minister,” was the response. 

‘ Hum ! ay! indulged? a mere mask for treason, very 
iin politically allowed to those who are too great cowards 
to wear their principles barefaced.— Had we not better 
seivl up a party and search the liouse, in case some of the 
bloody villains concerned in this heathenish butchery 
may l:>e concealed in it ? ” 

Ere jMorton could recov^ei* from the alarm into whicli 
this proposal liad tlirown him, a third sp(viker rejointKl, 
‘‘ I cannot think it at all necessary ; Milnwood is an 
inlirm, hypochondriac old man, who never meddles with 
politics, and loves his money-bags and bonds better than 
anything else in the world. His nephew, T hear, was at 
\ the \/appen-schaw to-day, and gained tJic popinjay, which 
does not look like a fanatic. J should think they are all 
gone to b(?d long since, and an aLarm at this time of night 
iniglit kill the poor olcl man.” 

“Well,” rejoined the leader, “if that be so, to search the* 
liouse would be lost time, of which wo have but little to 
throw away, (re itlcmcn of the Life-Guards, forward — 
March!” 

A few notes on the trumpet, mingled with the occasional 
boom of the kettle-drum, to mark the cadence, joined 
with the tranq) of hqofs and the clash of arms, announced 
tliat the troop Jiad resumed its inarch. The moon broke 
out as the leading files of the column attained a hill up 
which ^ the road winded, and showed indistinctly the 
glittering of the steel-caps ; and the dark figures of the 
horses and riders might be imperfectly traced through 
the gloom. They continued to advance up the hill, and 
sweep over the top of it in such long succession, as 
intimated a considerable numerical force. 

When the last of them had disappeared, young !Mortoii 
resumed his purpose of visiting his ^est. U pon entering 
the place of refuge, he found him seated on his humble 
couch with a pocket Bible open in liis hand, which lio 
seemed to study with intense meditation. His broad- 
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swo’J-d, which he held unsheatlied in the first alarm at the 
arrival of the dragoons, lay naked across liis knees, and 
tlio little taper that stood beside diiiii upon the old chest, 
whi(^h served the jmrpose of a table, tlirew a mi'tial and 
iinj)orfect light upon those stern and Jiarsli features, in 
wliicli ferocity was rendered more solemn and dignified 
by a wild c«ast of tragic enthusiasm. His bi’ovv was that 
of one in whom some strong oVrmast(a*ing ])i-inciple has 
overwhelmed all other passions and feelings, like the 
swell of a high spring-tid<^, when tJie usual clifis and 
l)reakers vaiiisli from the eye, and their existence is only 
indicated by th(» chafing foam of the wa^es that burst 
and will over them. He raised his head, after Morton 
hail contemplated him for about a minute. 

“] perceive, ’ said Morton, looking at his sword, ‘^that 
you heard thi* horsemen lide by ; their passage delayed 
^ne for somc^ minutes.’’ 

“I scarcely heeded them,” said Balfour: “my hour is’ 
not yet come. That 1 shail one day fall iido tlieir hands 
and be honourably associati'd with the saints whom they 
have slaughtered, 1 am full well aware. And 1 would, 
young man, t h/it the hour were <!ome ; it should be as 
welcome to me as e\ er wedding to bi idegroom. But if 
my Masti r lias more work for me on earth, I must not do 
his labour grudgingly.” 

“Eat and refresh yourself,” said Morton; “to-morrow 
your safety requires you should lea\e this place, in order 
to gain the hills, so soon as you can see to distinguish the 
track through the morasses.” 

“Young man,” retui'iied Balfour, “you are already 
weary of me, and would be yet more so, perchance, did 
you know the task upon wliich 1 have l)een lalidy put. 
And I wonder not that it should be so, for thiu’e are times 
when I am weary of myself. Think you not it is a soic 
trial for flesh and blood, to be called ui)on to execute the 
righteous iudgments of Heaven while we are yet in the 
body, and continue to retain that blinded sense and 
sympathy for carnal suffering, which makes our own flesh 
thrill when we strike a ’gash upon the body of another ! 
And think you, that when some prime tyrant has been 
removed from his place, th.at the instruments of his 
punishment can at all times look back on their share in 
his downfall with firm and unshaken nerves? Must they 
not soinetimes even question the truth of that inspira- 
tion which they have felt and act(*d under I Must they 
not sometimes doubt the origin of that strong impulse 
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u'iilj which their prayers for lieavonly diroctioii ujicler 
flilliculthis have l^een ijiwardly a-uswered and confirmed, 
and c-^nfuse, in their (flstnrbed apprehensions, the re- 
sponses of^ TrutJi itself with sonn? strong delusion of 
the enemy 

“These ate subjects, Mr Balfour, on which I am ill- 
qualified to converse with you,” answered Morto]i ; “but 
1 own I should strongly doubt the origin of any inspira- 
tion wdiicli seemed to dictate a line ot conduct <*oritrary 
to those feelings of natural humanify, wliich Heaven lias 
assigned to us as the geiieral law of our conduct ” 

Balfour seemed somewhaf. disturbfjd, and drc‘w himself 
hastily up, but immediately composed liiiuself, and 
aiiswe’^cd coolly, “It is natura .1 you siiould think so ; you 
are yet in the dungeon-house of the law, a pit darker 
than that into which Jeremiah was plunged, even the , 
dungeon of Malcaiah the son of llamelmeloch, where 
there was no water but mire. Y(^t is the seal of the 
covenant upon your foiehead, and the son of the right- 
eous. who resisted to blood Avhere tlie bann(‘r Wtas spread 
on tlie mountains, shall not be utt<jrly lost, as one of the 
children of dai-kness. Trow ye, that, in this day of bitter- 
iK^ss and calamity, nothing is required at our liands but 
to keep tlie moral law as far as our carnal frailty will 
permit? Tliiiik ye our conquests must be only over our 
corrupt and evil aflections and passions ? No ; we are 
called upon, when we iiave girded up our loins, to run the 
race boldly, and when we have drawn the sword, we are 
enjoined to smite the ungodly, though lie be our neigh- 
bour, and the man of jxiwer and cruelty, though he were 
of our owTi kindred, and the friend of our owm bosom.” 

“These are the sentiuumts,” said Morton, “that your 
enemies impute to you, and wliich palliate, if they do not 
vindicate, the cruel measures wliieh the council have 
directed against you. They affirm, that you pretend to 
denve yOur rule of action 11*0111 what you call an inw^ard 
light, r(ijecting the restraints of legal magistracy, of 
natioiital law% and even tif common humanity, when in 
opposition to what you call the spirit witliin you.” 

‘ They do us wrong,” answ^ered tlie Covenanter ; “ it is 
they, perjured as they are, wdio have ri^jected all law, 
both divine find civil, and who now persecute us for 
adherence to the Solemn League and € 5 o^'enant betw'een 
God and the kingdom of Scotland, to which all of them, 
Bave a few popish maligiiaiits, have sworn in former days, 
and whicli^ they now burn in the market-places, ana 
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tread under foot in derision. When this Charles Stewart 
returned to these kingdoms, did tlie nialignants bring 
him back ? They had tried it \^it)j strong hand, bnt they 
failed, I trow. Could James Oraharne of Memtrose, and 
his Highland cateraiis, liave i)ut him again in the place 
of liis father ? I think their heads on tlie Vv estport told 
another tale for many a long day. It was the workers of 
tlie glorious work— the reiormei's of the beauty of the 
tabernacle, that called him again to the high place from 
which liis fatlier fell. And wliat Inis been our reward ? 
Tn the words of the prophet, ‘AVe looked for peace, but no 
good came ; and for a time of health, and behold trouble 
— The snorting of his horses was heard from Dan ; the 
whole land trembled at the sound of tlie neighing of his 
strong ones ; for they .arc come, and have devoured the 
land and all that is in it.’ ” 

“Mr Balfour,” answered Morton, “I neither undertake 
to subscribe to or refute your complaints against the 
government. I have endeavoured to repay a debt due tp 
the comrade of my father, by giving you shelter in your^ 
distress, but you will excuse iiio from engaging myself* 
either in your cause, or in controversy. I will leave you 
to repose, and heartily wish it were in my p6wer •io 
render your condition more comfortable.” 

“But I shall see you, 1 trust, in the morning, ere I 
depart? — I am not a man whose bowels yearn after 
kindred and friends of this world. Wh^ 1 put my hand 
to the plough, I entered into a covenant with my worldly 
afTectioiis that I should not look back on the things I left 
behind me. Yet the son of mine ancient comrade is to 
me as mine own, and I c.annot behold luin without the 
deep and firm belief, that I sh.ali one day see him gird on 
his sword in the dear and precious cause for which his 
father fought and bled.” 

With a promise *on Morton’s part that he wou.ld call 
the refugee when it was time for him to pursue his 
journey, they parted for tlie night. 

Morion retired to a few lioufs’ rest ; but his imagina- 
tion, disturbed by the*^events of the day, did not permit 
him to enjoy sound repose. . There was a blended vision 
of horror before him, in which his new friend seemed to 
l>e a principal actor. The fair form of Edith Bellenden 
also mingled in his dream, weeping and with dishevelled 
hair, and appearing to call on him for comfort and assist- 
ance, which lie had not in liis power to render. He 
awoke from these unrefreshiiig slumbers with a feverish 
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impulse, and a heart which foreboded disafitor* There 
was already a tinge of dazzling lustre on the vei’ge of the 
distant hills, and the daVn was abroad in all the fresh- 
ness of a summer morning. 

“I have slept too long,’^ he exclaimed to himself, “and 
must now hasten to forward the journey of tliis un- 
fortuna.te fugitive."' 

He dressed himself as fast as possible, opened the door 
of tlie house with as little noise as he could, and hastened 
to the place of refuge occupied by the Covenanter. 
Morton entered on tiptoe, for the determined tone and 
manner, as well as tluj unusual language and sentiments 
of this singular individual, had struck him with sensation 
appro ml iing to awe. Balfour was still asleep. A ray of 
light streamed oh his uncurtained couch, and showed to 
Morton the working of his harsh features, which seemed ^ 
agitated by some strong internal c«ausc of disturbance. 
H e 1 lad not undressed. Both his arms were above the bed- 
cover, the right hand strongly clenched, and occasionally 
making that abortive attempt to strike which usually 
attends dreams of violence ; the left was extended, and 
agitated, from time to time, by a movement as if re- 
jfelsing Some one. The perspiration stood on his brow, 

“ like bubbles in a late disturbed stream,' and these marks 
of emotion wore accompanied with broken words which 
escaped from him at intervals — “Thou art taken, Judas 
— thou art take^— Cling not to my knees — cling not to 
my knees*— hew him down ! — A priest? Ay, a priest of 
Baal, to be bound anil slain, even at the brook Kishon. — 
Fire-arms will not prevail against him — Strike — thrust 
with tlie cold iron — put him out of pain — put him out of 
pain, were it but for the sake of his grey hairs.” 

Much alarmed at the import of these expressions, which 
seemed to burst from him even in sleep with the stern 
energy accompanying the perpetration of some act of 
violence, Morton shook his guest by the shoulder in order 
to awake him. The first words he uttered were, “Bear 
me where ye will, I will Hvouch the deed I ” 

His glance around having tlien fully awakened him, he 
at once assumed all the stern and gloomy composure of 
his ordinary mapner, and throwing himself on his knees, 
before speaking to Morton, poured forth an ejaculatory 
prayer for tlie suffering Church of Scotland, entreating 
that the blood of her murdered saints and martyrs might 
be precious in the sight of Heaven, and that the shield of 
the Almighty might be spread over the scattered remnant, 
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wko, for His name's sake, were abiders in the wildernesa 
Vengeance— speedy and ample vengeance on the op- 
pressors, was the concluding {letition of his devotions, 
whicli he expressed aloud in strong and erp.phatic lan- 
guage, rendered more impressive by tlie Orieiftalism of"*'* 
Scripture. 

When he had finished his prayer he arose, and, taking 
Morton by the arm, tliey descended together to the stable, 
where the Wanderer (to gi^'e Burley a title which was 
often conferred on his sect) began to make his horse ready 
to pursue his journey. When the animal was saddled 
and bridled, Burley requested Morton to walk with him 
a gun-shot into the wood, and direct him to the right 
road for gaining the moors. Morton readily complied, 
and they walked for some time in silence under the sliade 
of some fine old trees, pui’suing a sort of natural path, 
which, after passing tJirough woodland for about half a 
mile, led into the bare and wild comitry which extends to 
the root of the hills. 

There was little conversation between them, until at 
lengtli Burley suddenly asked Morion, “ Whctlier the words 
he had spoken over-night had borne fruit in his mind ? 

Morion answered, ^‘That he remained of the saxic 
opinion which he had formerly held, and was determined, 
at least as far and as long as possible, to unite the duties 
of a good Christian with those of a peaceful subject." 

“In other words,” relied Burley, “you are desirous to 
serve both God and Mammon — to be one day professing 
the truth with your lips, and the next day in arms, at the 
command of carnal and tyrannic authority, to shed the 
blood of those who for the truth have forsaken all things? 
Think ye,” he continued, “to touch pitch and remain 
undefiled? to mix in the ranks of m^ignants, papists, 
papa-prelatists, latitudinarians, and scoflers ; to- pariake 
of their sports, wliich are like the meat offered’ Unto idols; 
to hold intercourse, perchance, with their daughters, as 
the sons of God with the daughters of men in the world 
before the flood — Think you, I say, to do all these things, 
and yet remain free from Pollution? I say unto yoUj that 
all communication with the enemiei^ of the Church is the 
accursed thing which (3od hateth ! Tough not— taste not 
— handle not ! And grieve not, young man, as if you alone 
were called upon*to s^ibdue your carnal affections, and 
renounce the pleasures which are a snare to your feet 
— say to you, that the son of David hath denounced 
no better lot on the whole generation of mankind.” 
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He then mounted his hoi-se, and, turning to Morton, 
repeated the text of Scripture, “An heavy yoke was 
ordaiped for the sons of %Aaam from the day they go out 
of their mother^s womb, till the day that they return to 
the mother of all things ; from him who is clothed in 
blue silk and weareth a crown, even to him who weareth 
simple linen, — wrath, envy, trouble, and unquietness, 
rigour, strife, and fear of deatli in the time of rest.” 

Having uttered these words he set his horse in motion, 
and soon disappeared among the boughs of the forest. 

“Farewell, stern enthusiast,” said Morton, looking 
after him ; “in some moods of my mind, how dangerous 
w ould be the society of such a companion ? If I am un- 
moved by his zeal for abstract doctrines of faith, or 
rather for a peculiar mode of worship, (such was the 
purport of his reflections,) can 1 be a man, and a Scotch- 
man, and look with indifibrence on that persecution 
wliich .has made wise men mad ? Was not the cause of 
freedom, civil and religious, that for which my father 
fought ; and sJiall I do well to remain inactii^e, or to take 
itlie part of an oppressive government, if there should 
appear any rational prospect of redi’essiiig the insufter- 
able w’^rongs to which my miserable countrymen ai’e 
subjected ? — And yet, who shall warrant me that these* 
people, rendered wrild by persecution, would not, in the 
hour of victory, be as cruel and as intolerant as those by 
whom they are now hunted down? What degree of 
moderatioii, or of merc\ , can be expected from this Bur- 
ley, so distinguished as one of their principal champions, 
and who seems even now’ to Ije reeking from some recent 
deed of violence, and to feel stings of remorse, whicli 
even his enthusiasm cannot altogether stifle? I am 
weary of seeing nothing but violence and fury around 
me— now assuming the mask of lawful authority, now 
taking that of religious zeal. I am sick of my country — 
of myself— 'Of my dependent situation — of my repressed 
feelings — of these woods — of that river — of that house- - 
of all but — Edith, and •she can never be mine ! Why 
should I haunt her walks ? — Wh> encourage my own de- 
lusion, and perhaps hers ? — She can never be mine. Her 
grandmother’s pride — the opposite principles of our fami- 
lies — rny wretched state of dependence — a poor miserable 
slave, for X have not even the wagea of a servant — all 
circumstances give tlie lie to the Yain hope that w’^e can 
ever be united. Why then protract a delusion so painful? 

“But I am no slave,” he said aloud, and drawing him- 
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self up to liis full stature — “no slave, in one respect, 
surely. I can change iny .abode — my father’s sword is 
mine, and Europe lies open before me, as before him and 
hundreds besides of my countrymen, wlio have filled it 
with the fame of their exploits. Perhaps some lucky 
chance may raise me to a rank with our lluthvens, our 
Lesleys, our Monroes, the chosen leaders of the famous 
Protestant champion, Gustavus Adolphus, or, if not, a 
soldier’s life or a soldier s grave.” 

When he had formed this determination, he found him- 
self near the door of his uncle s house, .and I’esolved to 
lose no time in making him acquainted with it. 

“Another glance of Editlrs eye, .another M\alk by 
lildith’s side, and my resolution would melt aw.ay. I will 
take an irrevocable step, therefore, and then see her for 
the last time.” 

In this mood he entered the w.ainscotted i)arlour, in 
wdiich his uncle was already jilaced .at his morning's 
refreshment, a huge j^late of oatmeal porridge, with a 
corresponding allowance of butter-milk. The favourite 
housekeeper was in attend.anco, half standing, half restii^g 
on tlie back of a chair, in .a posture betwixt freedom and 
respect. The old gentleman had been remark.abl\*tall m 
liis e.arlier days, an advantage which he now lost by 
stooping to such a de^gree, that at a meeting, where there 
was some dispute concerning the sort of arch which 
should be thrown over .a considerable brook, a facetious 
neighbour proposed to offer Mil n wood a handsome sum 
for his cuiwed backbone, alleging that he would sell any- 
thing that belonged to him. Splay feet of unusu.al size, 
long thin hands, garnished witli nails which seldom felt 
the steel, a wrinkled and jmckered visage, the length of 
which corresponded with that of his person, together 
with a pair of little sharp bargain-making grey eyes, that 
seemed eternally looking out for their advantage, com- 
pleted the highly unpromising exterior of Mr Morton of 
Milnwood. As it would have been very injudicious to 
liave lodged a liberal or benevole».t disposition in such an 
unworthy cabinet, natiwre had suited his person with a 
mind exactly in conformity witli it, th.at is to s«ay, mean, 
selfish, and covetous. 

When this amiable personage was aware? of the presence 
of his nephew, he.liastgned, before addressing him, to 
swallow the spoonful of porridge which lie was in tlw 
act of conveying to his mouth, and, .as it chanced to be 
scalding hot, the iiain occasioned by its descent down his 
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throat and into his stomach, inflamed the ill-lmmour 'wdth 
which he was already prepared to meet his kinsman. 

“ The deil take them ^hat made them ! ” was his first 
ejaculation apostrophizing his mess of porridge. 

“TheyVe'' gude parritch cneugh, ' said Mrs Wilson, “if 
ye wad but take time to sup them. I made them mysell ; 
but if folk winna hae patience, they should get their 
thrapples causewayed.” 

“Haud your peace, Alison ! I was speaking to my 
nevoy. — How is this, sir? And what sort o’ scampering 
gates are these o’ going on? Ye were not at liame last 
iiiglifc till near midniglit.” 

“Thereabouts, sir, 1 believe,” answered Morton, in an 
indifferent tone. 

“Thereabouts, sir? — What sort of an answer is that, 
sir ? Why came ye na hame when other folk left the 
grund ? ” i 

“I suppose you know the reason very well, sir,” said 
Morton ; “ T had the fortune to be the best marksman of 
the day, and »‘cmained, as is usual, to give some little 
eutertainment to the other young men.” 

“The deevil ye did, sir! And ye come to tell me that 
my, face? Fo #4 pretend to gie entertainments, that 
canna come by a diniier except by sorniug^ on a carefu’ 
man like me ? But if ye put me to charges, I’se work it 
out o’ ye. I soena why ye shouldna haud the pleugh, now 
that the pleughman has left us ; it wad set ye better than 
wearing thae green duds, and w^asting your siller on 
powther and lead ; it wad put ye in an honest calling, 
and wad keep ye in bread without being behadden to ony 
ane.” 

“ I am very ambitious of leaminc such a calling, sir, 
but I don’t understand driving the plough.” 

“And what for no ? It’s easier than your gunning and 
archery that ye like sae week Auld Davie is ca 'iiig it 
e’en now, and ye may be goadsman for the first twa or 
three days, ana tak tent ye dinna o’erdrive the owsen, 
and then ye will be fit to gang between the stilts. Ye'll 
ne’er learn younger, I’ll be your caution. Haggie-holm 
is heavy land, and Davie is ower auld to keep the coulter 
down now.” 

“I beg pardbu for interinipting you, sir, but I have 
formed a scheme for myself, which jvdll have tlie same 
effect of relieving you of the buraen and charge attending 
iny company.” 


* Exacting fi'cc lodgings. 
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Indeed? a scheme o’ yours? that must be a 
denty ane ! ” said the uncle, witli a very peculiar sneer ; 
“let’s hear about it, lad.” ^ 

“It is said in two words, sir. I intend to leavb this 
country, and serve abroad, as iny father did befoye these 
unhappy troubles broke out at home. His name will not 
be so entirely forgotten in the countries where he served, 
but that it will procure his son at least the opportunity of 
trying his fortune as a soldier.” 

“Gude be gracious to us ! ” exclaimed the housekeeper; 

‘ our young Mr Harry gang abroad? na, na ! eh, na! that 
maun never be.” 

Mill! wood, entertaining no thought or purpose of part- 
ing with his nephew, who was, moreover, very useful to 
him in many respects, was thunderstruck at this abrupt 
declaration of independence from a person wliose defer- 
#ence to him had hitherto been unlimited. He recovered 
himself, how^ever, immediately. 

“And wha do you think is to give you the means, young 
man. for such a wild-goose chase? >JotI, I am sure. J 
can liardly supx)ort you at hame. And ye wad be marry- 
ing, Tse warivxnt, as your father did afore ye, too. and 
sending your uncle hame a pack o’ weans to be hgliting 
and skirling through the liouse in my auld days, and to 
take wing and flee afl‘ like yoursell, whenever they were 
asked to serve a turn about the town ?” 

“I have no thoughts of ever marrying,” answered 
Henry. 

“Hear till him now!” said the housekeeper. ' “It’s a 
shame to hear a douce young lad speak in that way, 
since a’ the warld kens that they -maun either marry 
or do waur.” 

“Hand your peace, Alison,” said her master; “and 
you, Harry,” (he added more mildly,) “ put this nonsense 
out o’ your head — this comes o’ letting ye gang a-sodger- 
ing for a day — mind ye hac nae siller, lad, for ony sic 
nonsense plans.” 

“ I beg your jiardon, sir, wants shall be very 

few ; and would you jiJiWisc to give me the gold chain, 
which the Margrave gave to my father after the battle 
of Lutzen ” 

“ Merry on us ! the gow’d chain ? ” exclaiinf*d his uncle. 

“ The chain of gowd 1 ” re-echoed the housekeeper, 
both aghast with astonishment at the audacity of the 
proposal. 

“T will keep a few links 4 ” continued the young 
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man, “ to remind me of him by whom it was won,* and 
tlie place where he won it,” continued Morton; “the 
rest shall furnish me J:)he means of following the same 
career in wliich my father obtained that mark of dis- 
tincticn.^'' 

“ Mercifu’ powers ! ” exclaimed the governante, “ my 
master wears it eyery Sunday ! ” 

“ Sunday and Saturday,” added old Milnwood. “ when- 
ever I put on my black velvet coat; and Wyllio Mac- 
trickit IS partly of opinion it’s a kind of heir-loom, that 
rather befangs to the head of tlie Jiouse than to the 
immediate descendant. It has three thousand links ; I 
have counted them a thousand times. It’s worth three 
hundred pounds sterling.” 

“ That is more than I want, sir ; if you choose to give 
me the third part of the money, and five links of tlie 
chain it will amply serve my purpose, and the rest will be 
some slight atonement for the expense and trouble I have 
put you to.” 

“ The laddie’s in a creel ! ” exclaimed his uncle. “ O, 
sirs, what will become o’ the rigs o’ Milnwood when I am 
dead and gane ! He would fling the crown of Scotland 
^awii,.if he had it.” 

“Hout, sir,” said the old liousekecper, “I maun e’eii 
say it’s partly you ain biut. Ye maunna curb his head 
ower sair in neither ; and, to be sure, since he has gane 
doun to the Howff, ye maun just e’en pay the lawing. ’ 

“ If it be not abune twa dollars, Alison,” said the old 
gentleman, very reluctantly. 

“I’ll settle it mysell wi’ Niel Blane, the first time I 
gang down to the clachan,” said Alison, “cheaper than 
your honour or Mr Harry can do ; ” and then whispered 
to Henry, “Dinna vex him ony mail* ; I’ll pay the lave 
out o’ the butter siller, and nae mair words about it.” 
Then proceeding aloud, “And ye maunna speak o’ the 
young gentleman handing the pleugh ; there’s puir dis- 
tressed whigs enow about the country will be glad to do 
. that for a bite and a^ soup — it sets them far better than 
the like o’ him.” . / t. 

“And then we’li hae the dragoons on us,” said Milnwood, 
“for comforting and entertaining intercommuned rebels ; 
a bonny straL ye wad put us in ! — But take your break- 
fast, Harry, and then lay by your jiew green coat, and 
put on your Baploch grey ; it’s a mair mensfu’ and 
thrifty dress, and a mair seemly sight, than thae dangling 
slops and ribbands.” 
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Morton left the room, perceiving plainly that he had at 
present no chance of gaining his purpose, and, perhaps, 
not altogether displeased at the qjbstacles which seemed 
to present themselves to his leaving the neighlx)urhood 
of Tillietudlein. The housekeeper follow.ed him'^into the 
next room, patting liim on the back, and bidding him “be 
a gude bairn, and pit by his braw things.” 

“ And I’ll loop doun your hat, and lay by the band and 
ribband,” said the officious dame ; “and ye maun never, 
at no hand, sj^eak o’ leaving the land, or of selling the 
gowd chain, for your uncle has an unco pleasure in 
looking on you, and in counting the links of tlie chainzie ; 
and ye kt‘n auld folk canna last for ever ; sae the chain, 
and the lands, and a’ will be your ain ae day ' and ye 
may marry ony leddy in tlie country-side ye like, and 
keep a braw house at Milnwood, for there’s enow o’ 
rioeans ; and is not that worth waiting for, my dow ? ” 

There was something in the latter part of the prognostic 
which sounded so agreeably in the ears of Morton, that 
lie shook the old dame cordially by the hand, and assured 
lier he was much obliged by her good advice, and would 
weigh it carefully before lie proceeded to act upon his 
former resolution. 


CHAPTER VTT. 


From seventeen years till now . almost fourscore, 

Hc)-e lived I, but now live here no more. 

At seventeen years many their fortunes seek, 

But at fourscore it is too late a wOck. 

At You Liie It, 


We must conduct our readers to the Tower of Tillie- 
tudlem, to whicli Lady Margaret Bellenden had returned, 
in romantic phrase, malcontent and full of heaviness, at 
the unexpected, and, as she deemed it, indelible affront, 
which had been brought upon lier dignity by the public 
miscarriage of Goose Gibbic. . Tha^unfortunate man-at- 
arms was fortliwith commanded to drive his feathered 
charge to the most remote parts of the common moor, and 
on no account to awaken the grief or reseivfcment of his 
lady, by appearing in^lier presence while the sense of the 
affront was yet recent. 

The next proceeding of Lady Margaret was to hold a 
solemn court of justice, to whicn Hiirrison and the butler 
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were admitted, partly on the footing of witnesses, r/artly 
as assessors, to enquire into tlie recusancy of Cuddie 
j Headrigf? the ploughujali, and the abetment which he 
had •received from Tiis mother — these being regarded as 
the original causes of the disaster which liad befallen 
the chiva*Vy of Tillietudlein. Tlie charge being. fully 
made out and substantiated, Lady Margaret resolved to 
reprimand the culprits in person, and, if she found them 
impenitent, to extend the censure into a sentence of 
expulsion from the barony. Miss Bellenden alone 
ventured to say anything in behalf of the accused, but 
lier countenance did not i>rofit them as it might have 
done on any other occasion. For so soon as Edith had 
heard it ascerbiined that tlu^ unfortunate cavalier had 
not*sufiered in his person, his disaster had affected her 
with an irresistible disposition to laugh, which, in spite 
of Lady Margaret’s indignation, or rather irritated, 
usual, by restraint, had broke out repeatedly on her 
return homeward, until her grandmother, in no shape 
imposed upon by the several fictitious causes which the 
young lady .assigned for her ill-timed risibility, upbraided 
her in very bitter terms with being insensible to the 
^lioiiQjir of her family. Miss Bellenden’s intercession, 
therefore, had, on this occasion, little or no chance to be 
listened to. 

As if to evince the rigour of her disposition. Lady 
Margaret, on this solemn occ.asion, exchaTiged the ivory- 
he.aded cane witli which she commonly walked, for an v 
immense gold-headed staff which had belonged to her 
father, tlie deceastjd Earl of Torwood, and which, like a 
sort of mace of office, she only made use of on occasions 
of special solemnity. Supported by this awful b.aton of 
command. Lady Margaret Bellenden entered the cottage 
of the delinquents. 

There was an air of consciousness about old Mause, as 
she rose from her wicker chair in the cJiimney-nook, not 
with the cordial alertness of visage which used, on ot her 
occasions, to express jihe honour she felt in tlie visit of 
her lady, but with a certain 'solemnity and embarrass- 
ment, like an accused party on his first appearance in 
presence of his judge, before whom he is, nevertheless, 
determined assert his innocence. Her arms were 
folded, her mouth primmed into an expression of respect, 
mingled with obstinacy, her wRole mind apparently bont 
up to the solemn interview. With her best curtsey to 
the ground, and a mute motion of reverence, Mauso 
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pointed to the chair, which, on former occasions, Lady 
Margaret (for the good lady was somewhat of a gossip) 
had deigned to occupy for half an hour sometimes at a 
time, hearing the news of the county and of the borough. 
But at present her mistress was lar too indignant for 
such condescension. She rejected the mute .nvitation 
with a haughty wave of her hand, and drawing herself up 
as she spoke, she uttered the following interrogatory in a 
tone calculated to overwhelm the culprit. 

“Is it true, M<ause, as I am informed by Harrison, 
Gudyill, and others of my people, that you Iiae taen it 
upon you, contrary to the faitli you owe to God and the 
king, and to me, your natural lady and mistress, to keep 
back your son frae the wappen-schaw, held by the order 
of the sherift*, and to return his armour and abulyiements 
at a moment when it was impossible to find a suitable 
delegate in Ins stead, wliereljy the barony of Tullie- 
tudleni, baith in the person of its mistress and in- 
dwellers, has incurred sic a disgrace and dishonour as 
hasna befa en the family since tlie days of Malcolm Can- 
more ? ” 

Mause’s habitual respect for her mistress was extreme ; 
she hesitated, and one or two sliort coughs expressed the « 
difficulty she had in defending herself. 

“I am sure — my leddy— hem, hem! —I am sure I am 
sorry — ^very sorry that ony cause of displeasure should 

hae occurred — ^but my son's illness” 

^ “ Dinna tell me of your son's illness, Mause ! Had lie 
been sincerely unweel, ye would hae been at the Tower 
by daylight to get something tliat wad do him gude ; 
there are few ailments that T ha vena medical recipes for, 
and that ye ken fu' weel.” 

. “O ay. my leddy ! I am sure ye Jiae wrought wonderful 
cures ; the last tiling ye sent Cuddie, when he had the 
batts, e'en wrought like a charm.” 

“ Why, then, woman, did ye not apply to me, if there 
was ony real need ? — but there was none, ye fause-liearted 
vassal that ye are ! ” . 

“Your leddyship never ca-’d me sic a word as that 
before. Ohon ! that I suld live to be ca'd sae,” she con- 
tinued, bursting into tears, “and me a born servant o' the 
house o’ Tillietudlem ! I am sure they belie baith Cuddie 
and me sair, if they said he wadna fight ower the boots 
in blude for your Teddysh^ and Miss Edith, and the auld 
Tower — ay suld he, and 1 would rather see him buried 
lieneath it, than he suld gie way — but thir ridings and 
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wappen-schawings, iiiy leddy, I hae iiae broo ‘ o’ theift ava. 

I can find nae warrant for them whatsoever.” 

“Nae warrant for them?” cried the high-bom dame. 
“Do ye#na keii, woman, tliat ye are bound to be liege 
vassal in all hunting, hosting, watching, and warding, 
when laV^ully summoned thereto in my name? Your 
service is not gratuitous. I trow ^ ye hae land for it. — 
Ye’re kindly tenants ; hae a cot-house, a kale-yard, and a 
cow’s grass on the common. — Few hae been brought 
farther beny"^ and ye grudge your son suld gie me a day’s 
service in the tielcl ? ” 

“Na, my leddy — na, my leddy, it’s no that,” exclaimed 
Mause, greatly embarrassed, “but ane canna serve twa 
ma^sters ; and, if the truth maun e’en come out, there’s 
Ane abune whase commands I maun obey before your 
leddysJiip’s. I am sure 1 would put neither king’s nor 
kaisar’s, nor ony earthly ci'eature’s, afore them.” • 

“ How mean ye by that, ye auld fule woman ? — D’y(^ 
think that 1 order ony thing against conscience ?” 

“ I dinna pretend to say that, my leddy, in regard o’ 
your loddyship’s conscience, which has been brought up, 
as it were, wf prelatic principles ; but ilka ane maun 
• walk by the light o’ their aiu ; and mine,” said Mause, 
waxing bolder as the conference became animated, “ tells 
me that I suld leave a’— cot, kale-yard, and cow’s grass— 
and suffer a’, rather than that I or nnne should put on 
harness in an unlawfu’ cause.” 

“Unlawfu’!” exclaimed her mistress; “the cause to 
which you are called by your lawful leddy and mistress — 
by the command of the king— by the writ of the privy 
council— Inr the order of the lord-lieutenant — ^by the 
warrant of the sheriff? ” 

“ Ay, my leddy, nae doubt ; but no to displeasure your 
leddyship, ye’ll mind that there was ance a king in 
Scripture they ca’d Nebuchadnezzar, and he set up a 
golden image in the plain o’ Dura, as it miglit be in the 
haugh * yonder by the water-side, where the array were 
warned to meet yesterday ; and the princes, and the 
governors, and the captfiins, fnid the judges themsells, 
rorby the treasurers, the counsellors, and the sheriffs, 
were warne<^ to the dedication thereof, and commandect 
to fall down and worsliip at the sound of the cornet, 
flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and all kmds of music.” 

“And what o’ a’ this, ye fule® wife? Or what had 

* Favourable opinion. = Consider. » More favoured. 

* Low-lying flat gtvnnd. » Foolish 
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Nebifchadnezzar to do with the wappen-schaw of the 
Upper Ward of Clydesdale ? ” 

^^‘Only just thus far, my leddy,” continued Mruse, 
firmly, “that prelacy is like the great golden imrge in the 
plain of Dura, and that as Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, were borne out in refusing to bow down and 
worship, so neither shall Cuddy Headrigg, y our leddyship’s 
poor pleughman, at least wi*^ liis auld inither’s consent, 
make murgeons ^ or Jenny-flections, as they ca’ them, in 
the house of the prelates and curates, nor gird him wi^ 
armour to fight in their cause, either at the sound of 
kettle-drums, organs, bagpipes, or ony other kind of music 
whatever/' 

Lady Margaret Bellcnden lieard this exposition of “ 
Scripture with the greatest possible indignation, as well 
as surprise. 

•"“I see which way tJie wind blaws,” she exclaimed, after 
a pause of astonishment; “tlie evil spirit of the year 
sixteen hundred and forty- twa is at wark again as merrily 
as ever, and ilka auld'-* wife in the chimley-neuck will be 
for knapping doctrine wi' doctors o’ divinity and the godly 
fathers o> the church.” 

“ If your lecldyship means the bishops and curates, I m • 
sure they hae been but stepfathers to the Kirk o’ Scotland. 
And, since your leddyship is pleased to speak o’ parting 
wi’ us, I am free to tell you a piece o’ my mind in another 
article. Your leddyship and the steward hae been pleased 
to propose that my son Cuddy suld work in the barn wi’ 
a new-fangled m^hine ^ for dighting ^ the com f rae the 
chaffy thus impiously tliwarting the will of Divine 
Providence, by raising wind for your leddyship’s ain 
particular use by human art, instead of soliciting it by 
prayer, or waiting patiently for wljatever dispensation 
of wind Providence was pleased to send upon the sheeling- 
hill. Now, my leddy ” 

“ The woman would drive ony reasonable being daft ! ” 
said Lady Margaret ; then resuming her tone of authority 
and indifference, she concluded, “lYeel, Mause, I’ll just 
end where I sud hae begufi — ye’re ower learned and ower 
godly for me to dispute wi’ ; sae I have just this to say, 
— either Cuddy must attend musters when^e’s* lawfully 

* Distorted gestures. ^ Each old. 

^ Probably something aixnilaf to the bam-fanners now used for winnowing com, 
which were not, however, nsed in their present shape until about 1730. They 
wert objected to by the more rigid sectaHes on their first Introduction*, upop such 
reasoning as that of honest Mause in the text. (S.) 

« Sifting. 
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warned by tlie ground officer, or the sooner he anrP you 
flit and quit my bounds the better ; there’s nae scarcity o’ 
auld^wives or ploughmen ; but, if there were, I had rather 
that the pgs of Tillietudlem bare naething but windle- 
straes fcnd sandy lavrocks^ than that they were ploughed 
by rebels ^ the king.” 

“ Aweel, my leddy,” said Mause, “ I was born here, and 
thought to die where my father died ; and your leddyship 
has been a kind mistress, 111 ne’er deny tliat, and I’se 
ne’er cease to piay for you, and for Sfiss Edith, and that 
ye may be brought to see the error of your ways. But 
still ” 

“ The error of my ways ! ” interrupted Lady Margaret, 
incensed — “The error of my ways, ye uncivil 
woman ? ” 

“Oil, ay, my leddy, we are blinded that live in this 
valley of tears and darkness, and hae a' ower^ mony 
errors, grit folks as weel as snia’ — but, as 1 said, my puir 
bennison will rest wi’ vou and yours wherever 1 am. I 
will be wae^ to hear o^ your affliction, and blithe to hear 
o’ your prosperity, temporal and spiritual. But I canna 

J jrefer the commands of an eai*thly mistress to those of a 
leavenly master, and sae I am e’en ready to suffer for 
righteousness’ sake.” 

“It is very well,” said Lady Margaret, turning her 
back in great displeasure j “ ye ken my will, Mause, in the 
matter. I’ll hae nae whiggery in the barony of Tillie- 
tudlem — the next thing wad be to set up a conventicle in 
my very withdrawing room.” 

Having said tiiis, she departed, with an air of great 
dignity ; and Mause, giving way to feelings which she 
had suppressed during the interview, — for she, like her 
mistress, had her own feeling of pride, — now lifted up her 
voice and wept aloud. 

Cuddie, whose malady, real or pretended, still detained 
him in bed, lay perdu during all this conierence, snugly 
ensconced within his boarded bedstead, and terrifled to 
death lest Lady Mangaret, whom he held in hereditary 
reverence, should have d^ct«jd his presence, and be- 
stowed on him personally some of those bitter reproaches 
with which she loaded his mother. But as soon as he 
thought her ladyship fairly out of hearing, he bounced up 
in his n^st. ^ ^ 

“The foul fa’ ye, that I sul^ say sae,” he cried out to 
his motlier, “for a lang-tongued clavering^ wife, as !ny 

’ Bent-grass and sand-larks. a joo. ^ Sorry. < Gossiping. 
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father, lionest man, aye ca’<J ye ! Couldna y# let the 
leddy alane wi' your whiggery ? And I was e’en as great 
a gomeral ^ to let ye persuade me to lie up here arpang 
the blankets like a liurclieon,'^ instead o’ gai»an ip the 
wappen-schaw like other folk. Odd, but I put a tV’ick on 
ye, for I was out at the window-bole^ when "your auld 
back was turned, and awa down by to hae a balf * at the 
popinjay, and I shot witliin twa on’t. 1 cheated the 
leddy for your clavers,^* but 1 wasna gaun to cheat my 
joe.® But she may marry whae she likes now, for I’m 
clean dung ower. This is a waur dirdum^ tJian we got 
frae Mr Ciudyill when ye garrVl me refuse to eat the 
plum porridge on Yulc-eve, as if it were ony matter to 
God or man whether a pleughman had suppit on min^ihed 
pies or sour sowens.”® 

“ O, whisht, my bairn, whisht,” replied Mause ; “ thou 
kensna about thae tilings— It was forljidden meat, tilings 
dedicated to set days and holidays, wliich are inhibited 
to the use of protestant Christians.’' 

“ And now,” continued her son, “ ye hae brought the 
leddy iiersell on our hands I — An I could but hae gotten 
some decent claes in, I wad hae spranged out o’ bed, and 
tauld her I wad ride where she liked, night or day, fill shep 
wad but leave us the free house and the yaird, that grew 
the best early kale in the haill country, and the cow’s 
grass.” 

“ O wow ! my winsome bairn, Cuddie,” continued the 
old dame, “ murmur not at the dispensation ; never grudge 
suffering in the gude cause.” 

“ But what ken I if the cause is gude or no, mither,” 
rejoined Cuddie, “for a’ ye bleeze out sae muckle doctrine 
about it? It’s clean beyond my comprehension a’thegither. 
I see nae sae muckle difference atween the twa ways o’t 
as a’ the folk pretend. It’s very true the curates read 
aye the same words ower again; and if they be riglit 
words, what for no ? A gude tale’s no the waur o’ being 
twice tauld, I trow ; and a body has aye the better chance 
to understand it. Every body’s* no sae gleg® at the 
uptake as ye are yoursel]<>mither.” 

“ O, my dear Cuddie, this is tlie sairest distress of a’,” 
said the anxious mother — “O, how afteu have I shown 
ye the difference between a pure evangelical doctrine, and 
ane that’s corrupt wj’ human inventions ? O. my bairn, 
if no for your ain saul’s sake, yet for my grey hairs” 

» Simpleton. ® ncdceling. Aperture. Shot. ^ Talcs. 

« Sweetheart. r Sroldinfr. “ Fliimnriery. ** Kcadjr. 
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“Wed^ ihiiher,” said Ctiddie, interrupting her, “what 
need ye inak sae muckle din about it ! I Tiae aye dune 
whatever ye bade me, and gaed to kirk whare’er ye likit 
on ther Sundays, and fended^ weel for ye in the ilka days 
besider-i Andf that's what vexes me mair than a' the rest^ 
when I think how I am to fend for ye now in thae brickie^ 
times. 1 am no clear if I can plough ony place but the 
Mains and Mucklewhame, at least I never tried ony other 
grund, and it wadna come natural to me. And nae 
neighbouring heritors will daur to take us, after being 
turned aff thae bounds for non -enormity.” 

“Non-conformity, hinnie,” sighed Mause, “is the name 
that thae warldly men gie us.” 

“Weel, aweel — we’ll hae to gang to a far country, 
mayoe twall or fifteen miles aft*. I could be a dragoon, 
nae doubt, for T can ride and play wi* the broadsword a 
bit, but ye wad be roaring about your blessing and yout 
grey hairs.” (Here Mause’s exclamations became extreme.) 
“Weel, weel, 1 V>ut spoke o’t ; besides, ye’re ower auld to 
be sitting cocked up on a baggage v aggon wi’ Eppie 
Dumblane, the corporal’s wife. Sae what’s to come o’ us 
I canna weel see — 1 doubt I’ll hae to tak the hills wi’ the 
^ild whigs, as they ca’ them, and then it will be my lot 
to be sliot down like a mawkin ^ at some dikeside, or to 
be sent to heaven wi’ a Saint Johnstone’s tippit about my 
hause.”4 

“0, my boniiie C-uddie,” said the zealous Mause, “for- 
bear sic carnal, self-seeking language, whilk is just a mis- 
doubting o’ Trovifloiice — 1 have not seen the son of the 
righteous begging his bread, sfie says the text ; and your 
father was a douce honest man, tiiough somewhat warldly 
in his dealings, and cumbered about earthly things, e’en 
like yoursell, my jo ! ” 

“Aweel,” said Cuddie, after a little consideration, “I 
see but ae gate for’t, and that’s a cauld coal to blaw at^ 
mitlier. Howsomever, mither, ye hae some guess o’ a wee 
bit kindness that’s at Miss Edith and young Mr 
Henry Morton, that 5i.ic’ lie ca’d young Milnwood, and 
that I h”*' whiles carrie^l U» o..ok, or maybe a bit letter, 
guietly atweeh them, and made i>elieve never to ken wha 
it cam frae, though I kend brawly. There’s whiles con- 
venience in ft body looking a wee stupid — and I have 
Mten seen them ivalking at e’en o» the little path by 
Dinglewood-burn ; but naebody ever kend a w'ord about 
it frae Cuddie : I ken I’m gey thick in the head, but I’m 

• Provided, * Unsettled. a Hare. Neck. 

5—6 
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as hdliest as our anld fore-liancl ox, puir fafiow, that 111 
liefer work oiiy mair — i hope they’ll be as kind to him 
that come ahint me as I hjie been. — But, as I was saying, 
well awa down to Milnwood and tell Mr Harry our 
distress. They want a pleughinan, and the gruicd’s no 
unlike our ain — I am sure Mr Harry will stand my part, 
for he’s a kind-hearted gentleman.— Ill get but Uttle 
penny-fee, for Ins uncle, auld Nippie Milnwood, has as 
close a grip as the deil hiinsell. Ihit well aye win a bit 
bread, and a draj) kale, and a fire-side, and theeking^ ower 
our heads, and that’s a’ well want for a season. — Bae get 
up, mither, and sort your things to gang away ; for since 
sae it is that gang we maun, I wad like ill to wait till Mr 
Harrison and auld (Judyill cam to pu’ us out by the lug ^ 
and the horn. ’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The devil h puritan, or anything else he is, but a time-server. 

Twelfth fiight, 

it' 

It was evening when Mr Henry Moj-ton perceiv ed an 
old woman, wrapped in her t«'irtan X)la>id, supported hy a 
stout, stupid-looking fellow, in hoddin-grey, approach 
the house of Alilnwood. Old Mause made lier curtsey, 
but Cuddie took the lead in addressing Morton. Indeed, 
he had previously stiimlated with liis motlier that he 
was to manage mutters his own way ; for though be 
refidily allowed his general inferiority of understanding, 
and filially subinittea to the guidance of his mother on 
most ordinary occasions, yet be' said, “For getting a 
service, or getting forward in the warld, he could some- 
gate gar the wee pickle sense he had gang inuckle farther 
than hers, though she could crack like ony minister 
o’ them a’/’ 

Accordingly, he thus opened tlie conversation with 
young Morton ; » 

“A braw night this for the rye, your honour ; the west 
park will be breering * bravely this e’en.” 

“ I do not doubt it, Cuddie ; but what caii have brought 
your mother-- this is? your mother, is it not?” (Cuddie 
nodded.) “ What can have brought your mother and you 
down the water so late ? ” 

‘ Thatching. ^ Shoivhig above ground. 
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“Troth, stir, just what gars the auld wives trot — 
neshessity, stir — I’m seeking for service, stir.” 

“ For service, Cuddie, and at this time of the year ? liow 
comes that ? ” 

Mause could forbear no longer. Proud alike of lier 
cause and her sufferings, she commenced with an affected 
liumiiity of tone, “ It has pleased Heaven, an it like your 
honour, to distinguish us by a visitation 

“Deil’s in the wife and nae gude ! ” whispered Cuddie 
to his mother, “an ye come out wi’ your whiggery, they’ll 
no daur open a door to us tlirougli the haill country ! ” 
Then aloud and addressing Morton, “My mother’s auld, 
stir, and she has rather forgotten hersell in speaking to 
my leddy, that canna wecl bide to be contracfickit, (as I 
ken naebody likes it if they could help theinsells,) 
especially by her aiii folk, — and Mr Harrison the steward 
and Gudyill the butler, they’re no very fond o’ us, and it’s 
ill sitting «at Rome and striving wi’ the Pope ; -sae I 
thought it best to Hit before ill came to waur— and here’s 
a wee bit line to your honour fi ae a friend will maybe 
say some mair about it.” 

Morton took the billet, and crimsoning up to tiu' cars, 
fj^tween joy and surprise, read these words : “ If you can 
serve these poor helpless people, you will oblige K B.” 

It was a few instants before he could attain composure 
enough to ask, “ And what is your object, Cuddie ? and 
how can I be of use to you 1 ” 

“ Wark, stir, wark, and a service, is my object — a bit 
beild ^ for my iiiithin* and mysell — we liae gude plenishing ^ 
o’ our ain, if we hud the cast o’ a cart to bring it down — 
and milk and meal, and greens enow, for Tin gay gleg^ at 
meal-time, and sae is my raither, lang may it be sae -- 
And, for the peiiny-fee * and a' that, 111 just leave it to the 
laird and you. I ken ye’ll no see a poor lad w^ranged, if 
ye can help it.” 

Morton shook his head. “Por the meat and lodging, 
Cuddie, I think I can promise something ; but the penny- 
fee will be a hard chaj^r, I doubt.” 

“ I’ll tak niy chance o’t, stir,” replied the candidate for 
service, “ rather than gang down about Hamilton, or ony 
sic far country ” 

“Well ; step into the kitchen, Cuddie, and 111 do what 
I can for you.^’ ■ • 

The negotiation was not without difficulties. Morton 
had first to bring over the housekeeper, who made a 

* Lodging. ' Furnishing. a Ready. * Wage. 
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thoukaiid objections, as usual, in order to have the 
pleasure of being besought and entreated ; but, wlien she 
was gained over, it was comparatively easy to induce old 
Milnwood to accept of a servant, whose wages were to be 
in his own option. An outhouse was, therefore, aS^igned 
to Mause and her son for their liabitatioii, and it was 
settled that they were for tlie time to bo admitted td eat 
of tlie frugal fare provided for the family, until their own 
establishment sliould be completed. As for Morton, he 
exhausted his own very slender stock of money in order 
to make Cuddie such a present, under the name of arlen^^ 
as might show his sense of tlie \ alue of the recommenda' 
tion delivered to him. 

“And now were settled aiice mair," said Cuddie to his 
mother, “ and if we're no sae bieii and comfortable as w(‘ 
were up yonder, yet life’s life ony gate, and we’re wi’ 
decent kirk -ganging folk o’ your ain persuasion, mither , 
there will be nae quarrelling about that.” 

“ Of my persuasion, hinnie ! ” said the too-enlightened 
Mause; ‘Svae’s me for thy blindness and theirs. O, 
('Juddie, they are but in the court of the Gentiles, and 
will ne’er win farther ben, I doulit; they are but little 
better than the prelatists tliemsclls. They wait oti thxp 
npnistry of that blinded man, Peter. Poundtext, ance a 
precious teacher of the Word, but now a backsliding 
pastor, that has, for the sake of stipend and family 
maintenance, forsaken the strict path, and gane astray, 
after the black Indulgence. O, my sou, had ye but 
profited by the gospel doctrines ye h;ie heard in the Glen 
of Bengonnar, frae the dear llichard Kumbleberry, tliat 
sweet youth, who suffered martyrdom in the Grass- 
market, afore Candlemas ! Didna ye hear him say, that 
Erastianism was as bad as Prelacy^ and that tlie In- 
dulgence was as bad as Erastianism ? ” 

“Heard ever ony lx)dy the like o’ this!” interrupted 
Cuddie ; “ we’ll be driven out o’ house and ha’ again afore 
we ken where to turn oursells. Weel, mither, 1 hae just 
ae word mair — An I hear ony mifir o’ your din — afore 
folk, that is, for I dinnrf mind your clavers mysell, they 
aye set me sleeping — but if I hear ony mair din afore 
folk,^ as I was saying, about Poundtext^ and Kumble- 
berries, and doctrines and malignants, I^se e’en turn a 
single sodger mysell,* or n>ayte a sergeant or a captain, if 
ye plague me the mair, and let Kumbleberry and you 
gang to the deil thegither. I ne’er gat ony gude by his 

* Money given to coiifimi u bargain. 
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floctrine, as ye ca’t, but a sour fit o’ the batts^ wi* sitting 
amaiig the wat moss-hags ^ for four liours at a yoking, 
and the leddy cured me wi’ some iiickery-pickery ; mair 
by token,- aii she iiad kmd how I came by the disorder, 
she wadna hae been in sic a hurry to mend it.” 

Althougli groaning in spirit over the obdurate and 
impenitent state, as she thought it, of her son Cuddie, 
Mause durst neitlier urge him farther on the toi)ic, nor 
altogether neglect the warning he had given her. She 
knew the disposition of her deceased helpmate, whom 
this surviving pledge of their union greatly resembled, 
and remembered, that although submitting implicitly in 
most things to her boast of superior acuteness, he used on 
certain occasions, when driven to extremity, to be seized 
with hts of obstinacy, which neither remonstrance, 
flatteryj nor threats, were capable of overpowering. 
Trembling,, therefore, at the very possiliility of Cuddle’s 
fulfilling his threat, she put a guard over her tongue, and 
even when Poundtext was commended in her presence, as 
an able and fructifying preacher, she had the good sense 
to suppress the contradiction which thrilled upon her 
tongue, and to express her sentiments no otherwise than 
deep groans, whicli the Ijoarers charitably consti*ued 
to flow from a vivid recollection of the more pathetic 
parts of his homilies. ITow long she could have repressed 
her feelings it is difficult to say. An unexpected accident 
relieved her from the necessity. 

The Laird of Milnwood kept up all old fashions which 
were connected wi(.ii economy. It was, therefore, still 
the custom in his house, as it had been universal in Scot 
land about fifty years before, that the domestics, after 
having placed the dinner on the table, sate down at the 
lower end of the board, and partook of the share which 
was assigned to them, in company with their masters. 
On the day, therefore, after Cuddie s arrival, being the 
tliird from the opening of this narrative, old Kobin. who 
was butler, valet-de-chambre, footman, gardener, and 
what not, in the hoiiSfe of Milnwood, placed on the table 
an immense charger of broth, thickened witii oatmeal 
and cole wort, in which ocean of liquid was indistinctly 
discovered, by close observers, two or three short ribs of 
lean mutton sailing to and fro. Two huge baskets, one 
of bread made of barley and pease, and one of oat-cakes, 
flanked this standing dish. A large boiled salmon would 
now-a-days have indicated more liberal house-keepings 

* Colic. 2 Moss pits. 
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but at that period salmon was caught in such plenty in 
the considerable rivers in Scotland, that instead of being 
accounted a delicacy, it was generally applied to feed the 
servants, who are said sometimes to have stipulated that 
they should not bo required to eat a food so luscious and 
surfeiting in its quality above five times a>week. The 
large black jack, filled with very small beer of Milnv^ood^s 
own brewing, was allowed to the company at discretion, 
as were the bannocks, cakes, and broth ; but the mutton 
was reserved for the heads of the family, Mrs Wilson 
included : and a measure of ale, somewhat deserving the 
name, was set Jipart in a silver tankard for tlieir ex- 
clusive use. A huge kebljock, (a clieesc, that is, made 
with ewe-milk mixed with cow’s milk,) and a jar of salt 
butter, were in common to the company. 

, To enjoy this exquisite cheer, was placed, at the head 
of the tabic, the olil Laird himself, witli his nephew on 
tlie one side, and the favourite housekeeper on the other. 
At a long interval, and beneath the salt of course, sate 
old Robin, a meagre, half-sbirved serving-man, rendered 
cross and criijple by rheumatism, and a dirty drab of a 
housemaid, whom use had rendered callous to the daily 
exercitations which her temper underwent at the ‘hands 
of her master and Mrs Wilson. A barn-man, a white- 
headed cow herd boy, with Cuddie the . new ploughman 
and his mother, completed the piirty. The other labour- 
ers belonging to the property resided in their own houses, 
happy at least in this, that if their eliecr was not more 
delicate than that which we have described, they could 
eat their fill, unwatched by the sharp, envious grey eyes 
of Mill! wood, which seemed to measure the quantity that 
each of his dependents swallowed, as closely as if their 
glances attended each mouthful in its progress from the 
lips to the stomach. This close inspection was urifavour- 
able to Cuddie, who sustained much prejudice in his new 
master’s opinion, by the silent celerity with which he 
caused the victuals to disappciar before him. And ever 
and anon Milnwood turned his eyds from the huge feeder 
to cast indignant glances upon his nephew, whose repug- 
nance to rustic labour was the principal cause of his 
ne.eding a ploughman, and who had l>een the direct means 
of his hiring this very cormorant. 

“ Pay thee wages, quoth.a ? ” said Milnwood to himself, 
— Thou wilt eat in a week the value of mair than thou 
canst.work for in a mouth.” ^ 

These disagreeable ruminations were interrupted by 
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a loud knocking at the outer-gate. It was a universal 
custom in Scotland, that, when the family was at dinner, 
the outer-gate of the court-yard, if there was one, and if 
not, the door of the house itself, was always shut aiid 
lockeu, and only guests of importance, or persons upon 
urgent b\isines8, sought or received aamittance at fliat 
time.^ The family of Milnwood were therefore surprised, 
and, in the unsettled state of tlie times something alarmed, 
at tlxe earnest and repeated knocking with which the gate 
was now assailed. Mrs Wilson ran in person to the door, 
and, having reconiioitered those who were so clamorous 
for admittance, tlirough some secret aperture with which 
most Scottish door-ways were furnished for the express 
pu*'posej she returned wringing her hands in great dismay, 
exclaiming, “ The red-coats ! tiic red-coats ! 

“ llobin — Ploughman — what ca’ they ye ? — Barnsman— 
Nevoy Harry— ^open the door, open the door ! ” exclaimed 
old Milnwood, snaixihing up ancf slipping into his pocket 
the tw^o or three silver si)oons wdth which the upper end 
of the table was garnished, those beneath the salt being 
of goodly horn. “Speak them fair, sirs — Lord love ye, 
speak them fair — they winna bide thrawing — we’re a’ 

* harried — weVe a’ harried ! ” 

While the servants adinitted the troopers, whose oaths 
and threats already indicated resentment at the delay 
they had been put to, Cuddie took the opportunity to 
whisper to his mother, “Now, yc daft aula carline, mak 
yoursell deaf — ye linc' made us a’ deaf ere now — and let 
me speak for yi*. I wad like ill to get niy neck raxed ^ 
for an auld wife s clashes, tliough ye be our inither.” 

“ O, hinny, ay ; I’se be silent or thou sail come to ill ” 
was the corresponding whisper of Mause, “ but^ bethiiik 
ye, my dear, them that deny the Word, the Word will 
deny ’ 

Her admonition was cut short by the entrance of the 
Life-Guardsmen, a party of four troopers, commanded by 
Bothwell. 

In they tramped.^making a tremendous clatter upon 
the stone-floor- with tlie iron-shod heels of their large 
jack-boots, and- the clash and clang of their long, heavy, 
basket-hilted. broadswords. Milnwood and his house- 
keeper trembled, from well-grounded apprehensions of 
the systein of exaction and plunder carried on during 
these domiciliary visits. Henry Morton was discomposed 

• This was a point of hi^jli etiquette. See Note 4. (S.) 

» IMllaffeil. i Sti-etehetl. ^ hWv talk. 
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with more special cause, for he remembered that ht^ stood 
answerable to the laws for having harboured Burley. 
The widow Mause Headrigg, between fear for her *teon^s 
life and an overstrained and enthusiastic zeal,. which 
reproached her for consenting even tacitly to belie her 
religious sentiments, was in a strange quandary. ^ The* 
other servants quaked for they knew not well what. 
Cuddie alone, witli a look of supreme indifference and 
stupidity wJiich a Scottish peasant can at times assume 
as a mask for considerable shrewdness and craft, continued 
to swallow large spoonfuls of his broth, to command which 
he had drawn witliin Jiis sphere the lai’ge vessel that 
contained it, and helped himself, amid tlie confusion, to 
a sevenfold portion. - 

“ What is your pleasure here, gentlemen ? ” said Miln- 
^ood, humbling liimsolf before the satellites of power. 

“We come in behalf of the king,” answered Bothwell ; 
“ why the devil did you keep us so long standing at the 
door?” 

“We were at dinner,” answered Milnwood, “and the 
door was locked, as is usual in landward towns ^ in this 
country. I am sure, gentlemen, if I had kend^ ony^ 
servants of our gude king had stood at the door—^ut wad 
ye please to drink some ale — or some lirandy — or a cup 
of canary sack, or claret wine ? ” making a pause betw’een 
each offer as long as a stingy bidder at an auction, wdio is 
loth to advance his ofler for a favourite lot. 

“ Claret for me,” said one fellow. 

“ I like ale better,” said another, “ provided it is right 
juice of John Barleycorn.” 

“ Better never was malted,” said Milnwood ; “ I can 
hardly say sae muckle for the claret. It's thin and cauld, 
gentlemen.” 

“Brandy will cure that,” said a third fellow.; “a glass 
of brandy to three glasses of wine prevents the curmurring 
in the stomach.” 

“Brandy, ale, sack, and claret ?— we’ll try them alL” 
said Bothwell, “ and stick, to that which is best. There’s 
good sense in that, if the cfamn’dest whig in Scotland had 
said it.” 

Hastily, yet with a reluctant quiver of* his muscles. 
Milnwood lugged out two ponderous keys, and delivered 
them to the governante. 

> The Scots retain the use of the word toum in Its comprehensive Saxon 
meaning, as a place of habitation. A mansion or a farm house, tliough solJtarjr, 
is called the iotrn, A landward town is a dwelling situated in the country. (8.) 
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“The housekeeper,” said Bothwell, taking a seat, and 
throwing himself upon it, “is neither so young noi* so 
handsome as to tempt a man to follow her to the gaun- 
trees, and devil a one here is there worth sending in her 
place. — What’s this? — meat?” (searching with a fork 
atnong the Broth, and fishing up a cutlet of mutton) — “ I 
think A could eat a bit — why, it’s as tough as if the devil’s 
dam had hatched it.” 

“If tliere is any thing better in the house, sir,” said 
Milnwood, alarmed at these symptoms of disapproba- 
tion — 

^ “ No, no,” said Rotiiwell, “ it’s not wortli while, I must 
proceed to business. — You attend Poundtext, the pres- 
byter: an parson, I understand, Mr Morton?” 

Mr Morton hastened to slide in a confession and 
apology. • 

“ f^y the indulgence of his gracious majesty and the 
government, for I wad do nothing out of law — I hae nae 
objection whatever to the establishment of a moderate 
episcopacy, but only that I am a country-bred man, and 
the ministers are a hamelier kind of folk, and I can follow 
their doctrine better ; and, witli reverence, sir, it’s a mail* 
f^gal establishment for the country.” 

“Well, I care nothing about that,” said Bothwell ; 
“they are indulged, and there’s an end of it ; but, for my 
part, if I were to give the law, never a crop-ear’d cur of 
the whole pack should bark in a Scotch pulpit. However, 

I am to obey commands. — There comes the liquor ; put it 
down, my good old lady.” 

He decanted about one-lialf of a quart bottle of claret 
into a wooden quaigh or bicker, and took it off at a 
dra^ht. 

- “ You did your good wine injustice, my friend ; — it’s 

better than your brandy, though that’s good too. Will 
you pledge me to the kings health ?” 

“With pleasure,” said Milnwood, “in ale, — but I never 
drink claret, and keep only a very little for some honoured 
friends.” . • 


“Like me, I suppose,” said Bothwell ; and then, pushing 
the bottle to Henry, he said, “ Here, young man, pledge 
you the king’s l)?alth.” 

Henry filled, a moderate glass in silence, regardless of 
the hints and pushes of his uncle, which seemed to 
indicate that he ought to have followed his example, in 
preferring beer to wine. 

“ Well,’^ said Bothwell, “ have ye all drank the toast ?- 
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What is tliat old wife about i Give her a glass of brandy, 
she shall drink the king's health, by ” 

“If your honour pleases," said Cuddie, wit!' great 
stolidity of aspect, “ this is my initlier, stir ;• and she’s as * 
deaf as Corra-linn ; we caniia mak her hear* day noF\ 
door ; but if your honour pleases, I am rekdy to drifrk 
the king’s health for her in as nioiiy glasses of bra'ndy as 
ye think neshessary." 

“ I dare swear you are,” answered Bothwell ; “ you 
look like a fellow that would stick to brandy — help thy 
self, man ; all’s free where’er 1 come. — Tom, help the 
maid to a comfortable cup, though she’s but a dirty 
neither. Fill round once more — Here's to our iiobio. 
commander, Colonel Graliam of Clavcrliouse ! — What the 
devil is the old woman groaning for ? She looks as very 
a whig as ever sate on a hill -side — Do you renounce the 
Covenant, good woman V ” 

“ Whilk Covenant is your honour meaning ? Is it tln^ 
Covenant of Works, or the Covenant of Grace?” said 
Cuddie, interposing. 

“Any covenant; all covenants that ever were hatched,” 
answered the trooper. 

“ Mither,” cried Cuddie, aff'ecting to speak as a cfeaf 
person, “ the gentleman wants to ken if ye will renunce 
the Covenant of Works ? ” 

“With all my heart, Cuddie” said Mause, “and pray 
that my feet may be delivcied from the snare thereoi.” 

“Come,’' said Bothwell, “the old dame has come more 
frankly off than I expected. Another cup round, and 
then we’ll proceed to ousiness. — You have all heard, 1 
suppose, of the horrid and barbarous murder committed 
upon the person of the Archbishop of St Andrews, by ten 
or eleven armed fanatics ? ” 

All started and looked at each other ; at length Miln- 
wood himself answered, “ They had heard of some such 
misfortune^ but were in hopes it had not been true.” 

“There is the relation published by government, old 
gentleman ; what do you tpink 6f it ? ” ' 

“Think, sir? Wh — wh — ^whatever the council please to 
think of it,” stammered Milnwood. 

“I desire to have your opinion mo»*e explicitly, my 
friend,” said the dragoon, authoritatively. 

Milnwood’s eyes^ hastily glanced through the paper to 
pick out the strongest expressions of censure with wliicli 
it abounded, in gleaning which lie was greatly aided by 
their being printed in italics. 
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‘‘I think i<. a — bloody and execrable — murder and 
parricide — devised by hellish and implacable cruelty— 
utterly abominable, and a scandal to the land.” 

“Well said, old gentleman ! ” said the querist — “ Here’s 
' ^ thee, an(^I wish you joy of your good principles. You 
owe i{ie a cup of tlianks tor having taught you them ; nay, 
thou ^halt pledge me in thine own sack — sour ale sits ill 
upon a loyal stomach. — Now comes your turn, young 
iman ; what think you of the matter in hand ? ” 

“I should have little objection to answer you,” said 
Henry, “ if I knew what right you had to put tlie ques 
MSion.” 

‘ “ Tlie Lord preserve us ! ” said the old housekeeper, “to 

ask the like o’ that at a trooper, when a’ folk ken they 
do wliatever they like through the hail! country wi' man 
and woman, beast and body.^ « 

The old gentleman exclaimed, in the same horror at 
his nephew’s audacity, “ Hold your jicace, sir, or answer 
the gentleman discreetly. Do you mean to aflVont the 
king^ authority in the pei'son of a sergeant of the Life- 
Guards?” 

. Silence all of you I ” exclaimed Both well, striking his 
lft.nd fiercely on the table — “Hilence, every one of you, 
and hear me ! — Y^ou ask me for my right to examine you, 
sir (to Henry) ; my cockade and my broadsword are my 
commission, and a better one than ever Old Nol gave to 
Jiis roundheads ; and if you want to know more about it, 
you may look at the act of council empowering his 
majesty^ ofheers and soldiers to search for, examine, and 
apprehend suspicious iiersons ; and, therefore, once more, 

T ask you your opinion of the death of Archbishop 
Sharpe — it’s a new touch-stone we have got for trying 
people’s metal.” 

Henry had, by this time, reflected upon the useless risk 
to which he would exjiose the family by resisting the 
tyrannical power which was delegated to such rude 
hands ; he therefore read the narrative over, and replied, 
composedly, “I have, no hesitation to say, that the per- 
petrators of this assassination have committed, in my 
opinion, .a rash and. wicked action, which I regret the 
more, as I foreiee it will be made the cause of proceed- 
ings against many who are both innocent of the deed, 
and as far from approving it as myself.” 

While Henry thus expressed himself, Bothwell, who 
bent his eyes keenly upon him, seemed suddenly to 
recollect his features. 
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“Aha! iiiy friend Captain Vopinjay, 1 tliink I have 
seen you beiore, and in very suspicious comimny.” 

“I saw you once,” answered Henry, “in tjie public - 
house of the town of * 

“And with whom did you leave that public-house, 
youngster? — Was it not with John Balfour of B^urley, 
one of the murderers of the Archbishop ? ” 

“I did leave tlie house witJi the person you have 
named,” answered Henry, “I scorn to deny it.; but, so 
far from knowing him to be a murderer of the primate, 

I did not even know at the time that such a crime had 
been committed.” - 

“ Lord have mercy on me, I am ruined ! — utterly 
ruined and undone I ” exclaimed Milnwood. “ That 
callant’s tongue will rin the head afF his ain shoulders, 
and waste my gudes to the very grey cloak on my 
back 1 ” 

“But^ you knew Burley,” continued Bothwell, still 
addressing Henry, and regardless of his uncle’s inter- 
ruption, “to be an intercommuned rebel and traitoi, and 
you knew the prohibition to deal with such persons. 
You knew, that, as a loyal subject, you were prohibited 
to reset, supply, or intercommune with this attainted 
traitor, to correspond witli him by word, writ, or mes- 
sage, or to supply him with meat, drink, house, harbour, 
or victual, under the higliest pains — ^you knew all this, 
and yet you broke the law,” (Henry was silent.) 
“Where did you part from him?” continued Bothwell; 
“ was it in the highway, or did you give him harbourage 
in this very house ? ” 

“ In this house 1 ” said his uncle ; “he dared not for his 
neck bring ony traitor into a house of mine.” 

“Dare he deny that he did so?” said Bothwell. 

“As you charge it to me as a crime,” said Henry, 
“ you will excuse my saying anything that will criminate 
myself.” 

“ O, the lands of Milnwood ! — the bonny lands of 
Milnwood, that have Ijpen in the name of Morton twa 
hundred years I ” exclaimed his uncle ; “they are barking 
and fleeing,* outfield and infield, haugh and. holme I ” ^ 

“No, si^” said Henry, “you shful ncifc sufler on my 
account. — I own,” he continued, addressing Bothwell, “ 1 
did give this man a night’s lodging, as to an old military 
comrade of my father. But it was not only without my 

* Used to denote one who, CRpccially from prodigality, I« believed to be on the 
verge of bankruptcy. “ Level ground beside a stream. 
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uncle’s knowledge, but contrary to his express general 
orders. I trust, if my evidence is considered as good 
agains^^ myself, it will have some weight in proving my 
uncle’s inno< 3 ence.” 

“Corner young man,” said the soldier, in a somewhat 
milder tone,^ you’re a smart spark enough, and 1 am 
sorry iter you ; and your uncle here is a fine old Trojan, 
kinder, I see, to his guests than himself, for ho gives us 
wine and drinks his own thin ale — tell me all you know 
about this Burley, what ho said when you parted from 
him, where he went, and where he is likely now to be 
found ; and, d — ii it, I'll wink as hard on your share of 
the business as my duty will permit. There’s a thousand 
merks^oii the murdering whigamore’s head, an T could 
but light on it — Come, out writh it — ^where did you part 
with him?” . . . • 

“You will excuse my answering that question, sir,” 
said Morton ; “ the same cogent reasons whicli induced 
me to afford him hospitality, at considerable risk to 
myself and my friends, wrould command me to respect his 
secret, if, indeed, he liad trusted me with any.” 

“So you refuse to give me an answer?” siiid Bothwell. 

• I lia^e none to give,” returned Henry. 

“Perliaps I could teacli you to find one, by tying a 
piece of lighted match betwixt your lingers,” answered 
Bothwell. 

“ O, for pity’s sake, sir,” said Old Alison apari to her 
mas^r, “gie them siller — it's siller they’re seeking — 
tliey’ll murder Mr Henry, and yoursell next ! ” 

Milnwood groaned in perjilexity and bitterness of 
spirit, and, wdth a tone as if he was giving up the ghost, 
exclaimed, “If twenty p — i>~punds w^ould make up this 
unhappy matter ” 

“ My master,” insinuated Alison to the sergeant^ “would 
gie twenty punds sterling” 

“ Punds Scotch, ye b — h ! ” interrupted Milnwood ; for 
the agony of his avarice overcame alike his puritanic 
precision and the habitual resjpect he entertained for his 
housekeeper. ^ 

“Pundp sterling,” insisted the housekeeper, “if ye wad 
hae the gudene^ to look ower the lad’s misconduct ; he’s 
that dour^ ye might tear him to pieces, and ye w^ad ne’er 
get a word out. o’ him ; and it wad do* ye little gude, I’m 
sur^ to burn his bonny finger-ends.” 

“ Why,” said Bothwell, hesitating, “ 1 don’t know — most 

’ Stubborn. 
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of *my cloth would have the money, a^id take off the 
prisoner too ; but I bear a conscience, and if your master 
will stand to your offer, and enter into a bond to produce 
liis nephew, and if all in the house will take the test-oath, 

I do not know but ” « 

“ O ay, ay, sir,” cried Mrs AVilson, “ ony tefct, ony oaths 
ye please ! ’ And then aside to her master, “ HjifSte ye 
away, sir, and get the siller, or they will burn the house 
about our lugs/^ 

Old Milnwood cast a rueful look upon his adviser, and 
moved off, like a piece of Dutcli clockwork, to set at 
liberty his imprisoned angels in this dire emergency. 
Meanwhile, Sergeant Bothwell began to put the test-oath 
with such a degree of solemn reverence as might, have 
been expected, being just about the same which is used 
^ to this day in his majesty’s custom-house. 

“You — what’s your name, woman ! ” 

“ -^ison Wilson, sir.” 

“You, Alison Wilson, solemnly swear, certify, and 
declare, that you judge it unlawful for subjects, under 
pretext of reformation, or any other pretext whatsoever, ■ 

to enter into Leagues and Covenants 

Here the ceremony w’as interrupted by a strife between 
Cuddic and his mother, which, long conducted in whispers, ’ 
now became audible. 

“Oil, whisht, mitlier, whisht! theyVe upon a com- 
muning — Oh ! whisht, and they’ll agree weel cneugh 
e’enow.” 

“ I Avill not whisht, Cuddie,” replied his mother, “ I will 
uplift riiy voice and spare not— I will confound the man 
of sin, even the scarlet man, and tlirough my voice shall 
Mr Henry be freed from the net of the fowler.” 

“ Slie has her leg ower the harrows now,” said Cuddie, 
“stop her wha can— 1 see her cocked up behint a dragoon 
on her way to the Tolbooth — I find my ain legs tied below 
a horse’s belly — Ay — she has just mustered up her sermon, 
and there — wd’ that grain — out it comes, and we are a^ 
ruined, horse and foot 1 ” • 

“And div ye tliink'to fcome here,” said. Mause, -her 
withered hand shaking in conefrt with hei* keen, though 
wrinkled visage, animated by zealous wrath, and eman- 
cipated, by the very mention of the^ test, from the 
restraints of her own pijudence, and Cuddie’S admonition 
— “ Div ye think to come here, wi’ your soul-killing, saint- 
seducing, conscience-confounding oaths, and tests, and 
bands — your snares, and your traps, and your gins? 
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Surely it is in vain that a net is spread in the siglit of any 
bird;^ 

“ Eh ^ wfiat, good dame ? ” said the soldier. “ Here’s a 
whig miracle, egad ! the old wife has got botli her ears 
and toMue, and we are like to be driven deaf in our 
turn. — Uo to, hold your peace, and remember whom you 
talk to,« you old idiot.” 

“Whae do I talk to! Eh, sirs, ower weel may the 
sorrowing land ken wdiat ye are. Malignant adherents 
ye are to the prelates, foul props to a feeble and filthy 
cause, bloody beasts of prey, and burdens to the ear-th.” 

'^U|)on my soul,” said Bothwell, astonished as a mastiff- 
dog might be should a hen-partridge fly at liim in defence 
of her voung, “ this is the finest language I ever heard 1 
Can’t you give us some more of it ! ” 

“ Gie ye some mair o’t ? ” said Mause, clearing her voice 
^ith a preliminary cougli, “ I will take up my testimony 

f jainst you ance and again. — Philistines ye are, and 
domites — leopards are ye, and foxes — evening wolves, 
_ lat gnaw not the bones till the morrow — wicked dogs, 
&at compass about the chosen — thrusting kine. and 
pfashing bulls of Baslian — piercing serpents ye are, and 
#illi#d baith in name and nature with the great Red 
Dragon ; Revelations, tw^alfth chapter, third and fourth 
verses.” 

Here ^le old lady stopped, apparently much more from 
lack of breath than of matter. 

“ Curse the old hag ! ” said one of the dragoons, “ gag 
her, and take her to head qujirters.” 

“For shame, Andrews,” said Bothwell ; “remember the 
good lady belongs to tlie fair sex, and uses only the 
privilege of her tongue. — But, hark ye, good woman, every 
bull of Baslian and Red Dragon will not be so civil as I 
am, or be contented to leave you to the charge of the 
constable and ducking-sfool. In the meantime I must 
necessarily carry off this young man to head-quarters. 
I cannot answer to my coramanding-oflicer to leave him 
in a house where I hare heard so much treason and 
fanaticism.” 

I* See now, ‘ mither, what ye liae dune,” whispered 
Cuddie : “ there’s the Philistines, as ye ca’ them, are gaun 
to whirry' aw a’ Mr’ Henry, and a’ wi’ your nash-gab, deil 
be on’t ! ” 

“ Haud .yere tongue, ye cowardly loon,” said the mother, 
and layna the wyte^ on me ; if you and thae thowless^ 
'* Surry. ■ Blame. s Useleii. 
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gluttons, that are sitting staring like cows bursting on 
clover, wad testify wu’ your hands as I have testihea wi* 
iny tongue, tliey should never harle ^ tlie precious^young 
lad awa’ to captivity.” 

While this dialogue passed, the soldiers had' already , 
bound and secured their i)risoner. Milnweod returned 
at this instant, and, alarmed at the preparatiofis he 
beheld, hastened to proffer to Bothwell, though with 
many a grievous groan, the purse of gold whicli he had 
been obliged to i*umnniage out as ransom for his nephew, 
The trooper took the purse with an air of indifference, 
weighed it in his hand, chucked it up into the air, and 
caught it as it fell, then shook his head, and said, 
“There’s many a merry night in this nest of yelioMV boys, 
but d — n me if 1 dare venture for them — that old woman 
has spoken too loud, and before all the men too. — Hark 
ye, old gentleman,” to Miliiwood, “1 must take your 
nephew to head-quarters, so I cannot, in conscience, keep 
more than is iny due as civility money ; ” then opening 
the purse, he gave a gold iiiece to each of the soldiers, 
and took three to himself. “Now,” said he, “you have 
the comfort to know that your kinsman, young Captidn 
Popinjay, will be carefully looked after and civilly us^ ; 
and the rest of the money T return to you.” 

Milnwood eagerly extended his liahd. 

“ Only you know,” said Bothwell, still playing with the 
purse, “that every landliolder is answerable for the 
conformity and loyalty of his household, and that these 
fellows of mine are not obliged to be silent on the subject 
of the fine sermon we have had from that old puritan in 
the tartan plaid there ; and I presume you are aware 
that the consequences of delation will be a heavy fine 
before the council.” 

“ Good sergeant, — worthy captain ! ” exclaimed the 
terrified miser, “lam sure there is no person in my house, 
to my knowledge, would give cause of offence.” 

“Nay,” answered Bothwell, “You shall liear her give 
her testimony, as she calls it, herself. — You fellow,’^ (to 
Cuddie,) “ stand back^’ an6 let your mother speak her 
mind. I see she’s primed and loaded again since her first 
discharge.” 

“ Lord ! noble sir,” said Cuddie, “ an aibd wife’s tongue’s 
but a feckless matter to mak sic a fash ^ about. Neither 
my father nor me ever minded muckle what our mither 
said.” 


* Take by force. 


2 All ado. 
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“Hold your peace, my lad, while yorfare well,” raid 
Bothwell ; “ I promise you I think you are slyer than you 
wordd like to be supposed. — Come, good dame, you see 
your master will not believe that you can give us so 
bright a testimony.” 

Mausers zeal did not require this spur to set her again 
on full career. 

“Woe to the compilers and carnal self-seekers,” she 
said, “ that daub over and drown their consciences by 
complying with wicked exactions, and giving mammon of 
unrighteousness to the sons of Belial, that it may make 
their peace witli them ! It is a sinful compliance, a base 
confederacy witli the Enemy. It is the evil that Menahem 
did in the sight of the Lord, when he gave a thousand 
talents to l^ul, King of Assyrifi, that his hand might be 
with him ; Second Kings, feifteen chapter, nineteen verse. 
It is the evil deed of Aliab, when he sent money to Tiglath- • 
Pelesor ; see the saamci Second Kijigs, saxteen and aught. 
And if it was accounted a. backsliding even in godly 
Hezekiah, that he complied with Sennacherib, giving him 
money, and olFering to bear that v^hich was put upon him, 
Xsee the saamo Second Kings, aughtcen chapter, fourteen 
and feifteen verses,) cv(»n so it is with them that in this 
cdhtuinacious and backsliding geiieratioii pays localities 
and fees, and cess and tines, to greedy and unrighteous 
publicans, and extoi’tions and stipends to hii’eling 
curates, (dumb dogs which bark not, sleeping, lying down, 
loving to slumber,) and gives gifts to be heljis and hires 
to our oppressors and destroyeij^. They are all like the 
casters of a lot with them— like tins preparing of a table 
for the troop, and th(i furnishing a drink-offering to the 
number.” 

“ There’s a line sound of doctiine for you, Mr Morton ! 
How like you thsvt ? ” said Bothwell ; “ or how do you 
think the Council will like it ? I think we can carry the 
greatest part of it in our heads without a kylevine \ pen 
and a pair of tablets, such as you bring to conventicles. 
She denies paying cess, I think, Andrews i ” 

^ “Yes, by G. — ” said A*ndrews ; “and she swore it was a 
sin to give a trooper a pot pf ale, or ask him to sit down 
to a table.” 

“You hear,” s- id Bothwell, addressing Milnwood ; “but 
it’s your own a/hair ; ” and he proffered back the purse 
with its diminished contents, witli an air of indifference. 

Milnwood, whose head seemed stunned by the ac- 

’ Blackleatl pencil. 
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cumulation of his misfortunes, extended his hand 
mechanically to take the purse. 

‘‘Are ye mad?” said his housekeeper, in a whisper; 
“ tell them to keep it ; — they loill keep it either by fair 
means or foul, and its our only chance to makp them 
quiet.” . . « ! 

“ I caniia do it, Ailie— I canna do it,” said Milnwood, 
in the bitterness of liis heart. “ I canna part wi^ the siller 
I liae counted sao often ower, to thae blackguards.” 

“Then I maun do it mysell, Milnwood,” said the house- 
keeper, “or see a’ gang wraiig thegithcr. — My master, sir,” 
she said, addressing Both well, “canna think o’ taking back 
onything at the hand of an honourable gentleman like 
you ; he imploi*es ye to pit up the siller, and be as kind 
to his nephew as ye can, and be favourable in reporting 
our dispositions to government, and let us ottk nae wrang 
»4or the daft speeches of an auld jaud,” (here she turned 
fiercely upon Mause, to indulge herself for the eifort 
which it cost her to assume a mild deuu?.anour to the 
soldiers,) “ a daft auld wdiig randy, that nc’ei* was in the 
house (foul fa’ hei ) till yesterday afternoon, and that sail 
ne’er cross the door-stane again an anes 1 had lier out o’t.” 

“Ay, ay,” whispered ^Juddie to his parent, “e’en sae ! 
I kend w'e wad be put t(> our travels again wdiene’er .yfe 
suld get three words spoken to an end. 1 was sure that 
wad l)e the upshot o’t, initlu'r.” 

“Whisht, my bairn,” said slic, “and dimta murmur at 
the cross — cross their door-stanc ! 1 wot I’ll ne’er 

cross their door-stane. Ther(*/s nae mark on their 
threshold for a , signal that the destroying angel should 
pass by. They’ll get a back-cast o’ lus hand yot, that 
think sac mucklo o’ the creature and sac- littije o’ the 
Creator — sae muckle o’ w’arld’s gear and sae little o’ a 
broken covenant— sae muckle about thae wheen pieces o’ 
yellow muck, and sae little about the pure gold o’ the 
Scripture — sae muckle about their ain friend and kinsman, 
and sae little about the elect, that are tried wi’ homings, 
harassiiigs, huntings, searcliings^ chasings, catchings, 
imprisonments, torturings, banisliments, headings, hang- 
ings, dismemberings, and quarterings quick, forby the 
hundreds forced from their ain habitations to the deserts, 
mountains, muirs, mosses, moss-fiows, an i ;^at-hags, there 
to hear the word like bread eaten in secret.” 

“She’s at the Covenant now, sergeant, shall we not 
have her away ? ” said one of the soldiers. 

“ You be d—d ! ” said Botliwell, aside to him ; “ cannot 
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you see she’s l^ettyer where she is, so long as there is a 
respectable, sponsible, money-broking heritor, like Mr 
Morton of Miinwood, who lias the means of atoning her 
trespasses? Let the old mother fly to raise another 
brood, she s too tough to be made any thing of herself— 
Here,” he cried, “ one other round to Miinwood and his 
roof-tree, and to our next merry meeting with him ! — 
which I think will not be far distant, if he keeps such a 
fanatical family.” 

He then ordered the party to take tlieir horses, and 
pressed the best in Miln wood’s stable into the king’s 
service to carry the prisoner. Mrs Wilson, with weeping 
eyes, made up a small parcel of necessaries for Henryks 
compelled .iourncy, and as she bustled about, took an 
opportunity, unseen liy the party, to slii) into his hand a 
small sum of money. Loth well and his troopers, in other 
respects, kept their promise, and were civil. They did* 
not bind .tb<ur jirisoner, but con United tJiemselves with 
leading his horse between a file of men. Tliey then 
mounted, and marched off with much mirth and laughter 
among themselves, leaving the Miinwood family in great 
confusion. The old l^aird liimself, overpowered by the 
loss of his nepliew, {ind the unavailing outlay of twenty 

J flhinds sterling, did nothing the whole evening but rock 
liniself backwards and forwards in his great leathern 
easy chair, repeating the same lament>ation, of “Uuined 
on a’ sides, ruined on a' sides— liarried and undone — 
Jiarried and undone- body and glides, body and gudes ! ” 
Mrs Alison Wilsons grief was partly indulged and 
partly relieved by the torrent of invectives with which 
she acconipanie,d Mausc and Cuddle’s expulsion from 
Miinwood. 

“Ill luck l>e in the grauiiig corse o’ tliee ! the prettiest 
lad in Clydesdale tliis day maun be a sufferer, and a’ for 
you and your daft whiggery ! ” 

“Gae w a’,” replied Mause ; “1 trow ye are yet in the 
bonds of sin, and in the gall of iniquity, to grudge your 
bonniest and best in the cause of Him that gave ye a’ ye 
hae — I promise 1 hiuj dune es muckle for Mr Harry as I 
wad do for my ain ; for if Cuddie w'as found worthy to 

bear testimony in the Grassniarkef.” 

“And there’s gude hope o’t,” said Alison, “unless you 
and he change your courses.^* 

. “ — And if,” continued Mause, disregarding the interrup- 
tion, “ the bloody Doegs and the flattering Ziphites were 
to seek to ensnare me with a proffer of his remission upon 
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sinfeil compliances, I wad persevere, natlieless, in lifting 
my testimony against popery, prelacy, antinomianism, 
erastianisnj, lapsarianisin, sublapsarianism, and the sins 
and snares of the times— I wad cry as a woman in labour 
against tlie black Indulgence, that has been a stifmbling' 
block to professors — I wad uplift my voice as, a powerful 
preacher. 

“Hout tout, mither,” cried Caddie, interfering and 
dragging her off forcibly, “dinna deave the gentlewoman 
wf your testimony ! ya liae preaclied eneugh for sax 
days. Ye preached us out o’ our canny free-house and 
gude kale-yard, and out o’ this new city o’ refuge afore 
our hinder end was wool liafic^d* in it; find ye ha»* 
preached JSlr Harry awa the prison ; and ye hae 
preached twenty punds out o' the Laird’s pocket t-hat he 
likes as ill to quit wi’ ; and sae y(‘ may haud sae for ae 
®wee while, without prciachiiig mo up a ladder and down 
a tow. Sae, come awa, come awa; the family Iiac had 
eneugh o’ your testimony to mind it for ae while'.” 

So saying he dragged olf Clause, the words, “Testi- 
mony — Covenant“-maligiiants — indulgence,” still thrill- 
ing upon her tongue, f o make preparations for instantly 
renewing their travels in (ju(\st of an asylum. 

“Ill-fard,- cra/y, crack brained gowk,^ that she 
exclaimed tin*, housekeeper, ns she saw them depaH, “to 
s(jt up to 1)0 sa(5 mu(?kl(‘ be.tter than ither folk, the auld 
besom, and to bring sae niucklc distress on a douce quiet 
family ! ff if- hadna been that 1 am mail* than half a 
gentlewoman by my station, F wad hae tried my ten 
nails in the wizen’d^ hide o’ her ! ” 


CHAITER IX. 

I am a son of I^furs who have been in many wars, 

And show my cuts and scars wlierovcr I come; 

This here was for a wench, and that other in a trench, 

Wlien welcoming the I*'i-euch at Uhk sound of Iho drum. 

UUBHS. 

“Don’t be too much cast down,” said Sergeant Both- 
well to his prisoner as they journeyed on towards the 
liead-quarters ; “ you are a smart pretty^ lad, and well 
connected ; the worst that will liappen will be strapping 
up for it, and that is many an honest fellow’s lot. 1 tefl 
> fixed. 5^ Ill-favoured. •" Illockhcad. ** Withered. * Spirited 
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you fairly your life’s within the compass of the law, 
unless you make submission, and get off by a round fine 
upon your uncle’s estate ; he can well afibrd it.” 

“That vexes me more than the rest,” said Henry. 

“ He piirts with his money with regret ; and, as he had 
no concern^ wliJitever with my having given this person 
shelter for a night, 1 wish to Heaven, if I escape a 
capital punishment, that the penalty may be of a kind I 
could bear in my own person.” 

“Wliy, perhaps,” said Bothwell, “they will propose to 
you to go into one of tlie Scotcili rogiineiits tlnit are 
serving abroad. It’s no bad liiuj of service ; if your 
friends are active, and there are any knocks going, you 
may soon get a commission.” 

“1 am by no means sure,” answered Moi’ton, “that 
such a sentence is not the best thing that can happen to 
me.” • 

“Why, tlien, you are no real wliig after .all?” said the 
sergeant. 

“I have hitherto meddled with no party in the state, 
said Henry, “but have remained quietly at liome ; and 
sometimes 1 have had serious thouglits of joining one of 
qgr fo. eign regiments.” 

“ Have you ? ” replied Bothwell : “ why, I lionour you 
for it ; 1 liave served in the Scotch French guards myself 
many a long day ; it’s the place for learning discipline, 
d — n me. They never mind what you do when you are 
off duty : but miss you tlie roll-call, and see how they’ll 
arrange you — . H— n me, if old Cai)tain Montgomery 
didn’t make me mount gu.ard upon the arsen.al in my 
steel-back and breast, plate-sleeves and liead- piece, for 
six hours at once, under so burning a sun, that gad 1 was 
baked like a turtle at Port Boy ale. I swore never to 
miss answering to Francis Htewart again, though I 
should le.ave my hand of cards upon the drum head — Ah ! 
discipline is a capital thing.” 

“In other respects you liked the service?” said Morton. 

saVl Bothwell; “women, wdne^ and 
wassail, all to be had for little bi*t the asking ; and if you 
find it in your conscience to let a fat priest think he has 
some chance to convert you, gad he’ll help you to these 
comforts himself, iust to gain a little ground in your 
good, affection. Where will you find a crop-eared whig 
parson will be so civil ? ” 

“Why, nowhere^ I agree with you,” said Henry; “but 
vrhat was your chief duty ? ” 
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guard tlio king’s iDersoii,” said Both well, “to look 
after the safety of Louis Je Grand, my boy, and now and 
then to take a turn among the Huguenots (proter;tants, 
that is). And there we luid fine scope ; it bj'ought my 
hand pretty well in for the service in tliis country. But, 
come, as you are to be a bon cameratlo^ as the Spaniards 
say, I must jmt you in cash witli some of your old uncle’s 
broad'pieces. This is cutter’s law ; we must not see a 
pretty fellow want, if we Inive cash ourselves,” 

Thus speaking, he pulled out his purse, took out some 
of the contents, anti offered them to Henry without 
counting them. Young Morton declined the favour ; and, 
not judging it prudent to acquaint the stirgeant, noWith- 
standing Ins a|)parent generosity, that lie was actuaUy in 
possession of some money, he assured him he should have 
,110 difficulty in getting a supply from his uncle. 

“Well,” said Bothwell, “in that case these yellow 
rascals must serve to ballast my purse a little longer, I 
always make it a rule never t() quit the tavern (unless 
ordered on dutv) while my purse is so weighty that I' dan 
clmck it over the signpost.^ When it is so light that the 
wind blows it back, then, boot and saddle, — we must fall- 
on some way of replenishing. — But what tower is thtJ; 
before us, rising so high upon the steep bank, out of the 
w’^oods that surround it on every side ? ” 

“It is the tower of Tillietudlom,” said one of the 
soldiers. “Old Lady Margaret Bellciiden lives there. 
She's one of the best affected women in the country, and 
one that’s a soldier’s friend. When I was hurt by one of 
the d~d whig dogs that shot at me from behind a faukL 
dike, I lay a month there, and would stand such another 
wound to be in as good quarters again.” 

“If that be the case, said Bothwell, “I will pay my 
respects to her as we j)ass, and request some refreshment 
for men and horses ; I am as thirsty already as if I liad 
drank nothing at Milnwood. But it is a good thing in 
these times,” he continued, addressing himself to Henry, 
“that the King’s soldier cannot ‘pass a house without 
getting a refreshment. In such houses as Tillie — what 

1 A Hi^^hland Inlrd, whose peculiarities live still In the recollection of his 
countrj'men, used to rei^ulate his residence at Edinburgh in"&he following maunen 
Every day h« visited the Water-gate, as it is called, of the Cnnongate. over which 
is cxtc.ndcd a wooden arcli. ^ Specie being then the general currency, he threw 
his purse over tlic gate, and os long as it was heavy enough to be thrown over, h« 
continued his round of pleasui'e in the metropolis ; when Jt wan too light, ha 
thought it time to retire to the Highlands. Queiy — How often would ho haft 
ropeskid this experiment at Temple Bar? (S.) 
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d’ye call it ? you are served for love ; in tlie houses of the 
.avowed fanatics you help yourself by force ; and among 
the moderate presbyterians and other suspicious persons, 
you are well treated from feiir ; so your tnirst is always 
quenched on some tornis or otlier.” 

“And yo'a propose,” said Henry, anxiously, “to go upon 
that Errand uj) to the tower yonder ? ” 

“To be sure I do,” answered Doth well. “How should 
1 be able to repoH favourably to my officers of the worthy 
lady’s sound principles, unless J know the taste of her 
sack, for sack she will produce — that 1 take for granted ; 
it is the favourite consoler of your old dowager of quality, 
as small claret is the potation of your country laird.” 

“Then, for heaverrs sake,” said Henry, “if you are 
determined to go there, do not mention my name, or 
expose me to a family tliat T am acquainted with. Let# 
me be muffled up for the time in one of your soldier’s 
cloaks, and only mention me generally as a prisoner 
under your charge.” 

“With all my lieart,” said Bothwell ; “I promised to 
use you civilly, and I scorn to break my word. — Here, 
Andrews, wrap a cloak round the prisoner, and do not 
nawitioii his name, nor wliere wo caught liim, unless you 
would have a trot on a hoi'sc of wood.” * 

They were at this moment at an arched gateway, 
battlemented and flanked witli turi’ets, one whereof was 
totally ruinous, excepting the lower story, which served 
as a cow-house to the peasant, whoso family inhabited 
the turret that roniained entire. The gate had been 
broken down by Monk’s soldiers during tlie civil war, and 
liad never been replaced, therefore presented no obstacle 
to Bothwell and Ins party. The avenue, very steep and 
narrow, and causewayed with large round stones, ascended 
the side of the precipitous bank in an oblique and zigzag 
course, now showing now hiding a view of the tower and 
its exterior bulwarks, which seemed to rise almost 
perpendicularly .above their heads. The fragments of 
Gothic defences which it exhibited were upon such a scale 
of strength, as induced Both well to exclaim, “It’s well 
this place is in honest and loyal hands. Egad, if the 
enemy had it, a dozen of old wliigamore wives with their 
distaffs miglit keep it against a troop of dragoons, at least 
if they had h.alf the spunk of the old girl we left at Miln- 
wood. Upon my life,” he continued, as they came in front 
of the large double tower and its surrounding defences 

* See Note 5. Wooden Marc. 
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an<t flankers, “ it is a superb place, founded, says tlie worn 
inscription over tlie gate — unless the remnant of my Latin 
has given me the slip— by Sir Kaliili de Bellenden in^350 — 
a respectable antiquity. J must greet tlie oM hidy with 
due honour, thougJi it should put me to the labour of 
recalling some of the compliments that 1 used to dabble 
in wlien I was wont to keep that sort of compfiny.” ' 

As lie thus communed with himself, the butler, who 
had reconnoitred tlie soldiers from an arrow-slit in the 
wall, announced to his lady, that a commanded party of 
dragoons, or, as he thought, Life-Guardsmen, waited at 
the gate with a prisoner under their charge. 

“lam certain,” said Gudyill, “and positive, thiit the 
sixth man is a prisoner ; for his horse is led, and tl*e two 
dragoons that are before have their carabines out of their 
c budgets, and rested upon their thiglis It was aye the 
way we guarded prisoners in the days of the great 
Marquis.’' 

“King's soldiers?” said the lady; “probably in want 
of refreshment. Go, Gudyill, make them welcome, and 
let them be accommodated with what provision and forage 
the Tower can afford. — And stay, tell my gentlewoman 
to bring my black scarf and manteau. 1 will go dc^u 
myself to receive them ; one cannot show the King’s Life- 
Guards too much respect in times when they are doing 
so much for royal autnority. And d’ye hear, Gudyill, let 
Jenny Dennison slip on her pearlings^ to walk tefore my 
niece and me, and the three women to walk behind ; and 
bid my niece attend me instiuitly.’ 

Fully accoutred, and attended according to her direc- 
tions, Lady Margaret now sailed out into the court-yard 
of lier tower with great courtesy and dignity. Sergeant 
Both well saluted the grave and reverend lady of the 
manor with an assurance which had something of the 
light and careless address of the dissipated men of fashion 
in Charles the Second’s time, and did not at all savour of 
the awkward or rude manners of a non-commissioned 
officer of dragoons. His language^ as well as his manners, 
seemed also to be refined lor the time and. occasion ; 
though the truth was, that, in the fluctuations of an 
adventurous and profligate life, Bothwelh had sometimes 
kept company much better suited to his ancestry than to 
his present situation of life. To the lady’s request to know 
whether she could be of service to them, he answered, 
with a suitable bow, “ That as they liad to march some 

‘ Embroidered attire. 
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miles farther tliat night, they would be much accom- 
modated by permission to rest their horses for an hour 
before continuing their journey.” 

“ With t}*e greatest pleasure,” answered Lady Margaret ; 
“and 1 ''crust that my people will see that neither horse 
nor men wjicnt suitable refresJnuent.” 

are well aware, madam,” continued Bothwell, 
“that such has always been the reception, within the 
walls of Tillietudlem, of those who served tlie King.” 

“We have studied to discliarge our duty faithfully and 
loyally on all occasions, sir,” answered Lady Margaret, 
pleased with tlie compliment, “both to our monarchs and 
to their followers, particularly to their faithful soldiers. 
It is not long ago, and it jmobably has not escaped the 
recollection of Jiis sacred majesty, now on the throne, 
since he Jiiniself honoured my jioor house with his presence,^ 
and breakfasted in a room in this castle, Mr Sergeant, 
w’hich my waiting-gentlewoman shall show you ; we still 
call it the King s room.” 

Bothwell had by this time dismounted his party, and 
committed the horses to th(‘ charge of one tile, and the 

{ irisoner to that of another ; so that he himself was at 
ii^rt^ to continue the conversation which the lady had 
so condescendingly opened. 

“8inc0 the King, niy master, had the honour to 
experience your hospitiality, 1 cannot wonder that it is 
extended to those that serve him, and whose principal 
merit is doing it with fidelity. And yet 1 have a nearer 
relatic'ii to his majt sty than this coarse red coat would 
seem to indicate.” 

“Indeed, sir? Probably,” said Lady Margaret, “you 
have belonged to his household ? ” 

“Not exactly, madam, to his household, but rather to 
liis /tome ; a connection through which 1 may claim 
kindred with most of the best families in Scotland, not, 
I believe, exclusive of that of Tillietudlem.” 

“Sir?” said the old lady, drawing herself up with 
dignity at hearing wiiat she conceived an impertinent 
jest, “ I do not understand you.” 

“ IPs but a foolish subject for one in my situation to 
talk of, madan^,” answered the trooper ; “ but you must 
have heard of the history and misfortunes of my grand- 
father, Francis Stewai’t, to whom James I., his cousin- 
german, gave the title of Bothwell, as my comrades give 
me the nickname. It was not in the long run more 
advantageous to him than it is to me.” 
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“Indeed?’’ said Lady Margaret, with much sympathy 
and surprise^ “I have indeed always understood that 
the grandson of the last Earl was in necessitous circum- 
stances, but 1 should never ha\e expected tcusee him so 
low' in the service. With such connections, v.hat ill 
fortune could lia^ e reduced you’^” ^ 

“NotJiing inucli out of tlie ordinary course, I believe, 
juadain,” said Tlotliwell, interrupting and anticipating 
the question. “1 liave had my moments of good luck like 
my neiglibours — liav(^ drunk my bottle with Rochester, 
thrown a mei*ry main with Buckingliam, and fought 
at Tangiers sidt‘ by side with iShidlield. Rut my luck 
never lasted ; I could not make useful friends out of 
my jolly companions — Rerhaps 1 was not sufficiently 
aware,” he continued, wdth some bitterness, “Jiow'^ much 
^the descendant of the Scottish Stewarts was honoured 
by being admitted into the convi\ialities of Wilmot 
and Villiers.” 

“ But your Scottish friends, Mr Stewart, your relations 
here, so numerous and so poweiiul ? ” 

“Why, ay, my lady,” replied the sergeant, “1 believe 
some of them might Jiave made me their gamekeeper, 
for I am a toleraldc shot — some of them would hg^^ . 
entertained me as their bravo, for I caii use my sword * 
well — and Jicre and tliere was one, wlio, when better 
company was not to be had, would have made me his 
companion, since I can drink my three bottles of wine. — 
But i don’t know liow'^ it is — betw'cen service and service 
among my kinsmen, 1 prefer that of my cousin Charles 
as the most creditable of them all, although the pay is 
but poor, and the livery far from splendid.” 

“It is a shame, it is a burning scandal!” said Lady 
Margaret. “Why do you not apply to his most sacred 
majesty ? he cannot but be surprised to hear that a scion 
of his august family ” 

“ I beg your pardon, madam,” interrupted the sergeant, 
“I am but a blunt soldier, and J trust you will excuse me 
when 1 say, his most sacred majesty is more busy in 
grafting scions of his oWn, liimn with nourisliing those 
whicli were planted by liis grandfather’s grandfather.” 

“Well, Mr Stewart,” said Lady Margaret, “one thing 
you must promise me — remain at Tillietiidlem to-night ; 
to-morrow 1 expect your commanding officer, the gallant 
Claverhouse, to whom king and country are so much 
obliged for his exertions against those who would turn 
the world upside down, i will speak to him on the 
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subject of your speedy promotion ; and I am cci*tain he 
feels too much, botli wluit is due to tlie blood wliich 
is in your veins, and to the request of a lady so highly 
distinguislird as myself by his most sacred majesty, 
not to make better provision for you than you Jiave 
yet received!” 

“I am much obliged to your ladysliip, and 1 certainly 
will remain here with my prisoner, since you request it, 
especially as it will be the earliest way of presenting him 
to Colonel Grahanie, and obtaining liis ultimate* orders 
about the young spark.” 

“ Who is your prisoner, pray you ? ” said Lady Margaret. 

""A young fellow of rather the better class in this 
ri(?igh\)ourhood, who has been so incautious as to give 
countenance to one of the murderers of the primate, and 
to facilitate tlie dog s escaiie.” 

“ O, tie upon him ! ” said Lady Margaret ; “ I am but 
too apt to forgive tlie injuries 1 have received at the 
hands of these rogues, though some of them, Mr Stewart, 
are of a kind not like to be forgotten ; but those who 
would abet the perpetrators of so cruel and deliberate a 
homicide on a single man, an old man, and a man of the 
AMaiibisiiop s sacred profession — O lie upon liini ! If you 
wisli to make him secure, with little trouble to your 
people, I will cause Harrison, or Gudyill, look for the key 
of our pit, or principal dungeon. It has not been open 
since the week after the victory of Kilsytlie, when my 
poor Sir Arthur Bellenden put twenty wiiigs into it ; but 
it is not Hiore than i.wo storeys beneath ground, so it 
cannot be unwliolesome, especially as I rather believe 
there is somewhere an opening to the outer air.” 

“ I beg your jiardon, madam,” answered the sergeant ; 
“I daresay the dungeon is a most admirable one ; but I 
have promised to be civil to the lad, and I will take caret 
lie is watched, so as to render escape impossible. 111 set 
those to look after him sJiall keep him as fast as if his logs 
were in the boots, or his lingers in the thurabikins.” 

“ Well, Mr Stewart,” rejoined the lady, “ you best know 
your own duty.. I heartily wish you good evening, and 
commit you to the care of my steward, Harrison, I 
would ask you to keep ourselves company, but a— -a — 
a — 

“ O, madam, it remiires no apology ; I am sensible 
the coarse red coat of King Charles II. does and ought 
to annihilate the privileges of the red blood of King 
James V.” 
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‘^Not with me, I do assure you, Mr Stewart ; you do me 
injustice if you tliink so. I will speak to your officer to- 
morrow- and J trust you sliall soon find yourself in a 
rank wnere there sliali be no anomaliesb to be re- 
conciled.” 

“I believe, madam,” said Bothwell, “your goodness will 
find itself deceived ; but I am obliged to you for your 
intention, and, at all events, I will have a merry night 
with Mr Harrison.” 

Lady Margaret took a ceremonious leave, with all the 
respect w^hich she owed to royal blood, even when flowing 
in the veins of a sergeant of the Life-Guards ; again 
assuring Mr Stewart, that whatever was in the Tower of 
Tillietudlem was lieartily at his service and tliat nf his 
attendants. 

Sergeant Bothwell did not fail to take the lady at her 
word, and readily forgot tlie height from which his family 
iiad descended, in a joyous carousal, during which Mr 
Hjirrison exerted liiniself to produce the best wine in the 
cellai’j and to excite his guest to be merry by that 
seducing example, whicii, in matters of conviviality, goes 
farther than precept. Old Gudyill associated himself 
with a party so much to his taste, pretty much as D«»y, 
in the Second l^xrt of Henry the hWrth, mingles in the 
revels of his master, *Iusticc Shallow. He ran down to 
the cellar at the risk of breaking his neck, to ransack 
some private ciitacomb, known, as lie boasted, only to 
himself, and which never either had, or should, during his 
superintendence, render forth a bottle of its contents to 
anyone but a real king’s friend. 

“When tlie Duke dined here,” said the butler, seating 
himself at a distance from the table, being somewhat 
overawed by Bothwell’s genealogy, but yet hitching his 
seat htalf a yard nearer at every clause of his speech, “my 
leddy was importunate to liave a bottle of that Burgundy,” 
— (here he advanced his seat a little,) — “ but I dinna ken 
liow it was, Mr Stewart, I misdoubted him. I jaloused ^ 
him, sir, no to be the friend to g(fvernment he pretends : 
the family are not to lippon*^ to. That auld Duke James 
lost his heart before he lost his head ; and the Worcester 
man was but wersh ^ parritch, neither gude to fry, boil, 
nor sup cauld.” (With this witty observation, he com- 
pleted his first parallel, and commenced a zigzag after the 
manner of an experienced engineer, in order to continue 
his approaches to the table.) “Sae, sir, the faster my 

• Suspected. = Trust. Insipid. 
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leddy cried ‘ Burgundy — to liis Grace— the auld Burgurdy 
— the choice Burgundy — the Burgundy that came ower 
in the thirty -nine ' — the niair did 1 say to niysell, Deil a 
drap gi«.ngs down his hause * unless 1 was mair sensible o* 
his prinqipl^s ; sack and claret may serve him. Na, na, 
gentlemen, as lang as I hae the trust o* butler in this 
house o* Tillietudlem, I'll tak it upon me to see that nae 
disloyal or doubtfu’ person is the better o’ our binns. 
But when I can find a true friend to the king and his 
cause, and a moderate episcopacy ; when 1 find a man, as 
r say, that will stand by cliurch and crown as 1 did my- 
sell in my master’s life, and all through Montrose’s time, 
r think there’s naetliing in the cellar ower gude to be 
spared on him.'’ 

By iJiis time he had comx)let(id a lodgement in the body 
of the place, oi*, in otlier words, advanced his seat close to 
tije, table. 

“And now, !Mr Francis Stcivvart of Bothwell, T have the 
honour to drink your gude h(«ilth, and a commission t’ye, 
and inuch luck may ye have in raking this country clear 
o’ whigs and roundheads, fanatics and Covenanters.” 

Bothwell, wlio, it m;iy well be beIi(»AX*d, had long ctased 
to be v,ery scrupulous in point of society, wliich he regu- 
lafSd more by his coinenienee and station in life than his 
ancestry, readily answered the butler’s ])ledg(*,, acknow- 
ledging, at the sam<^ time, the excellence of the wine ; and 
Mr Gudyill, tlius adopted a regulai- iiuoiibei- of the com- 
pany, continued to furnish them with the means of mirth 
until an early hour in the next morning. 


CHAFER X. 


Did I but pur])ow embark with thee 
On the MTiootli Kurfaee of a summer sea. 

And would forsake the Nkiff and make the shore 
When the winds whistle and the tempests roar? 

Prior. 


While Lady Margaret held, with the high-descended 
sergeant of dragoons, the conference which we have 
detailed in thr^ preceding pages, her grand-daughter, 
partaking in a less degree her ladyship’s enthusiasm for 
all who were sprung of the blcod-royal, did not honour 
Sergeant Bothwell with more attention than a single 

^ Throat. 
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gls|[Tice, which showed lier a tsill powerful person^ and a 
set of hardy weather-beaten features, to which pnde and 
dissipation had given an air wliere discontent mingled 
witli the reckless gaiety of desperation. The^ other 
soldiers ollerod still less to detach her consideration ; but 
from the prisoner, inufBed and disguised as^lie was, she 
found it impossible to withdraw her eyes. Yet she 
blaiiied herself for indulging a curiosity which seemed 
obviously to give pain to him who was its object. 

“I wish,” she said to Jenny Dennison, wlio was the 
immediate attendant on iier person, “I wish we knew 
wlio that i^or fellow is.” 

“ I was just thinking siio mysell, Miss Edith,” Siiid tlie 
waiting woni.ui, “but it canna be. Cucklio Headrigg, be- 
cause he's taller and no sac stout.” 

“Yet,” continued Miss l»cllcnd(Mi, “it may be some poor 
neighbour, for whom we might have cause to interest 
ourselves.” 

“ I can sune learn wha he is,” said the enterprising 
Jenny, “if the sodgers were anes settled and at leisure, 
for I ken ane o' them very wcel—the best-looking ana’ 
tJio youngest o' them.” 

“I think you know all tlic idle young fcdlows a).'Out^|ie 
country,” answered her mistress. ^ 

“ Na, Miss lildith, F am no sac free o' my acquaintfince 
as that,” answcnnl the tille-de*chambre. “To Ixi sure 
folk canna help kenning the folk by headinfirk'that they 
see aye gloweidiig and looking at them at kirk anil 
market ; but 1 ken f<‘w lads to speak to unless it he them 
o’ the family, and the three Steinsons, and Tam Hand, 
and the young miller, and the hve Howisons in Nether- 
shiels, and lang Tam (.Tilry, and” 

“Pray cut short a list of exceptions wdiicdi threatens to 
be a long one. .and tell me how you come to know this 
young soldier,’^ said Miss Belleiiden. 

“Lord, Miss Edith, it’s Tam Halliday, Trooper Tam, as 
they ca’ him, that was wounded by the hill -folk at the 
conventicle at Outer-side Muir, an 9 l lay here while ho was 
under cure. I can ask him. on y tiling, and Tam will no 
refuse to answer me, I’ll be caution for him.” 

“Try, then,” said Miss Edith, “if you can find 'an Op- 
portunity to ask him the name of his pri, oner, and come 
to my room and tell me what he says.” 

Jenny Dennison ‘joroceeded on her errand, but soon 
returned with such a face of surprise and dismay as 
evinced a deep interest in the fate or the prisoner. 
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“What is the matter?” said Edith, anxiously; “Joes 
it prove to be Cuddie, after all, poor fellow ? ” 

“Cuddie, Miss Edith? Na I iia ! it’s nae Cuddie,” 
blubbered out the faithful hlle-de-chambre, sensible of 
the pain w«hicli her news were about to inflict on her 
young inistress. “ O dear. Miss Edith, it s young Miln- 
wood himsfll ! ” 

“Young Milnwood!” exclaimed Edith, aghast in her 
turn; “it is impossible — totally impossible! — His uncle 
attends the clergyman indulged by law, and has no 
connection whatever Avith the refractojy x)eople : and he 
himself has never interfered in this unhappy dissension ; 
he must be totally innocent, luiicss he has been standing 
up fo»‘ some invaded right.” 

“ O my dear Miss Edith,” sjiid her attendant, tliese are 
not days to Jisk what’s right or what s wrang ; if he were 
as innocent as tlie new-born infant, tJiey would liiid some * 
way of making him guilty, if they liked ; but Tam Halli* 
day says it will touch his life, for ho has been resetting 
iuie o’ the Fife gentlemen that killed that auld carlo of 
an Archbishop.” 

“His life!” exclaimed E<lith, starting hastily up, and 
speaking with a hurrii^l and tnunulous accent, — “they 
caet'ot —they shall not -I will speak for him — they shall 
not hurt him ! ” 

“O, my ck^ar young leddy, tliink on your grandmother; 
think on the danger and tlu^ dithculty,” added Jenny ; 
“for he’s kept under close conliiumicnt till Claverhouse 
comes up in the morning, and if he doesna gie him full 
satisfactioii, Tam llailiday says there will be brief wark 
wi’ him - Kneel down — mak ready— present- tire- just 
as they did wi’ auld deaf John Macbriar, that never 
understood a single question they pat till him, and sac 
lost bis life for lack o’ lioaring.” 

“ Jcjimy,” said the young lady, “if he should die, I will 
die with him ; there is no time to tjilk of danger or difli- 
culty— I will put on a plaid, juid slip doAvn with you to 
the place where tlu^y have kept him — 1 will throw myself 
at the feet of the sentinel, and ('utreat him, as he has a 
soul to be saved ” 

“Eh, -guide us!” interrupted the maid, “our young 
leddy at the feet o’ Trooper Tam, and spofiking to him 
about his soul, when the puir chield hardly kens whether 
he has ane or no, unless that lie whiles swears by it-- 
that will never do ; but wJiat maun be maun be, and I’ll 
never desert a true-love cause — And sac, if ye maun see 
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yoi>^g Milnwood, tliougli 1 ken nae gude it will do, but 
to make baitli your hearts tlie sairer, 111 e’en tak the' 
risk o’t, and try to manage Tam Halliday ; but ye maun 
let me hae my ain gate and no speak ae word — ^he’s 
keeping guard o'er Milnwood in the easter round of the 
tower.’^ ' 

“ Go, go, fetch me a plaid, ’ said Edith. ‘“Let me but 
see him, and I will iind some remedy for his danger — 
Haste ye, Jenny, as ever ye hope to have good at my 
hands.’' 

Jenny liastened, and soon returned with .a plaid, in 
winch Edith muffled herself so as completely to screen 
her face, and in part to disguise Jier peu*son. Tliis was a 
mode, of arranging the jilaid very common among the 
ladies of that century, and the earlier part of the succeed 
ing one ; so much so, indeed, that the venerable sages of 
the Kirk, conceiving tliat the mode ga\e tempting facili- 
ties tor intrigue, directed more than one act of Assembly 
against this use of the mantle. Jlut fashion, as usual, 
piovod too strong tor autJiority, and w^hilo jilaids con- 
tinued to be w'orn, women of all ranks occasionally 
employed them as a sort of inufflei* or v(iil.^ Her face 
and figui’O tlius concealed, Edith, holding liy her attend- 
ant's arm, hastened with trembling steeps to the ple^of 
Morton’s couliiieinent. 

This was a small study or closet, in one of the turrets, 
opening upon a gallery in which the sentinel \vas pacing 
to and fro ; for Sei’geant Bothwell, scrupulous in observ- 
ing liis word, and perhaps touched Avith some compassion 
for the prisoner’s youth and gC'iittKjl demeanour, liad 
waved the indignity of putting his guard into the same 
apartment with him. Halliday, liicirefore, with his 
carabine on bis arm, walked up and down tlie gallery, 
occasionally solacing Jiimself with a drauglit of ale, a 
huge flagon of which stood upon the tjible at one end of 
the apartment, and at other times humming the lively 
Scottish air, 

“ IJi'twccii Saint Johnstonr aivl Bonny Dundee, 

I’ll «ar j c bci fain to follow n'it*.’ 

Jenny Dennison caulbioned her mistress once more to 
let her take her own way. 

“I can manage the trooper weel eneugb,” she said, “for 

^ Concealment of an imlividiiHl, vrliile In public or proiiil8cuous society, was 
then veiy common. In England, where no plaids were worn, the ladies used 
vizard masks lor the same purpose, and the gallants drew the skirts <»f their 
cloaks over the right shoulder, so as to cover poi-b of the face. This is repeatedly 
alluded to in Pepys's Dmry. (S.) 
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as rough as he is — ken their nature weel ; but ye 
• maunna say a single word.” 

She accordingly opened the door of the gallery just as 
the sentinel had turned his back from it, and taking up 
the tuneywhich he Immnied, she sung in a coquettish tone 
of rustic raillery. 

“Iff were to follow a poor sodper lad, 

My friends wad be anirry. my ininnio be mad . 

A laiiil, or a lord, they w'cie fitter for me, 

Sua; I’ll never be fain to follow thee.” 

“A fair challenge, by Jove,” cried tlio sentinel, turning 
round, “and from two at once ; but it’s not easy to bang 
the soldier with liis bandoleers then taking up the song 
where the damsel had stopt, 

“ To ftdlow me ye weel may be plad, 

A slnijv of my .supper, a share of my bed, 

To the sound of the dnim to rauftc fearless and frc(‘ 

I'll ffar yc be fain to follow me.” 

“Come, my pretty lass, and kiss uifi for my song.” 

“1 sliould not liave thought of tliat, Mr Halliday,” 
answered .Tenny, with a look and ioiiv, expressing just the 
necessary degree of contempt at the ])roposal, “and, Tse 
as§jjre ye, ye’ll hae but little o’ my company unless yo 
show gentler havings — Tt wasiia to hear that sort o’ non- 
sense that brought me here wi' my friend, and ye sliould 
think shame o’ your-sell, ’at should ye.” 

“UmpUl and what sort of nonsense did bring you 
here tlien, Mrs Dennison 

“My kinswoman hn,.s some particular business with 
your prisoner, young Mr Harry Alorton, and I am come 
wi’ her to speak till iiim.’’ 

“The devil you are!” answered the sentinel; “and 
pray, Mrs Dennison, how do your kinswoman and you 
propose to get. in ? You are r.ather too plump to whisk 
through a keyhole and opening the door is a thing not to 
be spoke of.” 

“ It’s no a thing to be spoken o' but a thing to be dune,” 
replied the pei’severing dfimsel 

We’ll see. about tJiat, my benny Jenny;” and the 
soldier resumed his march, humming, as he walked to and 
fro along the gallery, 

* Keck into tlie draw-well, 

Janet, 

Then yo ll see your bonny sell, 

. My |oe Janet." 

“So ye’re no thinking to let us in, Mr Halliday ? Weel, 
5 ~8 
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weel : gude e^eii to you — ye hae seen tlie last o' me, and o' 
this Donny die too,” said Jenny, liolding between her 
finger and thumb a splendid silver dollar. 

‘^Give him gold, give him gold,” whispered the agitated 
young lady. 

“Silver's e'en ower gude for the like o' Lim,” replied 
Jenny, “that disiia care for the blink o’ a bonny lassie's 
ee— and what's waur, he wad think there was sometliing 
mair in’t than a kinswoman o' mine. My certy ! siller’s 
no sae plenty wi' us, lot alaiie gowd.” Having addressed 
this advice aside to her mistress, she raised her voice, and 
said, “ My cousin winna stay ony longer, Mr ITalliday ; 
sae, if ye please, gude e'en t'ye.” 

“ Halt a bit, halt a bit,” said the trooper ; “ rein up and 
parley, .Jenny. If I let your kinswoman in to spbak to 
my prisoner, you must stay here and keep me company 
till slie come out again, and then well all oe well pleased 
you know.” 

“Tlie fiend be in my feet then,” said Jenny; “d'ye 
think my kinswoman and mo are gaun to lose our gude 
name wi' cracking davors* wi' the like o' you or your 
prisoner either, without somebody by to see fair play? 
Hegh, iiegh, sirs, to see sic a difference? between 
promises and performance I Ye were aye willing tp 
slight puir Cuddle ; but an 1 laid asked him to oblige me 
in a tiling, though it had boon to cost his hanging, he 
wadna hae stude twice about it.” 

“ D — n Cuddle!” retoi-ted the dragoon, “ he'll \ye hanged 
in good earnest, 1 Jiope. 1 saw him to-day at Milnwood 

with his old puritanical b ^ of a mother, and if I had 

tliought I was to have had him cast in my dish, I would 
have brought iiim up at my Jiorse’s tail — we Jiad law 
enough to bear us out.” 

“Very weel, very weel — See if Cuddle winna hae a lang 
shot at you ane o' thao days, if ye gar him tak the muir 
wi' sae mony honest folk, lie can hit a mark brawly ; he 
was third at the popinjay ; and he’s as true of his promise 
as of ee and hand, tliougli he disna mak sic a phrase about 
it as some acquaintance o' yours — But it's a' ane to me — 
Come, cousin, we’re awa'.” ... 

“Stay, Jenny; d — n me, if I hang fire more than 
another when I have said a thing,” said the soldier^ in a 
hesitating tone. “ Where is the sergeant ?” 

“Drinking and driving ower,” quoth Jenny, -^‘wi’ the 
Steward and John Gudyill.” 

> Ticking foolishly. 
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“ So, so — he’s safe enough — and where are my comrades?” 
asked Halliday. 

“ Birling^ the brown bowl wi’ tlie fowler and the falconer, 
and some o’ the serving folk.” 

“ Have they plenty of ale ?” 

“Sax gallons, as gude as e’er was masked,” said the 
maid. 

“Well, tlien, my i)retty Jenny,” said the relenting 
sentinel, “they are fast till the liour of i-elieving guard, 
and perhaps something later ; and so, if you will promise 
to come alone the next time” 

“Maybe 1 will, and maybe 1 winna,” said Jenny ; “but 
if ye get tlie dollar, y<^’Il like tliat just as wed.” 

“ I’ll be d — ii’d if I do,” said Halliday, taking the monoY, 
however ; “ but its always something for my i*isk ; for, if 
Claverhouse hears wliat I have done, he will build me a 
horse as high as the Tower of Tillietudlem. Thit every one 
in the regiment takes what they can come by ; I am sure 
Bothwell and Jiis blood-ioyal shows us a good example. 
And if I were trusting to you, you little jilting devil, I 
should lose both pains and iiow der ; w hereas this fellow,” 
looking at tlie i)ie<‘(‘, “ will l)c» good as fai* as lie goes. So, 
.oou:if. tl‘*ere is the door open for you ; do not stay groan- 
ing and spraying with the young w hig now, but be ready, 
when T call at the door, to start, as if they w ere sounding 
‘ Horse and away.’” 

So speaking, Halliday unlocked the door of the closet, 
admitted Jenny and her pretended kinswoman, locked 
it behind them, and hnstily lenssnmed the indifferent 
measured step and time killing vvJiistle of a sentinel upon 
his regular dut.y. 

The door, which slow'ly opened, disco\'(*red Morton with 
b<»tli arms reclined upon a table, and his head resting 
upon them in a posture of dee]) dejection. He raised his 
face as the door o])enod, and, ])ercenving the fc^male ligures 
wjiich it admitted, started up in great surjirise. EditJi. 
as if modesty had (]uolled the courage w^hich desi)air Jiad 
bestowed, stood about a yard from the door without hav- 
ing either the powmr to speak or to advance. All the 
plans of aid, relief, or comfort, which she had proposed to 
lay before her lover, seemed at once to liave vanished 
from her recollection, and left only a painful chaos of 
ideas, with which was mingled a fear that she had degraded 
herself in the eyes of Morton by a step which might 
appear precipitate and unfeininine. Slie hung motionless 

* Pfusing round. 
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and almost powerless upon the arm of her attendant, who 
ill vain endeavoured to reassure and inspire her with 
courage, by whispering, “ We are in now, madam, and we 
maun mak the best o* our time ; for, doubtless, the 
corporal or the sergeant will gang the rounds, a?\d it wad 
be a pity to Jiac tJic poor lad Halliday punished for his 
civility.” 

Morton, in th(‘ meantime, was timidly advancing, sus- 
pecting the tiuth : for wliat otla*!* femaU* in the house, 
excepting Edith lierself, was likely lo take an interest in 
lus misfortuiK^s and yet afraid, owing to the doubtful 
twilight and the mufiled (boss, of making some mistake 
wliich might be ])} ojudit:ial to the objc^ct of liis aflectioni^^ 
Jenny, whose ready wit and forward manners well cjuali'^ 
lied iier for such an oiUci‘, hasten(‘d to bi-eak the ice. 

“ Mr Morton, Miss Edith’s ve!*y sorry for your present 
situation, and” 

It was needh'ss to say more ; lie was at her side, almost 
.at her feet, pressing her unr(‘sisting hands, .and loading 
hei* with a profusion of thanks and gniiitude which would 
bo hardly intelligilile from the m(»re broken words, unless 
we could d('scril)e the ton(‘, the gesture, the impassioned 
and J lurried indications of dc^ej) and tuiiiultuouK* fejqjpig, 
with w’hich thc‘y weav aceomjianical. 

For two or three* minutes, Edith stood as motionless .as 
the statue of a saint whu-li reeeiv(*s the a, deration of ..a 
worshipper; and wlien she* rc*ccn (*!-ed herself suflicicuitly 
to withdraw her hands from lleni-y’s grasj), she could at 
iirst only faintly articulate, “ I have taken a strange step, 
^Ir Morton - a steji,” she i-ontinued Avith more coherence, 
as her ideas arranged themselves in conscHjuenco of a 
strong (‘d'ort, “tJiat perhaps may exjiose me to censure in 
your (^yes — Hut 1 have long ]>ermitt(id you to use the 
language of friendship - perhaps J miglit say more-' too 
long to leave you wlien the world scaans to havc^ Ic^ft you. 
How, or why, is tliis imjn-isonmeni / what can be done? 
can my uncle, who thinks so IiigliJy of you — can your own 
kinsman, Milnwood, be of no ui;c* ^ arc*, there no me«ans ? 
and what is likely to be tire evcuit ?” 

“De what it will,” answered Henry, cohtrmng to make 
himself master of the liand tliat hacl escaped, from him, 
but whicli was now again abandoned oo nis clasp, “be 
what it will, it is to„ me from this moment the most 
welcome incident of .a weary life. To you, dearest Edith 
—forgive me, I should hfive s.aid Miss Bellenden, but 
misfortune claims strange privileges — to you I have owed 
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the few happy moments which have gilded a gloomy 
existence ; and if 1 am now to lay it down, the recollection 
of this, honour will be my happiness in the last hour of 
suffering.” , 

“ But h it even thus, Mr Morton ? ” said Miss Bellendeii. 
“Have you,*who used to mix so little in these unhappy 
feuds,' become so suddenly and deeply implicated, that 
nothing short of ” 

She paused, unable to bring out the word which should 
have come next. 

“ Nothing short of my life, you would say ? ” replied 
Morton, in a calm, but melanclioly tone ; “T believe that 
Vwill be entirely in the bosoms of my judges. My guards 
spoke of a possibility of exchanging tiio penalty for entry 
into foreign service. 1 thought J coula liave embraced 
the alternative ; and yet, Miss Bcllenden, since T luive 
seen you onc*(^ more, 1 feci that exile would be more galling 
til an death.” 

“ And is it thou true,” said Mdith, “ that you hav'C been so 
desperately rash as entertain com muni cation wdth any 
.of thos(', criK'l \vreteh(*s who assassina,t(*d the primate V' 

“ 1 kiK'AV not even that such a crime liad Iw'en com- 
mitird/ replied Morton, “ wlum I gav r. unhappily a night’s 
lodging and concealment to one of those rash and cruel 
men, the ancient f»*i('nd and comrade of my father. Hut 
my ignorance will avail m<* littl(». ; for who, Miss Helhmden, 
save you, will believe it? And, what is worse,! am at 
least uncertain wlud.her, even if 1 laid knowm the crime, 1 
could liave brought luy mind, inuh'r all tlui circumstances, 
to refuse a tem])orary refuge* to the* fugitix e.” 

“And by whom,” said Kdith, anxiously, “or under Avhat 
authority, will (he investigation of your conduct take 
jdace?”' 

“Under that of Ckilonel (Irahame of Claverhouse, I a.m 
giv'en to umkirstand,*’ said Morton ; “one of the military 
commission, to wdiom it has pleased our king, our privy 
council, and our parliament, that used to he more tenacious 
of our liberti(*s, to commit the sole charge of our goods 
and of our liv(!S.” 

“To Claverlioiisi*. ? ” said Edith, faintly; “merciful 
Heaven, you are lost c*r(' you are tri(»d ! ili^ wrote to my 
grandmother that lie to be hc*re to-morrow morning, 
oil his road to the hi‘ad of the county, whore some desperate 
men, animated by the presenct*. of two or three of the actors 
in the primate’s murder, are said to hav e assembled for 
the purpose of making a stand against the government. 
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His expressions made me shudder, even when I could not 
guess that — that — a friend 

“Do not be too much alarmed on my accoupt, my 
dearest Edith,” said Henry, as Ije sui^ported her in his 
arms ; “ Claverhouse, though stern and relentless, is^ bv 
all accounts, brave, fair, and honourable. I aAn a soldier^s 
son, and will plead my cause like a soldier. He will per- 
haps listen more favourably to a blunt and unvarnished 
defence than a truckling and time-serving judge might do. 
And, indeed, in a time when justice is, in all its branches 
so completely corrupted, I would rather lose my life by 
open military violence, than be conjured out of it by the 
hocus-pocus of some, arbitrary lawyer, who lends the 
knowledge he has of tlu; stiitutes made for our protection, 
to wrest them to our destruction.” 

“You are lost — you are lost, if you aic to plead your 
cause with Claverhouse* ! ** siglied Edith ; “ root a.nd 
branchwork is the niihlest of his (expressions. Thc^ 
unhappy primate was his intnnat<^ friend and early 
l)at!‘on. ‘No excuse, no subt(*rfugo,’ said his letter, ‘sliall 
save (‘ithor tliosc connected with tlu* deed, or such , as 
liave gix'cn tlumi countenance find slu'ltcr, from the ample 
and bitter penalty of tiio Ia\v% until I shall hav(; as 

nifiny lives in v<*ngefinco of this atrocious murder, as tlu* 
old man had gr('y hairs upon his vciujrabhi head.* There 
is ncith(‘r ruth nor f.nvour to be found with him.” 

Jenny Dcuinison, who Iiad hitlmrto reinaiiu*d silent, now 
v(mtured, in tlu^ extremity of distress winch tlu* lovers 
felt, but for which they w'cj’o umihh* to d(.‘i'is(‘ n r(*.medy, 
to otlcr lu^.i' own advice. 

“WTyour leddyshii/s j>ard(m, .Miss Edith, und young 
Mr Mortoii’.s, we iiiauinia w^aste time. L(?t Milnwood 
take rny ])laid and gown ; T*U slixi tlu*ni aiV in the dark 
crornei*, if lug’ll promisf*, no to look a))out, and he may 
walk i)aKt Tam Halliday, who is half blnul with liis ale, 
and I can t<‘ll him a ciinny way t<i get (»ut o* the Tow(*r, 
and your leddysliip will gang quietly to your ain room, 
and ril row myscdl in his gr(*y cloak, and pit on liis hat, 
and play the prison(*r ^lill the coast's cl ('a r, and then I’ll 
cry ill Tam llfdlidfiy, and gar him li*t nu* out.” • 

“Let you out?” .said Morton ; “tJu^y’ll mak.o your life 
answer it.” 

“Ne’er a bit,” replied Jenny ; “Tam daurna tell he lot 
ony body in, for liis ain sake ; and J’ll gar him find some 
other gate to account for the escape.” 

“Will yon, by 0~?” said the sentinel, suddenly 
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opening the door of the apartment ; “if I am half blind, 

1 am not deaf, and you should not plan an escape quite 
so loud, if you expect to go through with it. Come, 
come, Mrs Janet — march, troop — quick time — trot, d — n 
me ! — And you, m.adam kinswoman, — I won’t ask your 
real name,«though you were going to plajr me so rascally 
a trick, — but I must make a clear garrison ; so beat a 
retreat, unless you would have me turn out the guard.” 

“I hope.” said Morton, very anxiously, “you will not 
mention tliis circumstance, my good friend, and trust to 
my honour to acknowledge your civility in keeping tlie 
secret. If you overheard our conversation, you must 
have observed that we did not accept of, or enter into, 
the hasty proposal made by tliis gooef-natured girl.” 

“ Oh, clevilish good-natured, to be sure,” said Halliday. 
“As for the rest, T guess how it is, and I scorn to bear, 
malice, or tell tides, as much as another ; but no thanks 
to that litthi jilting devil, tlenny Dennison, who deserves 
a tight skeliiing^ for trying to lead an honest lad into a 
scrape, just because he was so silly jis to like her good-for- 
little chit face.” 

' Jenny had no betb^r means of justilicaiion than tlie 
apology to which iuu- sex trusb and usually not in 
vain ; she pressed her lunulkerchiei to her face, sobbed 
with grciit vehemence, and cither wept, or managed, as 
Hallichiy might liave said, to go through the motions 
wonderfully >vell. 

“And now,” continued the soldier, somewhat mollified, 
“if you have anyiliiiig to say, s;iy it iii two minutes, and 
let me see your bjieks turned ; for if Both well take it 
into his drunken Jiead to make the rounds half an hour 
too soon, it will be a black business to us all.” 

“Farewell, Kditli,” wliispered Morton, assuming a 
lirnmess he was far from pos,sessing ; “ clo not remain 
luire - leave nu? to my fate* — it cannot be beyond en- 
durance since*, you a.re inter(*sted in it. — (food night-, good 
night ! — Do not reuiiain here till you are discovered.” 

Tims saying, he. rcirsigned her to her attendant, by 
whom she was quietly led and partly supported out of 
the apartment. 

“Every one has his taste, to l)e sure,” said Halliday; 
“but d — Ti me if 1 would have vexed so sweet a girl as 
that is, for all the wliigs that ever sv ore the Covenant.” 

When Edith had regained her apartment, she gave way 
to a burst of grief which alarmed Jenny Dennison, who 

' Tlirauhiiig. 
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hastened to administer such scraps of consolation as 
occurred to her. 

“Dinna vex yoursell sae muckle, Miss Edith^’ said 
that faithful attendant ; “ wha kens wliat may happen to 
help young Milnwood? lies a brave lad, iind bonny, 
and a gentleman of a good fortune, and they winna 
string the like o’ him up as they do tJie puir whig bbdies 
that they catclj in the muirs, like straps o’ onions ; 
maybe liis uncle will bring Jiiin afi‘, or maybe your ain 
grand-uncle will speak a gude word for him — he’s wee! 
acquent wi’ a’ the red-coat gentlemen.” 

“You are right, Jenny! you are right,” said Edith, 
r(»covering herself from the stupor into which she had 
sunk ; “this is no time for despair, but for exertion. 
You must find some one to ride this very night to my 
, uncle’s with a letter.” 

“To Cliarnwood, madam? It s unco late, and it’s sax 
miles an’ a bittock^ doun the wat(‘r ; T doubt if w(‘ can 
find man and liorse tlie night, mair esiiecially as they hae 
mounted a sentinel b(*fore tlie gate. Puir (hiddie! he’s 
gane, puir fallow, tliat wad hae dune aught in f he warld 
J bade him, and Jie’er asked a r(»ason— an’ r’v(», had iiae 
time to draw up wi’ tJic* new plough-lad y(‘t ; foi‘lyyJjJ»at, 
they say he’s gaun to l>e married t<) Meg Murdieson,"ill- 
faur’d^ cuttie/* as she is.” 

“You find soim* one to go, J<‘nny ; lif(^ and d(*ath 
d<‘pend upon it.” 

“I wad gang mysell, my led<ly, for I could cr(!C‘p out at 
the window o’ the pantry, and sped ’ down by the auld 
yew-tree we(d eneugh— 1 liae, ])la.y(d that trick er(^ now. 
But the road’s unco wild, and sac; moTiy i*ed-coats about, 
forby the whigs, that arc no muckhi betbu; (the young 
lads o’ them) if they meet a fraim'* body their lane in the 
muirs. I wadna stand for the walk — I can walk ten 
miles ))y moonlight weed emnigh.” 

“Is tlujic no one you can tliijik of, that, for money or 
favour, would serve me so far?” asked Pklitli, in great 
anxiety. * 

“T dinna ken,” said Jenny," after a moment’s consider/v- 
tion, “unless it be Guse Gibbie ; and he’ll maybe no keni 
the way, though it’s no sae difiicult to liit, if he keep the 
horse-road, and mind the turn at the CajSpercleugh, and 
dinna drown himsell in tjie Whomlekirn-pule, or fa’ ower 
the scaur'* at the Dell’s Loaning, or miss ony o’ the kittle^ 

» A little bit. = Plain looking. « Worth les.s ■woman. * Climb. 

•• Strange. ^ Sterp bank. ' Diffleult 
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steps at the Pass o’ Walkwary, or be carried to the hills 
by the whigs, or be taen to the tol booth by the red-coats.” 

“All ventures must be run,” said Edith, cutting short 
the lisG of chances against Goose Oibbie’s safe arrival at 
the end/)f His pilgrimage ; “all risks must be run, unless 
you can find a better messenger.— Go, bid the boy get 
ready, and get him out of tlu^ IW^er as secretly as you 
can. If he meets anyone, let him say lie is carrying a 
lottta* to Major llellcndcii of Chaiiivvood, but without 
mentioning any names.” 

“I understand, madam,” said Jenny Dennison; “I 
warrant t]i(', calJant' will do weed eneugh, and Tib the 
licTi-wife will tak care o’ the geese for a word o’ my 
mouth : and I’ll tell Gilibie your Icddyship AvilJ mak his 
peace wi’ Lady Margaret, and we ll gie him a dollar.” 

“Two, if h<^ does his errand wcdl,” said Edith. 

Jenny depnrttid to rouse (ioose (bbbie out of his 
slumb(‘rs, to whiidi Uo. was usually consigiu'd ai. sundown, 
or shortly after, In* keeping th(i hours of tlu^ birds under 
his charge. During luu* absence, Edith took her writing 
materials, and pi cmared against her return ih(' following 
hotter, su person br'd, For ilm Jiands of Major Tkdlejidcn of 
Charnwood, my jnuch honoured uncle, Tii(‘se : 

“My dear Uncle This will serve to inform you I am 
desirous to know how your gout is, as we did not see you 
at the wappen-scliaw, which made both my grandmother 
and myself very uneasy. And if it will permit you to 
travel, w(^ shall be hap]>y to se(‘ you at our poor Jiouse to- 
morrow at die hour of breakfast, as CWoiud (jrahanu; of 
(ylaverhouso is to pass this way on Iiis march, and w(* 
would willingly ha.v<^ your assistance to receive* and 
entertain a military man of such distinction, wlio, pro- 
bably, will n<»t Im* much delighted with the company of 
women. Also, my dear uncle*, I piay you to Jet Mrs 
(.\ircfor’t, you I- h()us(‘ke(*per, send me my double-trimmed 
paduasoy with the hanging sh*eves, which she will find in 
the third di'awer of tl.u? walnut press in the green room, 
which you arc* so kind as to er-11 mine. Also, my dear 
uncle, J pray you to s<*nd me the s(*cond volume of the 
Grand Cyrus, as T have*, only riiad as far as the imprison- 
me?rit of Philida,spe*s upon tlie seven hundredtli and tliirty- 
third page • but abovei all, [ <*nireat you to corner to us to- 
morrow beteue (‘iglitof the clocit, which, as your pacing 
nag is so good, you may well do without rising before your 

' i.aa. 
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usuil hour. So, praying to God to preserve your health, 
I rest your dutiful and loving niece. 

“Edith Bellenden. 

Postscrijytttm. A party of soldiers have last*night 
brought your friend, young Mr Henry Morton of Mun- 
wood, hither as a prisoner. I conclude you w'Jl be sorry 
for the young gentleman, and, therefore, let you hnow 
this, in case you may tliink of speaking to Colonel 
Grahame in his behaln I have not mentioned his name 
to my grandmother, knowing lier prejudice against the 
family.'^ 

Tliis epistle being duly sealed and delivered to Jenny, 
that faithful conhdant hastened to put tlie same in the 
charge of Goos(‘. Gibbie, whom she found in readineks tf) 
.start from tlie castle. She then gav(‘ him various in 
structions touching tlie road, which sluj appndiended li(‘ 
Avas likely to mistake, not liaving travelled it al)Ove five 
or six times, and possessing only tlie same slender jiro- 
portion of memory iis of judgment. Lastly, she smuggled 
him out of the garrison through the pantry window into 
tlie branchy yew-trec'. which grew c]os(» bt^side it, and had 
the satisfaction to see him reach the bottom in safeiiy^ici 
take the right turn at the comiiieiicenieut of his joufSey. 
She then i*eturiu*d to pci’suade her young mistress to go 
to bed, and to lull her to rest, if possibles with assurances- 
of (fibbie's succc^ss in his embassy, only (qualified by a 
passing i*egi’(?t that the trusty Cuddie, with whom the 
commission might have be(*n more safely reposed, was no 
longer within utiach of siu'ving her. 

More fortunate as a messenger than as a cavali(u*, it 
was (Jibbio’s good hap rather than his good manag<micnt, 
which, after lui had gone astray not ofttmer than nine*, 
times, and giv(»n his garments a taste of the variation of 
(»ach bog, brook, and slough, between Tillietudlem and 
Chamwood, placed him about daybreak before the gate 
of Majoi* Bellenden’s mansion, having completed a walk of 
ten miles (for the bittock, as usual^ amounted to four) in 
little more than the sam« number of hours. 
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At last comes the troop, by the word of command 
Dmwn up in our court, where the Captain cries, Stand ! 

" Swift. 

M-C.JOR Bellenden’s ancient valet, Gideon Pike, as he 
adjusted his master's clothes by lus bedside, preparatory 
to the worthy veteran's toilet, acquainted him, as an 
apology for clisturbing him an hour earlier than his 
usual time of rising, that there was an express from 
Tillietudlem. 

‘‘From Tillietudlem?” said the old gentleman, rising 
hastily in his bed, and sitting bolt upright, — “Open the 
shutters, Pike — I Jiojie my sist(‘r-in-law is well— furl up 
the btjd-cur tain.- -What have we all here?” (glancing at 
Edith’s not(0. “Tlie gout? why, she knows 1 have not* 
had a lit since C‘andleinas. — The wappeu-schaw I told 
lier a month since J Avas not to be there. - Padiiasoy and 
hanging-sleeves? Avhy, hang the gipsy herself! — Ctrand 
Cyrus and PI lil ipdastus ?—- Philip Devil! — is the Avench 
goiK? crazy all at once ? was it worth Avhile to send an 
express and waki^ iiu) at live in Ihe morning for all this 
trash ?— But Avhaf says Jier postscriptum ? — Mercy on us !” 
lie exclaimed on perusing it, - “ Pike, saddhi old Kilsythc 
instantly, and anotlu'r liorse for youi'self.” 

.“1 hope* na.e ill news frae the Tower, sir said Pike, 
astonislu^d at his mast(‘r's sudden mnotion. 

“ Yes -no- ye.-, that is, 1 must meet Clavm-house there 
on sonui expi*(^ss business ; so boot and saxldle, Pike, as 
fast as you can.-- -O, Lord ! what timers an; these ! — tin'. 
1)001* lact— my old cionie's' son ! - and the silly Avench 
sticks it into her postscripium, as she calls it, at the tail 
of all this trumpery about old gOAvns and new romances ! ” 

In a few iiiinuti^s the good old otiicer Avas fully 
equipped ; and having mounted upon his arm -gaunt 
charg(jr as soberly as Mark Antony himself could Jiavc 
done, he paced forth his way to the Tower of Tillietudlem. 

On the road h(i formed the prudent resolution to say 
nothing to the old lady (whose dislike to ])resl)yterians of 
all kinds lie knoAv to Ik? inveterate) of the quality and 
rank of the pAisoiior detaineil witliin her Avails, but to try 
his own influence with Chwerlioiise to obtain Mortons 
liberation. 

“Beifig so loyal as he is, he must do something for so 
* IntUuutcfriciKl. 
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old r cavalier as I aiTi^” said the veteran to himself ; “and 
if he is so good a soldier as the world speaks of, why, he 
will be glad to serve an old soldier’s son. I never knew 
a real soldier that was not a frank-hearted, honest 
fellow ; and I think the execution of the laws (though 
it s a pity they find it necessary to make them so severe) 
maybe a tliousand times better intrusted with them dian 
with peddling lawyers and tliick-skulled country gen- 
tlemen.” 

{Such were tlie ruminations of Major Miles Belleiiden, 
which were terminated by John Gudyill (not more thrin 
half-drunk) taking hold of his bridle, and assisting him 
to dismount in tlio rough-paved court of Tillietudlem. 

“ Why, John,” said tlie veteran, “ wliat devil of a dis 
cipline is this you have been keeping? You have oeen 
reading Geneva print this morning ab*eady.” 

• “1 liave been irading the Litany,” said John, shaking 
liis head w'itli a look of drunken gravity, and having only 
caught one wor d of tlie Major’s address to him ; “ life is 
short, sir; Ave an*, llow(*rs of the held, sir— hiccup— and 
lilif's of tlie valley.” 

“Flowers and lilies? Why, man, sueli carles as thou 
and I can hardly be called better than old her docks, 
decayed nettles, or withered rag-weed; but 1 suppose' 
think that we are still worth watering.” 

“I am an old soldier, sir, 1 thaidc ll(‘aven — hiccup” — 

“An old skinker,^ you m(*an, Jolm. But coim*, never 
mind, show im* the way to your niistn*ss, old lad.” 

John Gudyill led the way to Ukj slom* hall, wherci Lady 
Margaret was lidgeting about, superiiit<*ndiug, arranging, 
and refonning the ])reparations nuuU^ for the r(‘ception of 
the celebrated Claverhouse, wdiom one party honoured 
and extolled as a liero, and another c*xecrated as a blood- 
tiiirsty o])p)*essor. 

“ Did 1 not, toll vou,” said Lady Margarcit to hc^r princi- 
pal female attenchuit — “Did J not tell you, Mysie, that 
it was my especial pleasure on this occasion to havt* every 
tiling in the precise order wlieri'iu it was upon that 
famous morning wlien hi.'^jinosrt sacn*d majesty pai took of 
his disjune at Tillietudlem ?” 

“Doubtless, such were your leddyship’s commands, 
and to the best of my remembrance” — sL- ^as Mysie 
answering, when he^^ ladysliip broke in with, “Then 
wherefore is the venison’ pasty placed on the l<,*ft side 
of the tJirone, and the stoup of claret upon the right, 

* Butk*r. 
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when ye may right weel remember, Mysie, that his ^nost 
sacred majesty with his ain liand shifted the pasty to the 
same side with the flagon, and said they were too good 
friends to be parted ? ” 

“ I mind that weel, madam,” said Mysie ; “ and if I 
had forgoi, 1 liave lieard your leddysliip often speak 
aboli^i that grand morning sin’ sync;’ but I tliougljt 
everything was to be placed just as it was wlien liis 
majesty, God bless liiui, came into tliis room, looking 
mair like an angel tliaii a man, if lie hadna been sac 
bJ ack-a- vised.” 

“Then ye thouglit nonsense, Mysie; for in whatever 
way his most saci*ed majesty ordei*ed the position of the 
trenchers and flagons, that, as weed as liis royal pleasure 
in ^eater matters, should be a law to his subjects, and 
shall ever Ik; to tliose of the house of Tillietudlem.” 

“Weel, madam,” said Mysie, making tlie alterations 
required, “it's easy mending tlie error ; but if everything 
is just to be as Ins majesty left it, there should be an 
unco hole in tJie v(‘iiisoii pasty.” 

At tliis moment, the door opened. 

“Who is that, John GudyiJl?'’ exclaimed the old lady. 
“T calk sneak to uo oiu* just now. Is it you, my dear 
bro^/tu'?” she continued, in soiiu^ surjjrise, as tlie Major 
(Mitered ; “this is a riglit early visit.” 

“Not more early than welcome*, J hojie,” replied Major 
Belleiuhm, as he saluted the widow of his deceased 
brother; “but T lieard by a note which Edith sent to 
Chaniwood about some* ot her equipage and books, that 
you were to have tdaver’sc* here this morning, so I 
thought, like an old iirelock as i am, that J sliould like 
to have a cliat witli tills rising soldier. I claused Pike 
saddle Kilsytlie, and here we both are.” 

“And most kindly Ma*Icome you are,” said the old lacly ; 
“it is just what 1 should have praye'd you to do, if L 
had thought there was time. You see I .am busy in pre- 
paration. All is to be in the s.anie order as when” 

“The king breakfasted at Tillietudlem,” said the Major, 
who, like all Lady Margaret’s I’riends, dreaded the com- 
inencenient of that narrative, and was desirous to cut it 
short, — “ 1’ remember it well; you know 1 was ivaiting 
on his majestjf.” 

“You .were, brother,” said Lady Afargaret ; “and per- 
haps you can help me to remember the order of the 
entertainment.” 

> Since then. 


* Dark complexioned. 
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“Nay, good sooth,” said the Major, “the damnable 
dinner that Noll gave ns at Worcester a few days after- 
wards drove all your good cheer out of my mem9ry. — 
But how’s this? — you have even the great Turkey- 
leather elbow-chair, with the tapestry cushions, '^placed 
in state.” 

“TJie throne, brother, if you please,” s^iid ^^ikdy 
Margaret, gravely. 

“Well, the throne bo it, then,” continued the Major. 
“Is that to be Claver’se’s post in tlic attack upon the 
pasty ? ” 

“No, brother,” said the lady; “as these cushions have 
been once honoured by accommodating the person of our 
most sacred Monarch, they shall never, please Heiwen, 
during my lifetime, be pressed by any less, dignified 
weight.” 

“You should not tlien,” said tlie old soldier, “put them 
in the way of an honest old cavalier, who has ridden ten 
miles before breakfast ; for, to confess the truth, they 
look very inviting. But where is Edith ?” 

“ On the battlements of the warder’s turret,” answered 
the old lady, “looking out for the approacli of our 
guests.” « ^ 

“Why, I’ll go there too; and so should you, .Lady 
Margaret, as soon as you have your line of battle 
properly formed in the hall hero. It’s a pretty thing, I 
can tell you, to see a regiment of horse upoii the march.” 

Thus speaking, he offered his arm wiui an air of old- 
fashioned gallantry, which Lady Margaret accepted with 
such a courtesy of acknowledgment as ladies were wont 
to make in Holy rood- house before the year 1642, which, 
for one while, drove both courtesies and courts out of 
fashion. 

Upon the bartizan of the turret, to whicli they ascended 
by many a winding passage and uncouth staircase, they 
f^und Edith, not in the attitude of a young lady who 
watches with fluttering curiosity the approach of a smart 
regiment of dragoons, but pale, downcast, and evincing, 
by her countenance, that sleep had not, during the pre- 
ceding night, been the companion of lier pillqw. The 
good old veteran was hurt at her appearance, wliich, in 
the hurry of preparation, her grandmoth^ had omitted 
to notice. » 

“What is come over you, you silly girl?” he said; 
“ why, you look like an officers wife when she opens the 
News-letter after an action, and expects to find her 
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husband among the killed and wounded. But I know 
the reason — you will persist in reading these nonsensical 
romatipes, day and night, and whimpering for distresses 
that never pxisted. Why, how the devil can you believe 
that Artamines, or what dV© call him, fought single- 
handed wifSi a whole battalion ? One to three is as great 
odds\s ever fouglit and won, and I never knew anybody 
that cared to take that, except old Corporal Kaddlebanes. 
But these d — d books put all pretty men’s actions out of 
countenance. T daresay you would tliink very little of 
lladdlebanes, if lie were alongside of Artamines.— I would 
have the fellows that write such nonsense brought to tlic 
picquet fof leasing-making.” ‘ 

Laj;ly Margaret, lierself somewliat attached to tlie 
perusal of romances, took up the cudgels. 

“Monsieur Scuderi,” she said, “is a soldier, brother; 
and, as 1 have heard, a complet^e one, and so is the 8ieur 
d’Urf6.” 

“Afore shame for them; they should have known 
l>ctter what they were writing about. For my part, I 
•liave not read a book these twenty years except my 
Bible, The Whol(3 Duty of Man, aiul, of late days, 
Tur^^*^ Pallas Armata, or Treatise on the Ordenng of 
the Pite Exercise,*-^ and 1 don’t like his^ discipline much 
•neither. He wants to draw up the cavalry in front of a 
stand of pikes, instead of being upon the wings. Sure 
am I,’ if we liad done so at Kilsythe, instead of having 
our handful of Jiorse on the Hanks, the first discharge 
would have sent them back among our Highlanders. — 
But I hear the kettle-diaims.” 

All heads wen* now iKuit from the battlements of tlie 
turret, which commanded .a distant pixispect down the 
vale of tlie river. The Tower of Tillietudlem stood, or 
perhaps yet stands, uixin the angle of a very precipitous 
Dank, formed by the junction of a considerable brook 
with the Clyde.^ There was a narrow bridge of one steep 
arch, across 'the lirook near its mouth, over which, and 
alon^ the foot of the ^ligh and broken bank, winded the 
public road ; and the fort^ice, "thus commanding both 
bridge and pass, had been, in times of war, a post of 
considerable importance, the possession of which was 

* Breeding dlvcoi*d and hatred between the king and his people. See Note G. 
Roxnehces of the Serentcenth Century. r ‘ 

* Note' 7. Sir James Ttu'ner. 

2 The Caetie of Tillietudlem ie imaginary; but the ruins of Oraignethan Oastie. 
simted on the Nottian, about three miles from Its junction wiUi the Clyde, have 
somethittg of tlie'character of the desei'iption in the text. (S.) 
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nec&sary to secure the communication of the upper and 
wilder districts of the country witli those beneatli^ where 
the valley expands, and is more capable of cultivation. 
The view downwards is of a grand woodland character ; 
but the level ground and gentle slopes near the liver 
form cultivated tieids of an irregular shape, kiterspersed 
with hedge- row-trees and copses, the enclosures scr.^.*iiiiig 
to have been individually cleared out of the forest which 
surrounds them, and winch occupies, hi unbroken masses, 
the steeper declivities and more distant banks. The 
stream, in colour a clear and sparkling brown, like the 
hue of the Cairngorm pebbles, I’ushes through this I’o- 
inantic region in bold sweeps and curves, partly visible 
and partly concealed by the trees which clothe its banks. 
With a proN'idence unknown in otlnu- ]iarts of Scotland, 
the peasants have, in most idaces, planted orcliards 
around their cottages, and the general blossom of the 
apple-trees at this season of the year gave all the lower 
j[)art of the view tlie appearance* of a flower-garden. 

Looking up tlie river, the character of the scene was 
varied considerably for the worse. A hilly, waste*., and 
uncultiv ated country approaclujcl c;los(5 to Die banks ; % 

trees were few, and limited to the neighliourliood oi tJ^e 
stream, and the rude moors swelled at a little thiuihce 
into sliapeless and heavy liills, vvliicli were again sur; 
mounted in tlicir turn by a range of lofty mountains^ 
dimly seen on the liorizoil. Thus Die tower cominanded 
two jn’ospects, the one* richly cultivated and 'liiglily 
adorned, the otli(‘r (exhibiting t he monotonous and dreary 
character of a wild and inliospi table moorland. 

The eyes of the s])ectators on tlie p!-(»sent occasion were 
attracted to Die downwaixl view, not filoim by its supcri(ir 
beauty, but be(%‘iuse the distant sounds.of military music 
began to lie heard from the public iiigh-road which 
winded up the vale, and announced the. approach of the 
expected body of cavalry. Their glimmering ranks were 
shortly afterwards seen in Die distance, appearing and 
disappearing as the trees and the windings of the road 
permitted them to be vkibk^aiid distinguished chiefly by 
the flashes of light which their arms occasionally reflected 
against the sun. The train wiis long and imposing, for 
there were about two hundred and lifty^horse upon the 
march, and the glaiiciiig of the swords and vavdng of 
their banners, joined to the clang of their trumpets and 
kettle-drums, liad at once a lively and awful effect upon 
the imagination. As they advanced still nearer and 
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nearer, they could distinctly see the files of those chosen 
troops following each other in long succession, com- 
pletely equipped and suiKjrbly mounted. 

“It’s a si^it that makes me thirty years younger,” said 
the old cavalier ; “ and yet I do not much l&e the service 
that these ijbor fellows arc to be engaged in. Although 
1 had ny share of the civil war, 1 cannot say I had ever 
so much real pleasure in that sort of service as when I 
was employed on tlie Continent, and we were hacking at 
fellows with foreign faces and outlandish dialect. It’s -a 
liard thing to liear a hairiely Scotch tongue cry quarter, 
and bo obliged to cut him down just the same as if lie 
called ovit misfh'iciyrdc, — 8o, there tl icy come through the 
Netheywood Imugli ; upon my woi*d, tine-looking fellows, 
and capitally mounted. He that is gallopping from the 
rear oi tJie column must be Claver’se himself ; — ay, he 
gets into tlie front as they cross tlie bridge, and now they 
will lie with us in less than live minutes.” 

. At the bridge beneath the tower the cavalry divided, 
and the greater par t, moving up tlie left bank of the 
■ brook and crossing at a ford a little above, took the road 
of the Grange, as it was called, a large set of farm-offices 
bolonfrjr^ig to the Tower, where Lady Margaret had 
ordered preparation to be made for tlieir reception and 
suitable entertainment. The officers alone, with their 
colours- and an escort to guard them, were seen to take 
the steep road up to th('. gjitii of the ’^Power, apiK^aring by 
intervals as they gained the ascent, and again hidden by 
projections of the bank and of tin? liuge old trees with 
wliicli it is covf*red. When they emerged from this 
narrow path, they found themselves in front of the old 
Tower, tne gates of wliich were hospitably open for their 
reception, t^ady Margaret, Avith Edith and her brother- 
in-law, having hastily descended from their post of 
observation, appeared to meet and to welcome their 
guests, with a retinue of domestics in as good order as the 
orgies of the preceding evening permitted. Tlie gallant 
young cornet (a relation as well as namesake of Claver^ 
house, with wliom the readei* has been already made 
acquainted) lowered the standard amid the fanfare of the 
trumpets, in hoix^ge to the rank of Lady Margaret and 
the (marms of her grand-daughter, ancf the old walls 
echoed to the flourish of the instrumexits, and the stamp 
and neigh of the chargers. 

Claverhouse ^ himsmf alighted from a black horse, ths 

’ Sec Note 8. John Grahaino of ClSTCrhousc. 
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most beautiful perliaps in Scotland. He had not a single 
white hair upon liis whole body, a circumstance which, 
joined to his spint and fleetness, and to his bejng so 
frequently employed in pursuit of the presbyterian 
recusants, caused an opinion to prevail among them, that 
the steed had been presented to his rWer by the great 
Enemy of Mankind, in order to assist him in persepatiug 
the fugitive wanderers. When Claverhouse had paid his 
respects to the ladies witli military politeness, liad 
apologized for tlie trouble to which lie was putting Lady 
Margaret’s family, and had received the corresponding 
assurances that she could not think any thing an incon- 
venience which brought within the walls of Tillietiidlem 
so distinguished a soldier, and so loyal a servant of his 
sacred majesty ; wlien, in short, all forms of hospitahh^ 
and polite ritual had been duly complied with, the Colonel 
requested permission to receive the report of Bothwell, 
who was now in attendance, and with whom he spoke 
apart foi* a few minutes, ^lajor Bcllenden took that 
opportunity to .say to his niece, without tlie liearing of 
her grandmothei*, “What a trilling foolish girl you are, 
Edith, to send me by express a letter crammed witli 
nonsense about books anti gowns, and to slide the only 
thing I cared a marvedh' about into the postscript^] *' 

“ I did not know,” said Edith, hesitating vciry much, 
“whether it would be t|uite— quite proTier for me 
to” 

“I know what you would say— whether it would be 
right to take any int('rest in a jiresbyterian. But I knew 
this lad’s fatlier well. He was a ]>rave soldier ; and, if 
he was once wrong, he was once right too. I must 
commend your caution, Edith, for liaving said nothing of 
this young gentlciiiaii’s aflair to your grandmother — you 
may rely on it I shall not — I will take an opportunity to 
speak to Claver’se. Come, uiy love, tJiey arc going to 
breakfast. Let us follow th(!m.” 


CHAIH’EII XII. 

Their break fii.st so warm to be siii’c they diu cat, 

A custfun in 1 1 avcilers mighty Uisercet. 

PRIOB. 

The breakfast of Lady Margaret Bellenden no more 
resembled a modern d^Jeilne\ than the great stone-hall at 
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Tillietudlem could brook comparison with a modem 
drawing-room. No tea, no coffee, no variety of rolls, but 
solid and substantial viands, — the priestly ham, the 
knightly sirloin, the noble baron of beef, the princely 
venison, pasliy ; while silver flagons, saved with difficulty 
from the claws of tlie Covenanters, now mantled, some 
with ale, some with mead, and some with generous wine 
of vaiious qualities and descriptions. The appetites of 
the guests were in correspondence to the magnificence 
and solidity of the preparation— no piddling— no boy's- 
play, but that steady and i)ersevcring exercise of the 
laws which is best learned by early morning hours, and 
)jy occasional hard commons. 

"Lady Afargarcit belield witli (b light tlu'. cates which she 
had provided descending with such alacrity into the 
persons of lier honoured guests, and had little occfision to 
(exercise, with resp(ict to any of tlie company saving 
Clavorhouse himself, t he compulsory urgency of pressing 
■*o eat, to which, as to the /icufr/nrte et dure, the ladies of 
that period were in thc‘ custom of subjecting their 
guests. 

But the loader himself, more anxious to pay courtesy 
to Miss ljel1(uid(‘ii, next whom he was placed, than to 
gratii^j^his appetite', apiKnir(*d som(*w]iat negligent of the 
good clu'cr set bc^fon* him. Editli heard, without reply, 
many courtly sp(i(?clies addr(.*ss(*d to lier, in atone of voice 
of tliat happy modulat ion which could alik(? melt in the 
low tones qf iiitei'<*st.ing coiiA orsation, and ris(' amid the 
din of battle, “hmd as a tmmpet with a silver sound.'’ 
The sense tljat sin? was iii the presence of tlui dreadful 
chi(if upon whose liat the fatt^ of H(^nry Morton must 
dopend -the n^colh^diou of tin* tcuTor and awe which 
W(n*e attached to the v(‘ry name of the commander, 
dcprivi^d Iku* for some time, not only of the c<)urage to 
answer, but even of the pow(»r of looking upon him. Ihit 
when, emboldcmed by t hci soothing tones of his voice, slu* 
lifted her eyes to frame some iH'ply, tiu* person on whom 
she looked b()re, in hifei appc^arancc at least, none of tlui 
terrible attributes in wliijlj her apprehensions had 
arrayed him. 

Grahaineof Clavorhouse was in the prime of life, rather 
low of stature, HjuI sligJitly, though elegantly, formed ; 
his gesture; language, and manners, were those of one 
whose life had been spent among the noble and the gay. 
His features exhibited ewen feminimj regularity. An 
oval face, a straight find w^ell-formed nose, dark hazel 
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eyes, a complexion just sufficiently tinged with brown to 
save it from the charge of effeminacy, a short upper lip, 
curved upward like that of a Grecian statue, and sljghtly 
shaded by small mustacliios of light brown, joined to a 
profusion of long curled locks of the same colour^ which 
tell down on each side of his face, contributed to form 
such a countenance as limners love to i)aint and lad?cs to 
look upon. ^ ^ 

The severity of his character, as well as the higher 
attributes of undaunted and enterprising valour which 
even his enemies were compelled to admit, lay concealed 
under an cxtcrioi* wliich seemed adfwted to the court or 
the saloon rather than to the held. The same gentleness 
and gaiety of expression which reigned in his features 
seemed to inspire his actions and gestures ; and, oh the 
whole, he was generally esteemed, at hrst sight, rather 
qualihed to be the votary of pleasure than of ambition. 
But under tliis soft exterior was hidden a spirit un- 
bounded in daring and in aspiring, y(d cautious and 
prudent as that of Machiavei himself. IVofound in. 
politics, and embued, of course, witJi tiiat disregard for 
individual riglits wliich its intrigues usually generate, 
this leader was cool and collected in danger, fiarce mid 
ardent in pursuing succ<‘ss, careless of facing deafiV* him- 
self, and ruthless in inflicting it upon others. Such are 
the characters formed in times of civil discord, when the 
liighcst qualities, perverted by party spirit, and inflamed 
by iiabitual opiiosition, are too often combined witli vices 
and excesses which deprive them at once of their merit 
and of their lustre. 

0 . Ill endeavouring to i*eply to the polite trifles with 
which Claverhouse accosted her, Edith sJiowed so mucJi 
confusion, tliat her grandmotlier thought it necessary to 
come to her relief. 

“Edith Bellenden,” said the old lady, “lias, from my 
retired mode of living, seen so little of those of her own 
sphere, that truly slie can hardly frame Jier speech to 
suitable answers. A soldier is so» rare a sight with us, 
Colonel Grahame, that Unless it be my young Lord Evan- 
dale, we have hardly had an opportunity of receiving a 
gentleman in uniform. And, now 1 talk of that excellent 
young nobleman, may I enquire if I was not tp have 
had the honour of seeing him this morning with the 
regiment ? ” 

‘‘Lord Evandale, madam, was on his march with us,” 
answered the leader “ but I was obliged to detach him 
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with a small party to disperse a conventicle of those 
troublesome scoundrels, who have had tlie impudence to 
assemble within five miles of my headquarters. 

“ Indeed } ” said tlie old lady ; “ tliat is a height of pre- 
suiiipti>!/ri to which I would Jiave thought no rebellious 
fanatics wVJiuld have ventured to aspire. But tliese are 
strai.-'e times! Tliere is an evil spirit in the land. 
Colonel Grahame, that excites the vassals of persons of 
rank to rebel against tlie very house that holds and feeds 
them. There was one of iny able-bodied men the other 
day who plainly refused to attend tlie wappeii-scliaw at 
my bidding. Is there no law for such recusancy, Colonel 
Grahame ? ” 

“I think I could find one,^^ said Claverliouse, with 
greaf composure, “if your ladyshix> will inform me of the 
name and residence of the culprit.” 

“ His name,” said Lady Margaret, “ is Cuthbert Head- 
rigg ; I can say nothing of his domicile, for ye may weel 
believe, Colonel Grahame, he did not dwell long in Tillie- 
tudlern, but was speedily expelled for his contumacy. I 
wish the lad no severe bodily injury ; but incarceration, 
or even a few stripes, would bo a good example in this 
neigh^urhood. His mother, under whose influence 1 
doubt he acted, is an ancient domestic of this family, 
which makes me incline to mercy ; although,” continuea 
the old lady, looking towards the pictures of her husband 
and her sons, with which the wall was hung, and heaving, 
at the same time a deep sigh, “ I, Colonel Grahame, have 
in ray ain person but little right to compassionate that 
stubborn Jiiid rebellious generation. They have made me 
a childless widow, and, but for the protection of our.» 
sacred sovereign and his gallant soldiers, they would soon 
deprive me of lands and goods, of hearth and altar. 
Heven of my tenants, whose joint rent-mail may mount 
to wellnigh a hundred merks, have already refused to 
pay either cess or rent, and had the assurance to tell my 
steward that they would acknowledge neither king nor 
landlord but Who should have taken the Covenant.” 

“I will take a course wioh them — that is, with your 
ladyship's permission,” answered Claverliouse ; “it would 
ill become me tg neglect the support of lawful authority 
when it is lodged in such w’orthy hands as those of Lady 
Margaret Belienden. But I must needs say this country 
grows worse and w’orse daily, and reduces me to the 
necessity of taking measures with the recusants that are 
much more consonant with my duty than with my in- 
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clinations. And, specakiiig of tins, I must not forget that 
I have to thank your ladyship for the hospitality you 
have been pleased to extend to a party of mine wli3 have 
brought in a prisoner, charged with having resetted ^ the 
myrdering villain, Balfour of Burley.” * 

“The house of Tillictudlem,” answered the tidy, “hath 
ever been open to the servants of liis majesty, and hope 
that the stones of it will no longer rest on each other 
wlien it surceases to be as much at their command as at 
ours. And this reminds me, Colonel Grahame, that the 
gentleman who commands the party can hardly be said to 
be in liis proper place in the army, considering whose blood 
flows in his veins ; and if I might flatter myself that any 
thing would be granted to my request, I would prfssume 
to entreat that he might be promoted on some favourable 
opportunity.” 

“Your ladyship means Sergeant Francis Stewart, whom 
we call Bothwell?” said Claverhouse, smiling. “The 
truth is, he is a little too rough in the country,- and has 
not been uniformly so amenable to discipline as the rules 
of the service require. Jlut to instruct me how to oblige 
Lady Margaret Bellenden. is to la.y down the law to mo. 
— Bothwell,” lie continuecl, addressing the serge^t, wdio 
just then appeared at the door, “go Tkiss Lady Margaret 
Bellenden’s hand, who interests herself in your promo- 
tion, and you shall liave fi commission the first vacancy.” 

Bothwell went through the salutation in tlic manner 
prescribed, but not witliout evident marks of haughty 
reluctance, and, when he liad done so, said aloud, “To kiss 
a lady\s hand can never disgrace a gentleman ; but I 
would not kiss a man’s save the king’s, to be made a 
general.” 

“You hear liim,” said Claverhouse, 'smiling, “there’s the 
rock he splits upon ; he cfinnot forget his pedigree.” 

“I know, my nolile colonel,” said Bothw'ell, in tlie same*, 
tone, “that you will not forget your promise ; and then, 
jierhaps, you may permit Comet {rJtewart to' have some 
recollection of liis grandfather, though the l^ergeant must 
forget him.” ^ * • 

“ Enough of this, sir,” said Claverhouse, in the tone of 
command which was familiar to him ; “ ;?nd let me know 
what you came to report to me just now.” 

“ My Lord Evandale and his party have halted on the 
high road with some prisoners,” said Bothwell. 

“ My Lord Evandale ? ” said Lady Margaret. “ Surely, 

' lUsettedt i.e., received or harboured. (S.) 
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Colonel Craluime, you 'will permit him to honour me with 
ins society, and to take his poor disjune here, especially 
considering, that even his most sacred Maiesty did not 
pass the T9wer of Tillietudlem without halting to par- 
take of ^ome refreslmient.” 

As this wias the third time in the course of the conver- 
sation that Lady Margaret had adverted to this distin- 
guished event. Colonel Grahame, as speedily as politeness 
would permit, took advantage of the first pause to inter- 
rupt the farther progress of the narrative, by saying, 
“ We are already too numerous a party of guests ; but as 
I know what Lord Kvaiidale will suffer (looking towards 
Editli) if dejmved of the pleasure which we enjoy, I will 
run the risk of overburdening your ladyship’s hospitality. 
— Bofiiwcll, let Lord Evandale know that Lady Margaret 
Bellenden requests the honour of liis company.” 

“And let Harrison take care,” added Lady Margaret, 
“ that the poojde and their Jiorses are suitably seen to.” 

. Edith’s heart sprung to her lips during this conver- 
sation ; for it instantly occurred to her, that, through her 
influence over Lord Evandale, she might find some means 
g£ releasing Morton from his present state of danger, in 
case hel; uncle’s intercession wdth Cla\erhouso sliould 
prove ‘ jncffectufiL At any other time she would have 
been much averse to exert tin's influence; for, however 
inexperienced in the world, her native delicacy taught 
her, the advantage which a beautiful young 'woman gives 
to n young man when she permits him to lay lier under 
an otligation. And she would have been the farther 
disinclined to r(*quest any favour of Lord Evandale, 
because tlie voii*e of the gossips in Clydesdale had, for 
reasons Jiorcnfter to be made known, assigned him to her 
as a suitor, and because she could not disguise from herself 
that very little cncourapeixient was necessary to realize 
conjectures whicli liad hitherto no foundation. This was 
tlie more tp be dreaded, tliat, in the case of Lord Evaii- 
dale’s making ^ formal declstration, he had every chance 
of being supported bytihe influence of Lady Margaret and 
her other friends, and that sue w'ould have notliing to op- 
pose to their solicitations and authority, except a predilec- 
tion to avow wh^ch slie knew 'would be equally dangerous 
and unavailing. She determined, therefore, to wait the 
issue of her uncle’s interce^ssion, and, should it fail, whicli 
she conjectured she should soon learn, cither from the 
looks or language of the open-hearted veteran, she would 
then, as a last effort, make use in Morton’s favour of her 
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interest with Lord Evandale. Her mind did not long 
remain in suspense on the subject of her uncle’s appli- 
cation. 

Major Bellenden, who liad done the honours of the 
table, laughing and chatting with the military gu 3sts who 
were at that end of the board, was now, by the coii' 
elusion of the repast, at liberty to leave his station , and 
accordingly took an oiiportmiity to approach Olaver 
house, requesting from liis niece, at the same time, the 
honour ot a particular introduction. As his name and 
character were well known, the two military men met 
with expressions of mutual regard ; and Edith, with a 
beating heart, saw her aged relative withdraw from the 
company, togetlier with liis new acquaintance, into a 
recess formed by one of the arched windows of thfe hall 
She watclied tlieir conference with eyes almost dazzled by 
the eagerness of suspense, and, with observation renderexi 
more acute by the internal agony of her mind, could 
guess, from the pantomimic gestures wliich accompanied 
the conversation, the progress and fate of the intercession 
in behalf of Henry Morton. 

The first expression of the countenance of Claverhouse 
betokened that open and willing courtesy, which, ere it 
requires to know the nature" of the favour asked, deems to 
say, how happy the party will be to confer an obligation 
on the suppliant. But as the conversation proceeded, the 
brow of that officer became darker and more severe, and 
his features, though still retaining the expression of the 
most perfect politeness, assumed, at least to Edith’s 
terrified imagination, a harsh and inexorable character. 
His lip was now compressed as if with impatience ; now 
curled .slightly upward, as if in civil contempt of the 
arguments urged by Major Bcdlenden. The language of 
her uncle, as far as expressed in his raannerj appeared 
to be that of earnest intercession, urged with all the 
affectionate simplicity of his character, as well as with 
the weight which his age and reputation entitled him to 
use. But it seemed ^ have li^.tle impression upon 
Colonel Grahame, who^’soorf changed his posture, as if 
about to cut short the Major’s imnortunity, and to break 
up their conference with a courtly expression of regret, 
calculated to accompany a positive refusal of the request 
solicited. This mo\'ement brought them so near Edith, 
that she could distinctly hear Claverhouse say, “It cannot 
be, Major Bellenden ; lenity, in his case, is altogether 
beyond the bounds of my commission, though in anything 
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else I am heartily desirous to oblige you. — And here 
comes Evandale with news, as I think. — What tidings do 
you bring us, Evandale ? ” he continued, addressing the 
young lord, who now entered in complete uniform, but 
with h’s dress disordered, and his boots spattered, as if 
by riding h<ard. 

“ Vnpleasant news, sir,” was his reply. “ A large body 
of w9igs arc in arms among the hills, and have broken 
out into actual rebellion. They liave publicly burnt the 
Act of Supremacy, that whicn established episcopacy, 
tliat for observing the martyrdom of Charles I., and some 
others, and have declared their intention to remain 
tcjgether in arms for furthering the covenanted work of 
reformation.” 

This unexpected intelligence struck a sudden and pain- 
ful surprise into the minds of all who heard it, excepting 
Claverhouse. 

“ Unpleasant news call you them ? ” replied C^olonel 
Grahame, his dark eyes flashing fire, “ they are the best I 
have heard these six months. Now that tlie scoundrels 
are drawn into a body, we will make short work with 
them. When the adder crawls into daylight,” lie added, 
striking the heel of his boot upon the floor, as if in the act 
of c^u^Snng a noxious reptile, “1 can trample him to 
death ; ho is only safe when he remains lurking in his 
den or morass. — Where are tJiese knaves ? ” he continued, 
addressing Lord Evandale. 

“ About ten miles ofi among the mountains, at a place 
called Loudon-hill,” was the young nobleman’s reply. “I 
dispersed the conveTiticle against which you sent me, and 
made prisoner an old trumpeter of rebellion, — an inter- 
communed minister, that is to say, — who was in the act 
of exhorting his hearers to rise and be doing in the good 
cause, as well as one or two of his heaT-ers who seemed to 
be particularly insolent ; and from some country people 
and scouts I learned what I now tell you.” 

“ What may be their strength ? ” asked his commander. 

“ Probably a thousand men, but accounts differ widely.” 

“Then,” said Claverhouse, “it is time for us to be up 
and be doing*also — Bothwell, bid them sound to horse.” 

Bothwell, who, like the war-horse of scripture, snuffed 
the battle afar ftff, hastened to give orders to six negroes, 
in white dresses richly laced, and having massive silver 
collars and armlets. These sable functionaries acted as 
trumpeters, and speedily made the castle and the woods 
around it ring with their summons. 
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“Xlust you then leave us?” said Lady Margaret, her 
heart sinking under recollection of former unhappy 
times ; “ had ye not b(^ttcr send to learn the forcc-iof the 
rebels? — O, liow many a fair face hae 1 heard these 
fearfu’ sounds call away frac the Tower of Tillictudlem, 
that my auld eon were ne’er to see return to if ! ” 

“ Tt is impossible for* me to stop,” said Claver^.ouse ; 
“there are rogues enough in this country to make the 
rebels five times their strength, if they are not checked 
at once.” 

“Many,” said Evandale, “are flocking to them ali*eady, 
and they give out that they ex])ect a strong body of the 
indulged presbyterians, lieadtul by young Milnwood, as 
they call him, the son of tlie famous old rouncjhcad, 
Colonel Silas Morton.” 

This speed I produced a vt'.ry different eJfect upon tlui 
hearers. Edith almost sunk from Irer seat with terror, 
while Clavei*liouse darted a glance of sarcastic triumj)!! 
at Major Belleuden, which seemed to imply — “You see 
what are the principles of the young man you are 
pleading for.” 

“Its a lie — it’s a d— d lie of those rascally fanatics,” 
said the Major hastily. “1 will answer for^Henry 
Morton as I wmuld for my own son. He is a lad of as 
good churcli-principles as any gentleman in tlie lAfo* 
Guards. I mean no oflence to any one. He has gone to 
church service with me fifty times, and I never liefird 
him miss one of the responses in my life. Jildith 
Belhmden can bear witness to it as well as I. He always 
read on the same rrayer-book with her, and could look 
out the lessons as well as the cui*ate J)imself. Call him 
up ; let him be lieard for liimself.” 

“There can be no Jiarm in that,” said Claverliouso, 
“whether he be innocent or guilty. — Major Allan,” he 
said, turning to the oflicer next in command, “take a 
guide, and load the regiment forward to Loudon-hill by 
the best and shortest road. Move steadily, and do not 
let the men blow the Ijorses j Lord Evandale and I will 
overtake you in a quarter ot an hour. Leave BotJiwell 
with a party to bring up the prisoners.” 

Allan bowed, and left the apar*tmenj:, v^ith all the 
oflicers, excepting Claverhouse and the young nobleman. 
In a f(jw minutes the sound of the military music and the 
clashing of lioofs announced that the ^ Norsemen were 
leaving the castle. The sounds were presently heard 
only at intervals, and soon died away entirely. 
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While Claverhoiise endeavoured to soothe the terrors 
of Lady Margaret, and to reconcile the veteran Major to 
his opinion of Morton, Evandale, getting the better of 
that conscious shyness whicli renders an ingenuous 
youth cftffi<Jent in approacliiiig tlie object of his affec- 
tions^ drew near to Miss Bellenden, and accosted her in a 
tone c4* mingled respect and interest. 

“We are to leave you,” he said, taking her hand, which 
he pressed with much emotion — “to leave you for a scene 
which is not without its dangers. Farewell, dear Miss 
llellendcn ; — let me say for the first, and perliaps tlie last 
time, dear Edith ! We part in circunj stances so singular 
as may excuse some solcirinity in bidding farewell to one, 
whonjt 1 have known so long, and whom 1 — respect so 
highly.” 

The manner differing from the words, seemed to 
express a feeling much deeper and more agitating than 
was conveyed in the jihrase he made use of. It was not 
in woman to be utterly insensible to his modest and 
deep-felt expression of tenderness. Although borne down 
by the misfortunes and imminent danger of the man she 
loved, I^dith was touched by the hopeless and reverential 
passioivof the gallant youth, who now took huive of her 
to rush, into dangers of no ordinary description. 

“I hope-r-I sincerely trust,” she said, “there is no 
danger. I hope there is no occasion for this solemn 
ceremonial — tliat these hasty insurgents will be dispersed 
rather by fear tJiari force, and tliat Lord Evandale will 
speedily return to be wdiat he must alw^ays be, the dear 
and valued friend of all ifi this castle.” 

“Of he repeated, with a melancholy emphasis 

upon the word. “But be it so— whatever is near you is 
dear and valued to me, and I value tlieir approbation 
accordingly. Of our success 1 am not sanguine. Our 
numbers are so few, that T dare not Jiope for so speedy, 
so bloodless, or so safe an end of this unhappy disturb- 
ance, These men are enthusiastic, resolute, and desperate, 
and have leaders not' ^altogethe^* unskilled in military 
matters. 1 cannot lielp thinking that the impetuosity of 
our Colonel is Jiurrying us against them rather prema- 
turely. But there are few that have less reason to shun 
danger than I have.” 

Editli had now tlie opportunity she" wished to bespeak 
the young nobleman’s intercession and protection for 
Henry Morton, and it seemed the only remaining channel 
of interest by which he could be rescued from impending 
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destruction. Yet she felt n-t that moment as if, in doing 
so, she was abusing tlie partiality and confidence of the 
lover, whose heart was as open l)efore her. as if his 
tongue Jiad made an express declaration. Ccyuld she with 
honour engage Lord Evandale in tiie service of a rival ? 
or could slie with prudence make him any request, or lay 
herseJf under any obligation to him, without afbrding 
ground for liopes wliicli sh(» could never realize ? But the 
moment was too urgent for hesitation, or even for those 
explanations w'ith which her request might otherwise 
have been qualified . 

“Iw'ill bat dis])ose of this young fellow, said Clavcr- 
house, from the other side of the hall, ‘'and then. Lord 
Evandale— 1 am sorry to interrupt again your coi\^versa 
tion — but then we must mount. — Bothw'ell, why clo iiot 
you bring up the prisoner ? and, hark ye. let two files 
load their carabines.” 

In these words, Editli conceived she heard the death 
warrant of her lover. She instantly broke through the 
restraint which had hitherto kept her silent. 

“My Lord Evandale,” she said, “this young gentleman 
is a particular friend of my uncle’s — your interf^st must 
be ^reat with your colonel — let me request yoi^r inter- 
cession in his favour— it will confer on my uncle a lasting 
obligation.” 

“You overrate my interest, Miss Rellenden,” said Lord 
Evandale ; “ I have been often unsuccessful in such 
applications, when 1 have made them on the mero score 
ot humanity.” 

“Yet try once again for my uncle’s sake.” 

“And why not for your own?” said Lord Evandale. 
“Will you not allow me to think I am obliging yoxi 
personally in this matter? — Are you so diffident of an old 
friend that you will not allow him even the satisfaction 
of thinking that he is gratifying your wishes ? ” 

“ Surely — surely,” replied Edith ; “ you will oblige me 
infinitely — I am interested in the young gentleman on my 
uncle’s account — Lose j|o time, for *God^s sake I ” 

She became bolder and more urgent in her entreaties, 
for she heard the steps of the soldiers who were entering 
with their prisoner. ^ 

“ By heaven 1 then,” said Evandale, “ he shall not die, if 
I should die in his place I— But will not you,” he said, 
resuming the hand, which in the hurry of her spirits she 
had not courage to withdraw, “will not you graut me one 
suit, in return for my zeal in your service ? ” 
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^Anything you can ask, my Lord Evandale, tliat 
sisterly alFection can give.” 

“An(J is this all,** he continued, “all you can grant to 
my affection living, or my memory when dead?” 

“ Do nsit sf eak thus, my lord,” said Edith, “ you distress 
me, and do •injustice to yourself. There is no friend I 
esteelfc^more highly, or to wliom I would more readily 
grant ^ery mark of regard— providing— But ” 

A deep sigh made her turn her head suddenly, ere she 
had well uttered the last word ; and, as she hesitated how 
to frame the exception with which slie meant to close the 
sentence, she became instantly aware she had been over 
heard by Morton, who, lieavily ironed and guarded by 
soldiers, was now passing benind lier in order to be 
pn^seifted to Claverhoiise. As their eyes met each other, 
the sad and rei)roachful expression of Morton’s glance 
seemed to imply that he had partially heard, and alto- 
gether misinterpreted, thi) conversation which had just 
passed. There wanted 1 mt this to complete Edith’s distress 
and confusion. Her blood, which rushed to her brow, 
made a sudden revulsion to her heart, and left her as pale 
as death. This change did not escape tlie attention of 
Evandalf^, whose quick glance easily cliscovered that there 
was be^een th(^ ])risoiier and the objeett of his own 
attachment, some singular and uncommon connection. 
He resigned tlie hand of Miss Bellendoii, again surveyed 
the prisoner with more atUmtion, again looked at Edith, 
and plainly observed the confusion which she could no 
longer conceal. 

“This,” he said, aftc**- a moment’s gloomy silence, “is, I 
believe, the young gentleman who gained the prize at the 
shooting match.” 

“I am not surt?,” hesitated Edith — “yet— I rather think 
not,” scarce knowing what she replied. 

“It is ho,” said Evandale, decidcjdly ; “I know him 
well. A victor,” he continued, soimnvhat haughtily, 
“ ought to have interested a fair spectator more deeply.” 

He then turned frOx*i?. Edith, and advancing towards the 
table at which Claverhouse wow placed himself, stood at 
a little distance, resting on his slieathed br oadsword^ a 
silent, but not an unconcerned, spectator of that ‘which 
passed. • 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

0, my Lordf beware of Jealousy! 

Otl^llo. 

K 

To explain the deep effect which the few brok^i:! pas- 
sages of the conversation we liave detailed madd upon 
tlie unfortunate prisoner by whonii they were overheard, 
it is necessary to say something of his previous state of 
mind, and of the origin of liis acquaintance witli Edith. 

Henry Morton was one of those gifted characters, which 
possess a force of talent unsuspected by the owner him- 
self. He had inherited from liis father an undaunted 
courage, and a tirin and uncompromising detestation of 
oppression, whether in politics or religion. But his en- 
thusiasm was unsullied by fanatic zeal, and unleavened by 
the sourness of tlio puritanical spirit. From these his 
mind had been freed, partly by the active exertions of 
liis own excellent understanding, partly by frequent and 
long visits at Major Bellenden's, where he Jiad an oppor- 
tunity of meeting with many guests whose conversation 
taught him, that goodiK'Ss and woii:h wei c not Ikuited to 
those of any single form of religious observance. 

The base parsimony of his uncle had thrown many 
obstacles in the way of his education ; but he had so far 
improved the oj)portiuiities which offoT’cd themselves, 
that his instructors as well as his friends were surprised 
at his progress under such disadvantages. Still, however, 
the current of his soul was frozen by a sense of depend- 
ence, of poverty, above all, of an imperfect and limited 
education. Thcise feelings impressed him with a diffidence 
and reserv'e which effectually conccah'd from all but very 
intimate friends, the (extent of t;ilent and the firmness of 
cliaractei*, which we have stated him to be possessed of. 
The circumstances of the times had added to tliis reserve 
an air of indecision and of indifference ; for, lieirig 
attached to neither of the factiops which divided the 
kingdom, he passed for^lull, <?nsensible, and uninfluenced 
by the feeling of religion or of patriotism. No conclusion, 
however, could be more unjust ; and the reasons of the 
neutrality which lie h.'ul hitherto profesi»ed had root in 
very different and i^iiost praiseworthy motives. He had 
formed few congenial ties with those who were tlie 
objects of persecution, and was disgusted alike by their 
narrow-minded and selfish paify spirit, their .gloomy 
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fanaticism, their abhorrent condemnation of all elegant 
studies or innocent exercises, and the envenomed rancour 
of their political hatred. But his mind was still more 
revoltSd by the tyrannical and oppressive conduct of the 
governij^en^, the misrule, license, and brutality of the 
soldiery, tte executions on the scaffold, the slaughters in 
the ttoen field, tlie free quarters and exactions imposed 
by miatary law, wJiich placed the lives and fortunes of a 
free people on a level with Asiatic slaves. Condemning, 
therefore, each party as its excesses fell under his eyes, 
disgusted with tne sight of evils which he had no means 
of alleviating, and hearing alternate complaints and 
exultations with which he could not synipatliize, he would 
long ere this have left Scotland, had it not been for his 
attachment to Edith B('llenden. 

The earlier meetings of these young I’^eople had been at 
Cliariiwood, when Major llelhmaen, who was as free from 
suspicion on such occasions as Uncle I'oby hiinstdf, had 
encouraged tluur keeping each other constant company, 
without entertaining any apprehension of tlie natural 
(jonseqiiences. Love*, as usual in such (*ases, borrowed 
the name of friendship, us(»d Iict language*, and claimed 
her pri>sileges. Wlieji Edith Jkd louden was r(*called to 
her mother’s castle, it was astonishing by what singular 
and recurring accidents she often met young Morton in 
her sequestered walks, espcH*ialIy considering the distaucf* 
of tlieir places of abode. Yet it somehow hap])eued tha.t 
she never expressed tin*, surprise wliich tli(*. frequency of 
these rencontres ought naturally to have excited, iind 
that their intercoin*sc assumed gradually a more; delieatc* 
character, and th(*ir nif^etings !K*gan to the aii* of 

appointments. Books, rlrawings, lettt*i s, W(‘rc exchang(*d 
between th(*m, and c*very trilling commission, given or 
executed, give rise to a. ni*w corn'spondcuce. Love in- 
deed was not yet mentioned bt*tweeii them by name, but 
each know tlie situation of their own liosom, and could 
not but guess at that of the other. IFiiable to desist from 
an intercourse which Qosst*ssed sucli charms for both, yet 
trembling for its too probable coiisequoncos, it had been 
continued without specific explanation until now, wdjen 
fate appeared to have taken tlie conclusion into its own 
hands. 

Tt followed, as a consequence of this state of things, as 
well as of the dillidcnce of Morton’s disposition at this 
period, that his confidence in Edith’s return of liis affec- 
tion had its occasional cold fits. Her situation was in 
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every respect so superior to liis own, her worth so emi- 
nent, her acconiplisliments so many, her face so beautiful, . 
and her manners so bewitching, that he could ngt but . 
entertain fears tliat some suitor more favoured than 
himself by fortune, and more acceptable to Ed&th’s: family 
than he durst liope to be, might step in between him and 
the object of his affections. Common rumour had ^lised 
up such a rival in Lord Evandale, wliom birth, fortune, 
connections, and political principles, as well as his fre- 

n at visits at Tillietudlem, and his attendance upon 
y Bellenden and her niece at all public places, natur- 
ally pointed out as a candidate for her favour. It 
frequently and inevitably happened, that engagements 
to w'hich Lord Evandale was a party, interfered with the 
meeting of the lovers, and Henry could not but mark that 
Edith either studiously avoided speaking of the young 
nobleman, or did so w^ith obvious reserve and hesitation. 

These symptoms, which, in fact, arose from tlie delicacy 
of lier own feelings towards ^lorton himself, were mis- 
construed by his diffident temiMn*, and the jealousy which * 
they excited was fei*niented by the occasional observa- » 
tions of Jenny Dennison. This trueJired ser>dng-damsel • 
w\as, in her own person, a complete country coquette, and 
when she had no opportunity of teasing her owiPlovdrs, 
used to take some occasional o])portunity to torment her' 
young lady's. This arose from no ill-will to Henry. 
Morton, wdio, both on her mistress's account and his own 
handsome form and countenance, stood high in her 
esteem. But then Lord Evandale w^as also handsome 5 
he was liberal far beyond what Morton's means could 
afford, and lie w'^as a lord, moreover, and, if Miss Edith 
Bellenden should accept his hand, she would become a 
baron's lady, and, what was more, little Jenny Dennison, 
whom the awful housekeeper at Tillietudlem huffed about 
at her pleasuie, would be then ]M?*s Dennison, Lady 
Evaiidale's own woman, or perhaps her ladyship’s lady- 
in-waiting. The impartiality of Jenny Deiipison, there- 
fore, did not, like that of Mrs Quv;kly, extend to a wish 
that both the haiidsonfe suitors could wed her young 
lady ; for it must be owned that the scale of her regard 
was depressed in favour of Lord Evrjndale, and her 
wishes m his favour took many shapes extremely tor- 
menting to Morton; bejng now expressed as a friendly 
caution, now as an article of intelligence, and anon as a 
merry jest, but always tending to confirm the idea, that, 
sooner or latcjr, his romantic intercourse with her young 
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mistress must haRre a close, and that Edith Bellenden 
would, in spite of summer walks beneath the greenwood 
tree, exchange of verses, of drawings, and of books, end 
in becoming Lady Evandale. 

These hint^ coincided so exactly with tlic very point of 
his own suspicions and fears, that Morton was not long of 
feeling' that jealousy which every one has felt who has 
truly To vod, but to which those are most liable whose love 
is crossed by the want of friends’ consent, or some other 
envious imj^ediment of fortune. Edith herself, un- 
wittingly, and in tlie generosity of her own frank nature, 
contributed to the error into wJiich her lover was in 
danger of falling, Thtur conversation once chanced to 
turn upon some late excesses committed by the soldiery 
on an occasion when it was said (inaccurately however) 
' that the party was commanded by Lord ICvandale. Edith, 
as true in friendship as in love, was somewhat hurt at the 
severe strictures which escaped from Morton on this 
occa^on, and which, perhaps, were not the less strongly 
expressed on account of wieir supposed rivalry. 8he 
, entered into Lord Evandale’s defence with such spirit ns 
‘ hurt Morton to the very soul, and afforded no small 
delight to Jenny Dennison, the usual companion of their 
. walks. Edith perceived her error, and endeavoured to 
remedy it ; but the iiimression was not so (‘asily erased, 
and it had' no small effect in inducing her lover to form 
^that resolution of going abroad, which was disappointed 
in the manner we have already mentioned. 

• The visit which he received fiom Edith during his con- 
finement, the deep and devoted interest which she had 
expressen in his fate, ought of themselves to have dis- 
pelled his suspicions ; yet, ingenious in tormenting 
himself, even this he thought miglit be imputed to 
anxious friendship, or, at most, to a temxiorary partiality, 
which would probably soon give way to circumstances, 
tlie entreaties of her friends, the authority of Lady 
Margaret, and the assiduities oi Lord Evandale. 

“And to what do I owe it,” he said, “that I cannot 
stand up like a man, and plead luy interest in her ere I 
am thus cheated out of it? — to what, but to the all- 
pervading and- .accursed tyranny, which afflicts fit once 
our bodies^ soulS, estates, and affections I And is it to 
one of the pensioned cut-throats of this oppressive 
government, that I must yield my pretensions to Edith 
Bellenden? — I will not, by Heaven ! — It is a just punish- 
ment on me for being dead to public wrongs, that they 
6—10 
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have visited me with their injuries in a point where they 
can be least brooked or borne.” 

As these stormy resolutions boiled in his bosom, and 
w’liile lie ran over the various kinds of insult and injury 
which he liad sustained in his own cause a'nd in that of 
his country, Both well entered the tower, followed by two 
dragoons, one of whom carried handcufis. ^ 

“You must follow me, young man,” said he, “hmt first 
we must put you in trim.” 

“In trim ! ” said Morton. “ What do you mean ?” 

“ Why, we must jiut on these rough bracelets. I durst 
not — nay, d— n it, I do anything — but 1 would not 

for three hours’ plunder of a stormed town bring a whig 
before my Colonel without his being ironed. Come, 
come, young man, don’t look sulky about it.” *■ 

He adv^anced to })ut on the irons ; but seizing the 
oaken -seat upon which lie had rested, Morton threatened 
to dash out the brains of the first who siiould approach 
him. 

“I could manage you in a moment, my youngster,” 
said Both well, “but 1 had rather you would strike sail 
quietly.” 

Here indeed he spoke tlie truth, not from eitl^^r fear or 
reluctance to adopt force, but because he dreaded tlie 
consequences of a noisy scuflle, through which it might 
probably be discovered tluit ho had, contrary to express 
orders, sufiered his pHsoner to pass the night without 
being properly secured. 

“ You had better be prudent,” lu^ continued, in a tone 
which he meant to be conciliatory, “and don’t spoil your 
own sport. They say here in the castle that Lady 
Margaret’s niece is immediately to marry our young 
Captain, Lord E^'andale. 1 saw them close together in 
the hall yonder, and I heard her ask him to intercede for 
your pardon. She looked so devilish handsome and kind 

upon him, that on my soul But what the devil’s the 

matter with you ? — You are as pale as a sheet — Will you 
have some brandy ? ” ^ 

“Miss Bellfjnden ask my life of Lord Evandale?” said 
the prisoner, faintly. 

“Ay, ay; there’s no friend like the women — their 
interest carries all in court and camp. — Come, you are 
reasonable now — Ay, I thought you would come round.” 

Here he employed himself in putting on the fetters, 
against which, Morton, thunderstruck by this intelli- 
gence, no longer offered the least resistance. 
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“My life begged of him, and by her I—ay — ay — put on 
the irons — my limbs shall not refuse to bear what has 
entered jnto my very soul — My life begged by Edith, and 
begged of Evandalc ! ” 

“ Ay, and lie lias power to grant it too,” said Bothwell 
— “H*p can do more with tlie Colonel than any man in 
the regiment.” 

And wK he spoke, he and his party led their prisoner 
towards the hall. In passing behijul tlie sejit of Edith, 
the unfortunate prison (t heard enougii, as lie conceived, 
of the broken expressions wdiicli passed between Edith 
and Lord Evandale, to confirm all that the soldit r had 
told him. Tliat moment made a singular and instant- 
aneous revolution in liis character. The deptJi of despair 
to which his love and fortunes were reduced, the peril in 
w'Jiicli his life appeared to stand, the transference of 
Edith s adections, Jier intcu*ces.sion iji Jiis favour, which 
rendered her fickleness yet more galling, seemed to 
destroy e\eiy feeling for which he had hitherto lived, 
but, at tlie same time awakened those which laid liitlierto 
b(‘<m smothered by passions moi*e gentle though more 
se lfish. Desperate* himself, lie* ele‘tei*niineel to su])port the 
riglits Oi' Jus country, insulted in his person. His 
character w%as for tlie moment as eflectually changed as 
f he appearance of a villa, which, from being tlie abode of 
domestic quiet- and ha]ipine*ss, is, by the sueldeui intrusion 
of an ariiUKl force, coinerted into a fe'rmidalile j)Ost of 
de'fenee*. 

We have ali-e*ady said that he* cast upon Edith one 
glance in which ivproacli was niiiigle‘d with sorrow, as if 
to bid her farewell for eve*!-; his next motiem was to w^alk 
tirnily to the table at which Coloiud Crahame was seated. 

“]^y what right is it, sir,” said lie firmly, and without 
W7iitii)g till lie w^as questioned, — “By what right is it 
that these soldiers have dragged me from my family, and 
put fetters on the limbs of a free man ?” 

“By my commands,” answered Claverhouse ; “and I 
now lay my commands* on you to be silent and hear my 
questions.” 

“I will not ” replied ]\Iorton, in a determined tone, 
while his boldness seemed to ek^ctrify all around liim. 
“ I will know wliethcr I am in lawful custody, and before 
a civil magistrate, ere the charter of my country shall be 
forfeited in my person.” 

“A pretty springald this, upon my honour!” said 
Claverhouse. 
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^‘Are you niad?^’ said Major Bellenden to his young 
friend. “ For God's sake, Henry Morton,” he continued, 
in a tone between rebuke and entreaty, “ remen?ber you 
are speaking to one of his majesty's onice|[‘s high in the 
service.” * 

“It is for that very reason, sir,” retulf-ned Henry, 
firmly, “ that I desire to know what right lie, iias to 
detain me without a legal w^arrant. Were h# a civil 
officer of the law I should know my duty was submission.” 

“Your friend, here,” said Claverhoiise to the veteran, 
coolly, “ is one of those scrupulous gentlemen, who, like 
the madman in the play, will not tie his cravat without 
the warrant of Mr Justice Overdo ; but I will let him 
see, before we part, that my shoulder knot is as^legal a 
badge of authority as the mace of the Justiciary. So, 
waving this discussion, you will be pleased, young man, 
to tell me directly when you saw Ihiitour of Burley.” 

“ As I know no right you have to ask such a question,” 
replied Morton, “ I decline replying to it,” 

“You confessed to my sergeant,” said Claverhouse, 
“that you saw and entertained him, knowing him to be 
an intercommuned traitor ; \vhy are you not so frank 
with me ? ” ^ • 

“Because,” replied the prisoner, “I presume^ you are, 
from education, taught to understand tlie rights upoii 
which you seem disposed to trample ; and 1 am willing 
you should be aware there arc yet Scotsmen who Can 
assert the liberties of Scotland.” 

“ And tliese supposed rights you would vindicate with 
your sword, 1 loresumel” said Colonel Grahamo, 

“Were I armed as you are, and wo were alone upon a 
hill-side, you should not ask me tlie question twice.” 

“It is quite enough,” answered Claverhouse, calmly; 
“your language corresponds with all J have heard of 
you ; — but you are the son of a soldier, though a 
rebellious one, and you shall not die the death of a dog ; 
I will save you tliat indignity,” 

“Die in what manner I inay,”'’‘replied Moiton, “I will 
die like the son of a brave man ; and the ignominy 
you mention shall remain with those wlio shed innocent 
blood.” j 

“ Make your peace, then, with Heaven, in five minutes’ 
space. — Bothwell, lead him down to the courtyard, and 
draw up your party.” 

The appalling nature of this conversation, and of its 
result, struck the silence of horror into all but the 
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speakers. But now those who stood round broke fo^h 
into clamour and expostulation. Old Lady Margaret, 
who, with all the prejudices of rank and party, had 
not laid aside the feelings of her sex, was loud in her 
intercession. * 

“O,, Colonel Grahame,” she exclaimed, “spare his 
young' blood ! Leave him to the law — do not repay my 
JiospitaLty by shedding men’s blood on the threshold of 
my doors ! ” 

“Colonel Grahame,” said Major Bellendcn, “you must 
answer this violence. Don’t think, though I am old and 
feckless, that my friends son shall be murdered before 
my eyes with impunity. I can find friends that shall 
make you answer it.” 

“ Be Satisfied, Major Bellenden, 1 irili answer it,” replied 
Claverhouse, totally uninoyed ; “and you, madam, might 
spare me the pain of resisting this passionate intercession 
for a traitor, when you consider the noble blood your 
own house has lost by such as he is,” 

“Colonel Grahame,” answered the lady, her aged 
frame trembling with anxiety, “ I leave vengeance 
to God, who calls it his own. The shedding of this 
young irian’s blood will not call back the lives that 
were dear to me ; and Jiow can it comfort me to think 
that there has maybe b(‘(m aiiotlnn* wddowed mother 
made childless^ like mysell, by a deed done at my very 
door-stane ! ” 

“This is stark madness,” said Claverhouse ; “I mvst do 
my duty to churcli and static. Here are a thousand 
villains hard by in open rebellion, and you ask me to 
pardon a young fanatic who is enough of liirnself to set 
a whole kingdom in a blaze ! It cannot be — Remove 
liim, Bothwell.” 

She who was most interesb^d in this dreadful decision, 
had twice strove to speak, but her voice had totally 
failed her ; her mind refused to suggest words, and her 
tongue to utter them. She now sprung up and attempted 
to rush forward, but dier strength gave w\ay, and she 
would liave fallen Hat upon the pa\’ement had she not 
been caught by her attendant. 

“Help!” cried Jenny, — “Help, for God’s sake! my 
young lady is dying.” 

At this exclamation, Evandalo^ wI;o, during the pre- 
ceding part of the scene, liad stood motionless, leaning 
upon his sword, now stc3pped forward, and said to 
his commanding-officer, “(,\)loncl Grahame, before pro- 
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celding in this matter, will you speak a word with me 
in private ? ” 

Claverhouse looked surprised, but instantly i?ose and 
withdrew with the young nobleman into a recess, where 
the following brief dialogue passed between* theai : 

“I think I need not remind you. Colonel, that when 
our family interest was of service to you last year in that 
affiiir in the privy -council, you considered yourself as laid 
under some obligation to ns 

“Certainly, my dear Evandale,” answered Claverhouse, 
“ I am not a man who forgets sucli debts ; you will delight 
me by showing how I can evince my gratitude.” 

“I will hold the debt cancelled, said Lord Evandal^, 
“if you will spare this young man’s life.” 

“E vandal e,” replifid Grahame, in great surprise, “you 
Jire mad — absolutely mad — wdiat interest can you have; 
ill this young spawn of an old roundh(;ad ? — His father 
was positively the most dangerous man in all Scotland, 
cool, resolute, soldierly, and inllexible in his cursiid 
principles, flis son seems his vei*y model ; you cannot 
conceive the miscliic^f ii(‘ may do. I know mankind, 
Ev’-andale—were Ik' an insignificant, fanatical, country 
booby, do you think 1 would Jiave refused sucliM trifle as 
Ins bfe to Lfidy Margarc't and this family ? But this is a 
lad of fire, zeal, and education —and these knaves w'ant 
but such a loader to direct tlu'ir blind enthusiastic hardi- 
ness. J mention this, not as refusing your request., but to 
make you fully aw'ar(* of the possible' consejquencrs — i will 
never evade a promise*, e)r ivfuse; te> reituru an obligation— 
if yem ask his life*, he; shall liavo it.” 

“ Keeq) him close prisoner,” answered Evandale;, “but 
do not be surprised if J persist in requesting you will 
not put In'm to death. I liave most urgent reasons for 
what I ask.” 

“Be it so, then,” r(;j)l k*d Graluime “but, young man, 
should you wish in your future life to rise to eminence in 
the service of your king and country, h't it be your first 
task to subject te) the; ]iublic inte*rost, and to the discharge 
of your duty, your priyab; passions, affections, and feel- 
ings. These are not times to sfurrifice to the dotage of 
greybeards, or the tears of silly women j t/ie measures of 
salutary severity which the dangeis around compel us to 
adopt. And reuKjm her. that if J now yield this jioint, in 
compliance with your urg(»ncy, my present doheession 
must exempt me from future solicitations of the same 
nature.” 
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He then stepped forward to the table, and benif his 
eyes keenly on Morton, as if to observe what effect the 
pause of awful suspense between death and life, which 
seemed to freeze the bystanders with horror, would pro- 
duce upon the prisoner himself. Morton maintained a 
degree of firmness, which nothing but a mind that had 
iiothi':ig left upon earth to love or to hope, could have 
suppor ’^d at such a crisis, 

“You see him ? said Claverhouse, in a half whisper to 
Lord Evandale ; “he is tottering on the verge between 
time and eternity, a situation more appalling than the 
most hideous certainty ; yet his is the only cheek un- 
blenched, the only eye that is calm, the only heart that 
keeps its usual time, the only nerves that are not quiver- 
ing. Look at him well, Evandale — If that man shall ever 
come to head an army of rebels, you will have much to 
answer for on account of this inoi*ning*s work.” He then 
said aloud. “ Young man, your life is for the present safe, 
through tlie intercession of your friends — Remove him, 
Rothwell, and let him lie properly guarded, and brought 
along with the other prisoners.” 

“ If my life,” said Morton, stung with th(% idea that he 
owed hi'" respite to the intercession of a favoured rival, 
“if my 4ife bo granted at Lord Evan dale's request” 

“Take the prisoner away, J^othwcll,” said Colonel 
Grahaine, interrupting him ; “ 1 liave neither time to 
make nor to hear line speeches.” 

Roth well foi'ced off Moi'ton, saying, as he conducted 
Jiiin into tJic courtyard, “Have you thi'ec? lives in your 
pocket, besides tin*, ojie in your body, my lad, that you 
can affoi fl to l(;t your tongue run away with them at this 
rate ? Come, come, Til take care to keep you out of the 
Colonel’s way ; for, egad, you will not be live minutes 
with him before the next tree or tlie next ditch will be 
the word. So, come along to your companions in 
bondage.” 

Thus sp(jaking, the sergeant, w'ho, in his rude mariner, 
did not altogether w^nt sympathy for a gallant young 
man, hurried Morton down to tli j courtyard, where threti 
other prisoners, (two men and a woinan,) \vlio liad been 
taken by Lord Evandale, remained under an escort of 
dragoons. . 

Meantime^ Claverhouse took his leayc of Lady Margaret. 
But it was dilhculi for the good lady to forgive his neglect 
of her intercession. 

“ I have tliought till now,“^ she said, “ that the Tower of 
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TilKetudlem might have been a place of succour to those 
that are ready to pei'ish, even if they werena sae deserv- 
ing as they should have been— but I see auld fi?uit has 
little savour — our suffering and our services have been of 
an ancient date.” 

“They are never to be forgotten by me, let me assure 
your ladyship,” said Claverhouse. “Notlring but what 
seemed my sacred duty could make me hesitate t'j grant 
a favour requested by you and the Major. Come, Tuy 
good lady, let me liear you say you have forgiven me, 
and, as 1 return to-niglit, T will bring a drove of two 
hundred wings with me, and pardon fifty head of them 
for your sake.” 

“ I shall be happy to hear of your success. Colonel,” 
said Major Bellcnclon ; “ but take an old soldier’s advice, 
and spare blood when battle’s over, — and once more let 
me requ(?st to enter bail for young Morton.” 

“We will settle that when T r<iturn,” said Claverhouse. 
“Meanwhile, be assured iiis life shall b(» safe.” 

During this <;onversaiion, Evandale look('d anxiously 
around for Edith ; but the precaution of rl(*nny Dennison 
had occasioned her mistress lK‘ing transported to her own 
apartment. ® 

Slowly and heavily he obeyed the impatient summons 
of Clav’ci’house, who, after taking a courteous leave of 
Lady Margaret and t he Major, had hasbaied to the court- 
yard. The prisoiuu's with their guard were alreatly on 
their marcli, and tlie oHiccrs wdth their escort mounted 
and follo'wed. All i^resscd forward to overtake the main 
body, as it was supposed tlu^y would come in sight of the 
enemy in little more than two houis. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


My hounds may a’ rin nmsroricss. 

My hawkM may fly frae treopto tree, 

My lord inuy m: viiNhal Innda, 

For there again iiiaiin I never he! 

Old Ballad. 

We left Morton, along with three companions in cap- 
tivity, travelling in* the custody of a small body of 
soldiers, who formed the roar-guard of the column under 
the command of Claverliousc, and were immediately 
under the chargf* of Sergeant. Bothwc‘11. Their route 
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lay towards the hills in which the insurgent pre^by- 
terians were reported to be in arms. They had not pro- 
secuted . their march a quarter of a mile ere Claverhouse 
and Evandale galloped past them, followed by their 
orderly-men, *iii order to take their proper places in the 
colunm which preceded them. No sooner were they past 
tlian Dothwell nalted the body which he commanded, and 
disencufxibered Morton of his irons. 

“ King’s blood must keep word,” said the dragoon. “ i 
promised you sliould b(5 civilly treated as far as rested 
witJi me. — Here, Corporal liiglis, let this gentleman ride 
alongside of the other young fellow who is prisoner ; and 
you infiy permit them to convorsci together at their 
pleasure, under their Vjrcaih, but take care they are 
guarded by two tiles with loaded carabines^ If tliey 
attempt an escape, blow their brains out. — You cannot 
call bliat using you uncivilly,’^ h(^ continued, addressing 
himself to Morton, “it’s the rules of war, you know. — 
And tnglis, couple up tlie parson and the old woman, 
they ai’e fittest company for each other, d — n me ; a 
single tile may guard them M'ell enough. If tliey speak a 
word of cant or fanatical nonsense, let tlumi have a strap- 
ping witlx a shoulder-belt. There’s some Jiopc* of choking 
a silenced parson ; if he is not allowed to hold forth, his 
own treason will burst him.” 

Having made this arrangement, Boil iw ell placed him- 
self at the h(‘ad of the party, and liiglis, with six 
dragoons,' brouglit u]) the rear. Tlie Avliole then set 
forward at a trot, with the purpose of o\ertaking the 
main body of the re giment. 

Morton, overwind med with a complication of feelings, 
was totally iiidiliercnt to tlie various arrangements made 
for his secure custody, and even to the relief afforded him 
by his redease from the fetters. He experienced that 
blank and waste of the heart which follows tJie hurricane 
of passion, and, no longer supporit^l by the pride and 
conscious rectitude wliich dictated his answers to Claver- 
house, he surveyed with dc«'p dejection the glades through 
which he travelled, each turning of whicli had something 
to remind him of past happiness and disappointed love. 
The eminence which they now ascended was that from 
whicli he used lirst and last to behold the ancient tower 
wdien approaching or retiring from it ; and, it is needless 
to add, that there he was wont to pause, and gaze with a 
lover’s delight on the battlements, which, rising at a 
distance out of the lofty wood, indicated the dwelling of 
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her* whom he either hoped soon to meet or had recently 
pai^d from. Instinctively he turned his head back to 
take a last look of a scene formerly so dear to 1pm, and 
no less instinctively he heaved a deep sigh. It was 
echoed by a loud groan from his companion ib misfortune, 
whose eyes, moved, perchance, by similar rejections, had 
taken the same direction. This indication of sympathy, 
on the part of the captive, was uttered in a toue more 
coarse than sentimentfu ; it was, however, the expression 
of a grieved spirit, and so far corresponded witii the sigh 
of Morton. In turning their lieads tJieir eyes met, and 
Morton recognised tlie stolid countenance of Cuddie 
ITeJidrigg, bearing a rueful expression, in which sorrow 
for his own lot was mixed witli sympathy for the sitU' 
ation of liis companion. 

“Hegh, sirs was the expression of the ci-devant 
ploughman of the mains of Tillietudlem ; “it’s an unco 
tiling tliat decent folk should be harled* through the 
country tliis gat(3,“ as if they wmc a warld’s wonder,” 

“I am sorry to sec you here, Cuddie,” said Morton, 
wdio, even in his own distress, did not lose feeling for 
that of otlu‘rs. 

“And sae am I, Mr Henry,” answered Cuddfe, “baith . 
for mysell and you ; but iieitho!* of oui* sorrow? will do 
muckle gude that 1 can see. To be sui*e, for. me,” .con- 
tinued the captive agnculturisl, redit^.ving his heart by 
talking, tliougli lie w’eJl knew it was to little purpose, — 
“to be sure, for my iia-rt, 1 hae na(‘. riglit to be here ava’, 
for I jiever did nor said a word against cither king or 
curate ; but my mither, piiir body, couldna baud the auld 
longue o’ her, and we maun baitJi pay fo]*’t, it’s like.” 

“ Your mother is their j)risoner likewise ? ” said Morion, 
hardly knowing what he said. 

“ In ti'oth is she, riding ahiiit ye there like a bride, wi’ 
that auld carle o’ a mijiister that they ca’ Gabriel Kottle- 
druniinle — Deil tJi.'it he*, had l>e(»ii in tlic inside of a drum 
or a kettle either, for my share o’ liim ! Ye sec, we were 
nac sooner chased out o’ tJic doorSfo’ Miliiwood, and your 
uncle and the liousekecp<jr }>anging them to and barring 
them aliint us, as if we had had the plague on our bodies, 
than 1 sa.ys to my motljcr. What are- we to do neist ? for 
every hole and bonv* in tlie country Vill be steekit^ 
against us, now that ye^hae affronted my auld leddy, and 
gar’t tJic troopers tak up young Milnwood. Sae she says 
to me, Binna cast doun, but gird yoursclJ up to the great 
‘^Praggccl. ‘ Manner. •** Crevice. ♦ Closed. 
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task o' the day, and gie your testimony like a man u^on 
the mount o' the Covenant.” 

“ And so I suppose you went to a conventicle ? ” said 
Morton. 

“Ye sail h^ar,” continued Cuddie. — “Aweel, 1 kendna 
mu ckle better what to do, sae I e’en gaed wi’ her to an 
auld aaft carline ^ like liersell, and we got some water- 
broo ’* as id bannocks and mony a weary grace they 
saicL and mony a psalm they sang, or tliey wad let me win 
to, for 1 was amaist famished wi’ vexation. Aweel, they 
had me up in tlie grey o’ the morning, and 1 belioved to 
whig awa wi’ them, rciason or nane, to a great gathering 
o’ tlieir folk at the Miry sikes ; and there this chield, 
Gabriel Kettlcdrummle, was blasting awa to them on tin*, 
hill-side, about lifting up their testimony, iiae doubt, and 
ganging down to the battle of Roman Gilead, or some sic 
pliiee. Ell, Mr Henry ! Init the carle gap them a screed o’ 
doctrine ! Ye niiglit hae heard him a mile down the wind 
- - He routed * like a cow in afremdloaning.^— Weel, thinks 
I, there’s nae place in this country they ca’ Roman Gilead 
— it will be some gate in the west mnirlands; and or we 
win there I’ll see to slip awa wi’ this mil her o’ mine, for I 
winnarifi my lU'ck into a t<*ther for on y Kctth*drunimle 
in the cuwntry sid(;-Aw(‘el,'’ continued Cuddie, relieving 
JiimscJf by d(d;ailing his misfortum^s, without lieing 
scrupulous coiiceniing the degree of attention which Ins 
companion b(‘stowed on liis narrative, “just as I was 
wearying for the tail of the. jircaching, cam word that tin? 
dragoons were ui)on us.- Soim* ran, and some cried, 
Stand ! and some crii d, Down wi’ the rhilistiiies ! - T was 
at my mitlier to get her awa sting and ling® or the red- 
coats cam up, hut 1 might as weel hae tried to drive our 
auld fore-a-haiKD" ox without the goad— deila step wad 
she budge.- Wc*el, after a’, tlu‘. cleugh ^ we werci in was 
strait, and the. mist cam thick, and there was good hope 
the dragoons wad hae missed us if we could hae held our 
tongues ; hut, as if auld Kcdtledrummle liimselJ iiadmi 
mado dill enough to waken the very divid, they behoved a’ 
to skirl lip a psalm that ye ^\€id hae heard as far as 
Lanrick !— Aweel, to niak a lang tale short, up cam my 
young Lord Evandale, skelpiug as fast as his horse could 
trot, and twency rod -coats at Ids hack. Twa or three 
chiclds wad neeas light, wi’ the pistol and the whinger in 

’ MimI ojd wonmii. - Wutor gniH. Bnrlj’y or peasc-im*al cakes, 

* Bellowed. * StraiiRf lime. f’ Wholly 

^ First ill order. * Hollow. 
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the tae hand, and the Bible in the tother, and they got 
their crouiis weel cloured ; ^ but there wasna muckle 
skaith dune, for Evandale aye cried to scatter uy, but to 
spare life.” 

“And did you not resist?” said Morton, who probably 
felt, that, at that moment, he himself would lia^^e en- 
countered Lord Evandale on much slighter grounds. 

“ Na, truly,” answered Cuddie, “ I keopit aye bv^fore the 
auld woman, and cried for mercy to life and limb ; but 
twa the red-coats cam up, and aiie o^ them was gaun to 
strike my mither wi’ the side o* his broadsword — So I got 
up my kebbie *^ at them, and said I wad gie them as 
gude. Weel, they turned on me, and clinked •* at me wi’ 
Uieir swords, and 1 garr’d my liand keep my head as weel 
as T could till Lord Evandahi ciime up, and then 1 cried 
out I was a servant at Tiliietudlem — yc^ ken yourscll he 
was aye judged to hae a look afttu* the young leddy — and 
he bade me fling down my kent,^ and sae mo and my 
mither yieldfid oursells prisoners. Tm thinking we wad 
hae been kitten slip Jiwa, but Kettledrummle was taen 
near us — for Andrew Wilson’s naig t hat ho was riding on 
had been a dragooiier lang syne, and tluj saii’or Kettlo- 
drummlo spurred to win awa, the readier the dcftir* beast 
ran to the dragoons when he s;iw them draw upa— Aweel, 
wfien my mother and him forgathered, they set till the 
sodgers, and! think theygae tliem their kale through the 
reek ! ^ Bastards o’ tlie hure o’ Babyloii was the best 
words in their vvame. Sae then the kiln was in a bleeze 
again, and they brought us a’ three on wi’ them to mak 
us an example, as they ca’t.” 

“It is most iiifaiiious and intolerable oppression!” 
said Morton, half speaking to himself; “here is a poor 
peaceable fellow, whose only motive for joining the 
conventicle was a sense of filial piety, and he is chained 
up like a tliief or murderer, and likely to die the death of 
one, but without the privilege of a formal trial, which 
our laws indulge to the worst malefactor I Even to 
witness such tyranny, and still mv^re to sufier under it. 
is enough to make tlm }>lood of the tamest slave boil 
within him.” 

“ To be sure,” said Cuddie, hearing, and partly under- 
standing, what liad broken from Morton in resentment 
of his injuries, “it is no right to speak evil o’ dignities — 
my auld leddy aye said tlm^ as nae doubt she had a gude 

* Dinted. 2 stick. ^ Struck. * Stuff. » StubboiiL 
^ Mel. » Severe scoldlnfj^. 
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right to do, being in a place o’ dignity liersell ; and tibth 
I listened to her very patiently, for she aye ordered a 
dram, or a sowp kale,^ or someming to us, after she had 
gien us* a hearing on our duties. But deil a dram, or 
tale, or qjay «hing else — no sae muckle as a cup o’ cauld 
water — do thae lords at Edinburgh gie us ; and yet they 
are heading and hanging amang us, and trailing us after 
thae blackguard troopers, and taking our goods and gear 
as if we were outlaws. I canna say I tak it kind at 
their hands.” 

“It would be very strange if you did,” answered 
Morton, with suppressed emotion. 

“ Ana what I like warst o’ .a’,” continued poor Cuddie. 
“ is thae ranting red-coats coming amang the lasses, and 
taking awa our joes.^ I had a sai r heart o’ my ain when 
1 passed the Mains down at Tillietudlem this morning 
about parritch-time, and saw' the reek coinin’ out at my 
ain luin-hcad,‘^ and kend there w^as some ither body than 
my auld mitlier sitting by tlie ingle-side. But I think 
my heart w'as e’en sairer, when I saw that hellicat 
troope^ Tam Halliday, kissing Jenny Dennison afore my 
face. 1 -wonder w^onien can hae tJie impudence to do sic 
things ; ^lut they are a’ for the red-coats. Whiles I hae 
thoughtK»o’ being a trooper mysell, wlicn I thought nae- 
thing elsu wad gae down wi’ Jenny— and yet I’ll no 
blame her ow'er muckle neitht^r, for maybe it was a’ for 
my sake that she loot'* Tam touzle her tap-knots that 
gate.” 

“For your sake?” said Morton, unable to refrain from 
taking some interest in a story which seemed to bear a 
siiiCTiar coincidence with his owm. 

“E’en sae, Milnwood,” replied Cuddie; “for the puir 
quean gat leave to come near me wi’ speaking the louii" 
fair, (d — n him. that I suld say sae !) and sae she bade me 
God speed, an cl she w^anted to stap siller into my hand; — 
I’se warrant it was the tae half o^ her fee .and bountith,** 
for shew’^ared^ the ither half on pinners and pearlings® 
to gang to see us shoo^ yon d.ay at the popinjay.” 

“And did you take it) Cuddie ?'’ said Morton. 

“ Troth did I no, Milnw ood ; I was sic a fule as to fling 
it back to her — my heart was ower grit to be behadden 
to her, when I*“‘nad seen tliat loon® slavering and kissing 
at her. But I was a great fule for my pains ; it w’^ad hae 

* Quantity* of broth. = Sweethearts. » Chimney top. 

* Allowed. * Rascal. « Reward. 

* Spent. " Ribbons and fretted ncddlcwork. ^ Rascal. 
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durfe my mitlier and me some gude, and she’ll ware’t^ a’ on 
duds and nonsense.” 

There was Jierc a deep and long pause. Cu(Jdie was 
probably engaged in regretting the rejection of liis 
mistress’s bounty* and Henry j\forton in* considering 
from wliat motives, or upon Avhat conditions, Miss Bel- 
lenden liad succeeded in procuring the interference of 
Lord E valid ale in his favour. v. 

Was it not possible, suggested his awakening hopes, 
tliat he had construed her influence over Lord Evanclale 
hastily and unjustly ? Ought lu‘ to censure lier severely, 
if, submitting to dissimulation for Jiis sake, she had 
jierniiitod the young nobleman to entertain liopes whicli 
slie had no intention to realize? Or what if slie had 
appealed to the generosity which Lord Evandaie was 
supposed to possess, and had engaged liis Jjoiiour to 
protect the person of a favoured rival ? 

Still, however, tlic words wliicli ho liad overheard re- 
curred ever and anon to Jiis remembrance, witli a ixing 
which resembled the sting of an adder. 

“Nothing that she could refn.st' him !-- wjcs it possible 
to make a moie unlimited declaration of predilection ? 
The laiiguagcj of afl'ectiou lias not, within the limits of 
maidenly delicacy, a sti onger expression She i . lost to 
mo wliolly, and for ever, and notliing remaius for me 
now, but veiigeanco for my own wrongs, and for those 
wliich are hourly inflicted on my country.’ 

Apparently, Ouddio, though with less r(*iinemoTit, was 
following out a similar train of ideas ; for he siuldenly 
asked Morton in a low wdiisper— “ Wad tliorc' lie ony ill in 
getting out o’ tJiai‘ chi(»lds' liancl.s an ane could compass it ?” 

“None in tlie world,” said Morton; “and if an oppor- 
tunity occurs of doing so, de2.)end on it T for one w'ill not 
let it slip.” 

“I’m blytlie to liear ye say sae,” answered Cuddie. 
“I’m but a piiir silly fallow, but I canna think there wad 
be muckle ill in breaking out by strength o’ hand, if ye 
could mak it ony tiling feasible. ^ am the lad that will 
ne’er fear to lay on, if it were come to that ; but our auld 
leddy wad iiac ca’d that a resisting o’ the king's authority,” 

“1 will resist any authority on earth,” said Morton, 
“ that invades tyrannically my cliartered ilglits.as a free- 
man ; and 1 am determined I will not be unjustly dragged 
to a jail, or perhaps a gibbet, if I can possibly make my 
escape from these men either by address or force.” 

’ Spend H. 
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“Weel, that's just my mind too, aye supposing we feae 
a feasible opportunity o' breaking loose. But then ye 
speak o'^ charter ; now these are tilings that only belang 
to the like o’ you that are a gentleman, and it mightna 
licar me thro'figh that am but a husbandman/’ 

“ Tl^e charier that I speak of,” said Morton, “ is common 
to the meanest Scotchman- It is tliat freedom from 
stripes ^»id bondage wliich was claimed, as you may read 
in Scripture, by the Apostle ]*aul himself, and which 
every man who is free Ixirii is called upon to defend, for 
his own sake and that of his countrymen.” 

Hegh, sii's ! ” replied Cuddie, “it wad hae b('cn lang or 
my Leddy Margaret, or my rnither eitJier wad hae fund 
out sic a wiselike doctrine in the Bible? The tanc was 
aye gr/lning about giving tribute to Caesar, and the titlior 
is as daft ^ wi' iier wliiggory. 1 hae been clean spoils 
just wi’ listening to twa. blethering auld wives ; but if I 
could get a gentleman that wad let me tak on to be his 
servant, T am confident J wad lie a clean contrary 
creature ; and I hojie your honour wdll think on what I 
am saying, if you were ance fairly delivered out o’ this 
house of bondnge, and just take me to be your ain wally- 
de-slianily]e.” 

“My t\\let, Cuddie?' answered Morton; “alas! tliat 
would be^^biry preferment, even if we were at liberty.” 

“I ken what ye’re thinking— that because I am land- 
ward bred, I wad be bringing yo to disgrace afore folk ; 
but ye maun ken I'm gay gleg - at the uptak ; there was 
never ony thing dune wi’ liand but 1 learned gay readily, 
’sopting reailing, writing, and ciphering ; but there’s no 
the like o' me at tin* fit-ba.’,'* and I <‘an play wi’ the broad- 
swwd as wed as Corporal Iiiglis there. 1 hae broken his 
head or now, fo» as massy as he’s riding ahint us.— And 
then ye’ll no be gaun to stay in this country?” — said lie, 
stotming and interi’upting Jiimself. 

‘^Probably not,” replied Moi*ton. 

“Wed, I careiia a boddle.^ Ye see I wad get my mithor 
bestowed wi’ her auld -graning tittie,^* auntie Meg, in tlie 
(yallowgatt? o’ Glasgow, and then j trust tliey wad neither 
burn her for a witch, or let her fail for fau’t o’ fude, or 
hang her up for^an auld whig wife ; for the provost, they 
sa^ is very regardfu’ o’ sic puir bodies. And then you 
and me wawl gang and pouss ® ou5 foitunes, like the folk 
i’ the daft auld tales about Jock the Giant-killer and 

’ Mad. » Sharp a Foot-ball. 

* Small copper coin » Diminntiye of sister • Push. 
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Valentine and Orson ; and we wad come back to mei^ 
Scotland, as the sang says, and 1 wad tak to the stilts 
again, and turn sic furs on the bonny rigs o’ !NJilnwood 
liolms.* that it wad be worth a pint but to look at them.” 

“ 1 tear,” said Morton, “ there is very little chance, my 
good friend Cuddie, of our getting back to our old occupa- 
tion.” 

“Hout, stir — ^hout, stir,” replied Cuddie, “it’s tye gude 
to keep up a hardy lieart — as broken a ship’s come to 
land. — But what’s that 1 hear? never stir, if my auld 
mither isna at the preaching again ! 1 ken the sough‘d o’ 
lier texts, tliat sound just like the wind blawing through 
the spence and there’s Kettlcdrummle setting to wark, 
too— iiordsake, if the sodgers anes get angry, they’ll 
murder them baith, and us for company ! ” * 

Their farther conversation was in fact interrupted by a 
blatant noise which rose behind tliem, in wliich the voice 
of the preacher emitted, in unison A\'ith that of the old 
woman, tones like the grumble of a bassoon combined 
with the screaking of a cracked liddle. At first, the ag.^ 
pair of suilerers had been contenttid to condole with each 
other in smothered expressions of complaint and indigna- 
tion ; but tJie sense of their injuries bccanie more pun- 
gently aggravated as they communicated with e-i'.ch other, 
and they became at length unable to suppress ‘clieir ire. 

“Woe, woe, and a tlireefold woe unto you, ye bloody 
and violent persecutors 1 ” exclaimed the Reverend Gabriel 
Kettlcdrummle — “Woe, and threefold woe unto you, even 
to the breaking of seals, the blowing of trumpets, and the 
pouring forth of vials ! ’ 

“Ay — ay — a black cast “ to a’ their ill-fa’ur’d faces, and 
the outside o’ the loof ® to them at the last day ! ” echoed 
the shrill counter-tenor of Mause, falling in like the second 
l^art of a catch. 

“ I tell you,” continued the divine, “ that your rankings 
and your ridings — your neighings and your prancings — 
your bloody, barbarous, and inhuman cruelties — your 
benumbing, deadening, and debau 'filing the conscience of 
poor creatures by oatiis, sdul-damning and self-contra- 
dictory, have arisen from earth to Heaven like a foul and 
hideous outcry of perjury for hastening t^he wrath to come 
hugh ! hiigh ! liugh ! ” 

“ And I say,” crievd Mause, in the same tune, and nearly 
at the same time, “that wi’ this auld breath o’ mine, and 

* Level fields. = Sound. •’ Innor l•(^om 

* Fate. ® Hack of the hand, that is, rejection, and rebuff. 
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it’s- sair taen down wi’ the asthmatics and this rou'rh 
trot 

“Dedl gin they would g.-illop,” said Cuddie, “wad it but 
gar her baud her tongue ! 

“ — Wi’ this auld and brief breath,” continued Mause, 
“will I testify against the backslidings, defections, defal- 
cation'*, and declinings of the land — against the griev- 
ances and the causes of wrath ! ” 

“ Peace, I i)r’ythee — Peace, good woman,” ,said the 
preacher, who had just recovered from a violent fit of 
coughing, and found his own anathema borne down by 
Mausers better wind ; “ i^eace, and take not the word out of 
the moutJi of a servant of the altar. — 1 say, I ujdift my 
voice and tell you, tliat before the play is played out — ay, 
befoi e this very sun gaes down, ye sail learn tliat neither a 
desperate Judas, like your prelate SJiarpe tliat ’s gane to his 
place ; nor a sanctuary-breaking Holofcrnes, like bloody- 
minded Claverliouse ; nor an ambitious Diotrephes, like 
the lad Evandale ; nor a covetous and war! d -following 
»emas, like him they ca* Sergeant Bothwell, that makes 
^^ery wife’s plack ^ and her meal-ark ^ his ain ; neither 
your carabines, nor your pistols, nor your broadswords, 
nor your horses, nor your saddles, bridles, surcingles, nose- 
bags, nor martingales, shall resist the arrows that are 
whetted . nd the bow that is bent against you ! ” 

“ That shall they never, J trow^’ echoed Mause ; “ Casta- 
ways are they ilk ane o* theue-nesoms of destruction, fit 
only to be flung into the fire when they have sweepit the 
filth out o’ the Temple — whips of small cords, knotted for 
the chastisement ot those wha like their warldly gudes 
and gear better tliaii the Cross or the Covenant, but when 
that wark’s done, only meet to nnik latchets to the deil’s 
brogues.” 

“Fiend hac me,” said Cuddie, addressing himself to 
Morton, “ if I dinna think our mither preaches as weel as 
the minister l- llut it’s a sair pity o’ his boast, for it aye 
comes on just wJieii he’s at the best o’t, and that lang 
routing ^ he made air this morning, is sair again him too— 
IVil an 1 care if he wjtd mar her dumb, and then he w'ad 
hae’t a’ to answer for hiinsell — It’s lucky the road’s rough, 
and the troojiers are no Diking inucklo tent to wdiat they 
say, wi’ the rat^Mng o’ the horse s feet ; but an we were 
anes on saft grund, we’ll hear news o’ a this.” 

Cuddle’s conjectures were but too true. The words 
of the. prisonei-s liad not boon much attended to wliih* 
' Small coiiper coin. Meal cho&t. » Cougli. ' Uullovsing. 
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drc^wned by tlie clang of horses' hoofs on a rougli au(’l 
stony road ; but they now entered upon tlie moorlands, 
where the testimony of the two zealous captives lackc^l 
this saving accompaniment. And, accordingly, i\o sooner 
had their steeds begun to tread heath and^g:reen sward, 
and Gabriel Kettledrummle had again raised his voice 
with, “ Also 1 uplift ray \'oice like that of a pelican^ in the 
wilderness " 

“And I mine, ’ Jiad issued from Mause, “like sparrow 
on the house-tops ’ 

When “ Hollo, ho ! ” cried the corporal from the rear ; 
“ rein up your tongues, the devil blister them, or I’ll clap 
a martingale on them.” 

“1 will not peace at the commands of the profaiuj,” 
said Gabriel. 

“Nor I neither,” said Mause, “for the bidding of lu* 
earthly potsherd, though it be painted as red as a brick 
from the Tower of Babel, and Cfr itsell a corporal.” 

“Halliday,” cried the corpora], “hast got never a gag 
about thee, man ? — We must stop their mouths befon^ 
the^ talk us all dead.” 

Ere any answer could lie made, or any measure taken 
in consequence of the corpoml’s motion, a dragoon gal- 
loped towards Sergeant Bothwell, who was congiderably 
a-Jiead of the party he commanded. On hppiHng the 
orders which ho brought, Bothwell instantly rode back to 
the liead of his party, ordered them to close their hies, to 
mend their pace, and to move with silence and precaution, 
as they would soon be in presence of the enemy. 


CHAPTEJl XV. 


Quantum in nohi»^ we've thou^lit p^ood 
To Have the expense of Cliribtiaii bloul, 

And tiy if wc, by mediation 
Of treaty, and aecominfMlation 
Can ond tlu* «iuaiT<d,uiid o(nnpo.s(* 

Tins bloody thud without hl^ws 

' Buti.kf. 

The increased pace of the party of horsemen soon took 
away from their zealous captives the ld»“atli, if not the 
inclination, necessary for iiolding forth. They had now 
for more than a mile got free of the woodlands, whose 
broken glades Jiad, for some time, accompanied them 
after they had left the woods of Tillieiudicni. A few 
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birches and v^aks still feathered the narrow ravines, or 
occupied in dwarf -clusters the hollow i)lains of the moor. 
But these were gradually disappearing ; and a wide and 
waste country lay befoi*e them, swelling into bare hills 
of dark heath, intersected by deep gullies ; being the 
passages by winch torrents forced tlieir course in winter, 
and during summer the disproportioned channels for 
diminutive rivulets that winded their puny way among 
heaps of otones and gravel, the oHecls and tokens of their 
winter fury ; — like so many spendthrifts dwindled down 
by the consequences of former excesses and tixtravagance. 
This desolate region seemed to extend farther than the 
eye could reach, without grandeur, without e\cn the 
dignity of mountain wildness, yet striking, fi’oni the 
liuge proportion which it seemed to bear to such more 
favoured spots ot the country as were adapted to culti- 
vation,- and tittc'cl for the support of man ; and thereby 
impressing irresistibly the mind of the spectator with a. 
sense of tlui omnipotence of nature, and tlie comparaiive 
ineiiicacy of the boasted means of amelioration whicli 
man is capable of ojqwjsing to the disadvantages of 
climate and soil. 

It IS a remarkabhi eilect of such extensive wastes, that 
they impose an idea of solitude (‘V(‘n upon those who 
travel th ough them in considerable iiunilxu's ; so much 
is the imagination allected by the^Iisproportion between 
the desei’t around and the party who are traversing it. 
Thus tlie members of a caravan of a thousand souls may 
fe^el, in the deserts of Africa or Arabia, a sense of loneli- 
ness unknown to th.e individual traveller, whose solitary 
course is tJi rough a thriving and cultivated country. 

It was not, therefore, witliout a peculiar feeling of 
emotion, that Morton beheld, at the distiiiice of about 
half a mile, the body of the cavalry to which his escort 
belonged, creeping up a stinq) and winding path which 
ascended from the more level moor into the hills. Their 
numbers, wliich ajipivired formidabh^ when they crowded 
through n:irrow roads, and schemed multijilitul by appear- 
ing partially, and at 'ditforent jioints, among the trees, 
were now appa.reiitly diminished by Inung exposed at 
once to view, and in a landscape whos(‘ (‘xtent bore such 
immense i)ropo»‘tion to the columns of horses and men, 
which, showing more like a drove of black cattle than a. 
body of soldiers, crawled slowly along the face of the Jiill, 
their force and their numbers seeming trifling and con- 
temptible. 
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‘i Surely,” said Morton to himself, “a liaiidAl of resolute 
men may defend any defile in thcise mounUiins against 
such a small force as this is, providing that their bravery 
is equal to their enthusiasm.” « 

While he made these reflections, the rapidr movement of 
the horsemen wlio guarded him, soon traversed the space 
which divided them from their companions and ore the 
front of Claverhouse’s column had gained the brow (d‘ the 
hill which they had been seen ascending, I3oth\^ll, with 
his rear - guard and prisonei*s, liad united himself, or 
nearly so, with the main body led by his comman<ler. 
The extreme difficulty of the road, which was in some 
places steep, and in others boggy, retarded the progress 
of the column, es]iecially in the rear ; for tlK‘ passage of 
the main body, in many instances, poached ^ up the 
swanijis through which they passed, and rendered them 
so deep, that the last of their followers w*erii forced to 
leave the beaten jiatli, and find safer passage where they 
could. 

On these occasions, the distress of the Reverend (rabriel 
Kettledrummle and of Manse Headrigg, were considerably 
aiignieiited, as the brutal troopers, by whom they weie 
guarded, com]>elled them, at all risks which such inex- 
pcu-ienced riders were likely to incur, to leap their horses 
over drains and gullies, or to push them through/* morasses 
and swamps. 

“Through the help of the Lord 1 have luppen ower a 
wall,” <Tied poor Mause, as her horse wa^, oy her rude 
attendants, brought uj) to leiq) tlic turf enclosure of a 
deserted fold, in xvhicli feat her ciirch - flew off, leaving 
her grey hairs uncovered. 

“ I am sunk in dee]) mire whei e there is no sUndiiig — I 
am come into deep waters wdiere the floods overflow me,” 
exclaimed Kettledrummle, as the charger on which he 
was mounted plunged up to the saddle-girlhs in a wellr 
head^ as the 8i)rings are called which supply the marshefi, 
the sal)le streams beneath spouting over the face and ]»erson 
of th(‘, captive preacher. 

These exclamations exoHed sboiiliS of laughter among their 
milibiry attendants ; but events soon occurred which rendered 
them all exceedingly sei-ious. 

T^'lie leading files of the regiment had '“.v early attained 
the brow of the steeji hill we have mtuitionerl, when two or 
three horsemen, s|)eedily discovered to be a part of their 
own advanced guard, who had acted as a jiatrol, appea^d 
1 Broke. 2 Cap. y* * 
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returning at full gallop, their liorses much blown, and 
the men ap2)arently in a disordered flight. Tliey were 
followed upon the spur by live or six riders, well armed 
with sword and pistol, who halted ujxjn the top of the hill, 
on obserudng the approach of the Life-Guards. One or 
two who had carabines dismounted, and, taking a leisurely 
and deliberate aim at the foremost rank of the rf^giment, 
discliari^ed their pieces, by which two troopers were 
wounded, one severely. They then mounted their horses, 
and disappeared over the ridge of the hill, retreo ting with 
so much coolness as evidently showed, that, on the one 
hand, they were undismayed by the approach of so con- 
sidurjible a force as was moving against them, and 
conscious, on the other, that they were supported by 
numbers sufficient for their iirotection. This incident 
occasioned a halt through the whole body of cavalry ; 
and while Claverhouse himself received the report of his 
advanced guard, which had been thus driven Lack upon 
the main body^ Lord Evandale advanced to the top of tlio 
ridgf'. over winch the eneniy’s horsemen had retired, and 
Major Allan, Comet Grahame, and the other officers, 
employed themselves in extneating the regiment from 
the broken ground, and drawing them up on the side of 
the hill two lines, the one to support the other. 

The woj d was then given to advance ; and in a few 
minutes the first lines stood on the brow and commanded 
the pj-ospect on the other side. The second line closed 
upon them, and also the rear-guard with the prisoners ; 
so that Moi’ton and his companions in captivity could, in 
like mjuiner, see the form of opposition which was now 
offered to the farther progress of their cf^tors. 

The brow of the hill, on which the royal Life-Guards were 
now drawn up, sloped downwards (on the side opposite 
to that which they had ascended) with a gentle declivity, 
for more than a quarter of a mile, and presented ground, 
which, though uneq^ual in some places, was not altogether 
unfavourable for tlie niameuvres of cavalry, until near 
the bottom, when the^slope terminated in a marshy level, 
traversed tJirough its whole length by what seemed eithei* 
a natural gully, or a deep artificial drain, the sides of 
which were broken by springs, trendies filled with water, 
out of which peats and turf liad been dug, and here and 
there by some straggling thicke\>B oi alders which loved 
the moistness so well, that they continued to live as 
bifejjas, although too much dwarfed by the sour soil and 
the "‘st.'ignant bog-water to ascend into tn^es. Beyond 
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tlii^ ditch, or gully, the ground arose into a second heathy 
swell, or rather hill, near to tlie foot of wliich, and as if 
witli the object of defending the broken ground and ditch 
that covered their front, the body of ijisurgcnis appeai^ed 
to be drawn uj) with the purposes of abiding batile. 

Their infantry was divided into three lint-s. first, 

tolerably ])rovided with fire-arms, were advanccjd aliiiosf> 
close to the verge of tlie bog, so that their Cive must 
necessarily annoy the royal cavalry as they descended the 
opposite hill, the whole front of which was exposed, and 
would probably be yet more fatal if they attem]3ted to 
cross the morass. Behind this first line was a body of 
pikemen designed for their sup^Dort in case the dragoons 
should force the passage of the marsh. In their rear was 
their third line, consisting of countrymen armed witli 
scythes set straight on poles, liay-forks, spits, clubs, 
goads, fish-spears, and sucJi other rustic implements as 
hasty resentment had converted into instruments of war. 
On each flank of the infantry, but a little backward from 
the bog, as if to allow themselves dry and sound ground 
whereon to act in case their enemies should force the 
pass, there was drawn up a small body of cavalry, wlio 
were, in general, but indifferently armed. aJnd worse 
mounted, but full of zeal for the cause, he^g chiefly 
either landholders of small property, or far/ilers of the 
lictter class, whose means enabled them to serve on 
liorseback. A few of those who had been engaged in 
driving back the advanced guard of the royalists, might 
now be seen returning slowly towaids their own squad- 
rons. These were the ordy individuals of the insurgent 
army which seemed to be in motion. All the others 
stood firm and motionless, as the grey stones that lay 
scattered on the JjeatJi around them, 

Tlie total number of the insurgents might amount to 
about a thousand men ; but of these tliere were scarce a 
hundred cavalry, nor were the half of them even tolerably 
armed. The strength of their position, however, the 
sense of their having taken a' desperate step, the 
superiority of their numbers, but, above all, the ardour 
of their enthusiasm, were the means on which their 
leaders reckoned, for supplying the , ^c^iiit of nrms, 
equipage, and military discipline. 

On tlie side of the hill tnat rose above the array of 
battle which they had adopted, wei*e seen the women and 
even the chUdren, whom zeal, opposed to persecution, had 
driven into the wilderness. They seemed statiomid therp 
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to bo spectators of the engagement, by which tlieir own 
fate, as well as tliat of their parents, husbands, and sons, 
was to bo decided. Like the females of the ancient 
(Jrennan tribes, the shrill cries which they raised, when 
they belu if' the glittering ranks of their enemy appear 
on t\v^. l)ro\< of the opposing eminence, acted as an 
incentive to tlieir relatives to tight to the last in defence 
of that ,^hich was dearest to tliem. »Such exliortations 
Sficmed to have their full and emphatic effect ; for a wild 
halloo, wliich went from rank to rank on tlie .appear- 
ance of the soldiers, intimated the resolution of the 
insurgents to tight to the uttermost. 

As the horsemen halted their lines on the ridge of the 
hill, their trumpets and kettle-drums sounded a bold and 
warlike flourish of menace and defiance, that rang along 
the w.aste like the .shi-ill summons of .a destroying angel. 
Tlie wanderers, in answer, united their voices, and sent 
forth, in solemn modulation, the two first verses of the 
seventy -sixth Psalm, according to the metrical version, of 
the S(!ottisli Kirk ; 

“ In Jndah'H laml God is well known, 

His name’s in Isnicl great : 

In Salem Is liis tabcraacle. 

In Zion is his seat. 

“There arrows of the bow he brake, 

'riie shield, the swoi-d, the war. 

More glorious tiiou than hills of prey, 

More CNcellent art far.” 

A sliont, or rather a solemn acclamation, attended the 
close of the stanza ; and after a dead pause, the second 
verse w.as resumed by the insurgents, who applied tlie 
destruction of the Assyrians as prophetical of the issue of 
their own impending contest : — 

•‘'i’hoso that were stout of heart ore spoIlM, 

Tliey slept tln U* sleep outright; 

And none of those their hands did find, 

Tliat were the men of might. 

“ When thy rebuke O Tlncrii'’s God. 

Had forth against lliera past, 

Their horses and their chariots both 
Were in a deep .sleep cost.” 

There was another .acclamation, wliich was followed by 
the most profound silence. 

While these solemn sounds, accented by a thousand 
voices, were prolonged amongst tlie wtiste hills, Claver- 
house looked with gro.at attention on the ground, and 
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on the order of battle which the wanderers had adopted, 
and in wliicli they determined to await the assault. 

“The churls,” he said, “must have some old soldiers 
with them ; it was no rustic that made clioice of that 
ground.” * ^ 

“Burley is said to be with them for certain,” an>swered 
Lord Evandale, “and also Hackston of liatliillet, Paton of 
Afeadowhead, Cleland, and some otlier men 06 / military 
skill.” 

“ I judged as much,” said Claverhouse, “ from the style 
in whicli tliese detached hoi*scmen leapt their liorses over 
the ditch, as they returned to their position. It was easy ^ 
to see that there were a few roundheaded troopers 
amongst them, the true spawn of the old Covenant. 
We must manage tins matter war ily as well as' boldly. 
Evandale, let the officers come to this knoll.” 

He moved to a small moss-grown cairn, probably the 
resting-place of some Celtic chief of other times, and the 
call of ‘‘Officers to the front,” soon brought them around 
their commander. 

I do not call you around me, gentlemen,” said Claver- 
house, “in the formal capacity of a council of war, for I 
will never turn over on others the responsibility which 
my rank imposes on myself. I only want the^enetit of 
your opinions, reserving to myself, as most ifT^n do when 
they ask advice, the liberty of following my own. — 
What say you, Cornet Grahame ? Shall we attack these 
fellows who are bellowing yonder? You are youngest 
and hottest, and therefore will speak first whether T 
will or no.” 

“Then,” said Cornet Grahame, “while I have the 
honour to carry the standard of the Life-Guards, it shall 
never, with my will, retreat before rebels. I say, charge, 
in God's name and the King's ! ” 

“And what say you, AUan?” continued Claverhouse, 
“for Evandale is so modest, we shall never get him to 
speak till you have said what you have to say.' 

“These fellows,” said Major Allan, an old cavalier 
officer of experience, ‘\are three or four to one — 1 should 
not mind that much upon a fair field, but they are posted 
in a very formidable strength, and sho'w^aio inclination to 
quit it. I therefore think, with deference to Cornet 
Orahanie's opinion; that we should draw back to Tillie- 
tudlem, occupy the pass between the hills and the open 
country, and send for reinforcements to my Lord Boss, 
who is lying at Glasgow witJi a regiment of infantry. 
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In this way we should cut them off from the Strath of 
Clyde, and eitliei* compel tliem to come out of their 
stronghold, and give us battle on fair terms, or, if they 
remain here, we will attack them so soon as our infantry 
has joined us, and enabled us to act with effect among 
these ditches',’ bogs, and quagmires.'’ 

“Pshaw!” said the young Cornet, “wliat signifies 
strong ground, when it is only held by a crew of canting, 
psalm-singing old women ?” 

“A man may fight never the woi’se,” retorted Major 
Allan, “for honouring both his Bible and Psalter. 
These fellows will prove as stubborn as steel ; I know 
them of old.” 

“Tlieir nasal psalmody,” said the Cornet, “reminds our 
Major of the race of Dunbar.” 

“Had you been at that race, young man,” reforted 
Allan, “you would have \vanted nothing to remind you 
of it for the longest day you have to live.” 

• “Hush, hush, gentlemen,” said Claverhouse, “these are 
untimely repartees. — 1 should like your advice well, 
Major Allan, had our rascally patrols (whom I will see 
duly punished) brought us timely notice of the enemy’s 
numbers und position. But having once presented our- 
selves beX'>re‘ them in line, the retreat of the Life-Guards 
would argSo gross timidity, and be the general signal for 
insurrection throughout the west. In which case, so far 
from obtaining any assistance from my Lord Ross, I 
promise you 1 should have great appreliensions of liis 
being cut off' before we can join him, or he us. A retreat 
would have quite the same fatal effect upon the king’s 
cause as the loss of a battle — and as to the difterence of 
risk or of safety it might make with respect to ourselves, 
that, I am sure, no gentleman thinks a moment about. 
There must bo some gorges or passes in the morass 
through which we c.an force our way ; and, were we once 
on firm ground, I trust there is no man in the Life- 
Guards who supposes our squadrons, though so Aveak in 
numbers, are unable to trample into dust twice the 
number of these unpractised clowns. —What say you, my 
Lord Evandale ? ” 

“I humbly thnik,” said Lord Evandale, “that, go the 
day how it wiii, it must be a bloody one ; and that we 
shall lose many brave fellows, and pnibably be obliged to 
slaughter a great number of these misguided men, who, 
after all, are Scotchmen and subjects of King Charles as 
well as we are,” 
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“ Rebels ! rebels ! and undeserving the name either of 
Scotchmen or of subjects,” said C^layerhouse ; “ but conie, 
my lord, what does your opinion point at?” 

“ To enter into a treaty with these ignorant and misled 
m('n,” said the young nobleman. ' 

“A treaty! and witli rebels liaving hmis in tlieir 
liands? Never while 1 liv(^,” answered liis commander. 

“At least send a trumpei. and flag of truce, stfmmoning 
them to lay down their wcajions and disj)ersc,” said Loi*(l 
Evandale, “upon i)romis(^ of a free i)ardon -1 ha\e al- 
ways heardp that had that been done before the battle of 
Pentland hills, much blood might have been saved.” 

“Well,” said Claverhouse, “and who the devil do you 
think would carry a summons to those headstrj)ng and 
desperate fanatics ? They acknowledge no laws of war. 
Their leaders, who have Ix'on all most active in the 
murder of the Archbishop of St Andrtnvs, tight with a 
rope round their necks, and are lik<dy to kill the 
messenger, were it but to dip their followers in loyal 
blood, and to make them as desperate of i)ardon as tlu.nn- 
selves.” 

“I will go myself,” said Evandale, “if you will permit 
me. I have often risked my blood to spill thad^of otliei s, 
let me do so now in order to save human lives 

“You shall not go on such an errand, my^lord,” said 
Claverhouse; “your rank and situation render your 
safety of too much consequence to the country in an age 
when good principles ar-e so i*are — -Here’s my brother’s 
son Dick G rail am e, who fears shot or steel as little as if 
the devil had given him armour of proof against it. as 
the fanatics say he has given to his uncle.^ He shall 
take a flag of truce and a trumpet, and I’ide down to tiu* 
edge of the morass to summon them to lay down th<‘ir 
arms and disperse.” 

“With all my soul. Colonel,” answered the Comet; 
“ and I’ll tie my cravat on a pike to serve for a white flag 
—the rascals never saw such a pennon of Flanders lace 
in their lives before.” ^ ' 

“Colonel Grahame,’’ s?iid Evandale, while the young 
oflicer prepared for his expedition, “this young gentle- 
man is your nephew and your .apjiare?*.,^ heir ; for God’s 
sjike, x^ermit me to go. It was my counsel, and 1 ought 
to stand the risk.” 

“Were he my only son,” said Claverhouse, “this is no 
cause and no time to simre him. I hope my private 

’ See Note 9. Comet Orahame. 
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affections will never interfere with my public duty. If 
Dick Grahame falls, the loss is chiefly mine ; were your 
lordship, to die, the King and country would be the 
sufferers. — ^Come, gentlemen, each to his post. If onr 
sumnioiis is unfavourably received, we will instantly 
attack.; and, ’'as the old Scottish blazon has it, God shaw^ 
the right ! ” 


CHAPTER XVr. 

with many a stout thw.ack imd many a bang. 

Hard crab-trci* and old iron rang. 

IlufWn'ast, 

Cornet Rtchard Graramr descended the hill, bearing 
ill his hand t lu^ exteini>orc Hag of truce, and making his 
managed horse keep time by bounds and curvets to the 
tune which he wliistled. The trumpeter followed. Five 
or six liorsemoTi, having something the appearance of 
othcers, detaolied themselves from each ntink of the 
lh*esbYl<^i'iau army, and, meeting in the centre, aji- 
jirotmiied the ditch whicli divided tlie hollow as near as 
the moi’ass would permit. Towards tJiis group, but keep- 
ing the %nposite side of the swamj), Cornet Grahame 
directed liis horse, liis motions being now the con- 
spicuous object of attention to both armies ; and, with- 
out dispai’agement to the courage of either, it is probable 
there was a general wisli on both sides that this embassy 
might R,-..vc the lisKS and bloodshed of the impending 
conflict. 

\yhei) he had arrived right opposite to those, who, by 
their advancing to receive his message, seemea to take 
upon themselves as tJie leaders of tlie enemy, Cormd 
(frahame commanded his trumpeter to sound a parley, 
nie insurgents having no instrument of martial music 
wherewith to make the appropriate reply, one of their 
number called out with a loud, strong voice, demanding 
to know why he appro*iiched their leaguer. 

“ To summon you in the King s name, and in that of 
Colonel John Grahame of Claverhouse, specially com- 
missioned^ right honourable Privy Council of 

Scotland,^’ answered the Comet, “ to lay down your arms, 
jind dismiss the followers whom ye hffve led into rebellion, 
contrary to the laws of God, of the King, and of the 
country.” 


' Show, 
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‘‘Return to them that sent tliee,” said the insurgent 
leader, “and tell them that we are this day in arms for a 
broken Covenant and a persecuted Kirk * tell t-hein that 
'We renounce the licentious and perjured Charles Stewart, 
whom you call king, even as he renounced the Covenant, 
after liaving once and again sworn to prosecut^ to the 
utmost of his power all the ends thereof, really, constantly, 
and sincerely, all the d^"s of his life, having i o enemit^s 
but the enemies of the Covenant, and no friends biii- its 
friends. Whereas, far from keeping the oath he had called 
Cod and angels to witness, his first step, after his incom- 
ing into these kingdoms, was the fearful grasping al the 
pi'erogative of the Almighty, by that hideous Act of Supn*- 
macy, together with his cxpulsing, 'without summoriis, libel, 
<ir process of law, hundreds of famous faithful preachers, 
thereby wringing the bread of life out of the mouth of 
hungry, poor creatures, and forcibly cramming their 
throats with the lifeless, saltless, foiso)iless, lukewarm 
drammock of the fourteen false prelates, and their 
syc(mhantic, formal, carnal, scandalous creature-curates.” 

“I did not come to hear you preach,'^ answered the 
officer, “ but to know^ in one word, if you will dispeivse 
yourselves, on condition of a free pardon to .ill but the 
murderers of the late Archbishop of St An^^rews ; or 
whether you will abide the attack of his ma^JSty’s forces 
which will instantly advance upon you.’^ 

“ In one word, then,” answered the spokesman, “ we are 
here with our swords on our thighs, as men that watch in 
the night. We will take one part and portion together, 
as brethren in righteousness. Whosoever assails us in our 
good cause, his mood he on his own head. So return to 
them that sent thee, and God give them and thee a sight 
of the evil of your ways ! ” 

“Is not your name,” said the Cornet, who began to 
recollect having seen the person whom ho 'was now 
speaking with, “John Balfour of Burley 

“ And if it be.” said the spokesman, “hast thou aught to 
say against it ? ” * 

“Only,” said the Cornet, “that, as you are excluded 
from pardon in the name of the King and of my com- 
manding officer, it is to these country people, and not to 
you, that I offer it ; and it is not with you, 6r such as you, 
that 1 am sent to treat,” 

“Thou art a young soldier, friend,” said Burley, “and 
scant well learned in thy trade, or thou wouldst know 
that tlie bonror of a flag of truce cannot treat with tJie 
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army but through their officers ; and that if he presuixie 
to do otherwise, lie forfeits his safe conduct/’ 

Wliile speaking these words, Burley unslung nis cara- 
bin^ and held it in readiness. 

“ 1 am not be intimidated from the discharge of my 
duty by tlic njenaces of a murderer,” said Cornet Grahame. 
— “ He^^r me, good people ; 1 proclaim, in the iiaine of the 
King and^of my commanding officer, full and free pardon 
to all, excepting ” 

“ f give tnee fair warning,” said Burley, presenting liis 
piece. 

A free pardon to all,” continued the young officer, still 
addressing the body of the insurgents — ‘"to all but” 

“ Then the Lord grant grace to thy soul — amen ! ” said 
Burleyj. 

With tliese words lie fired, and Cornet Ricliard 
Crahame dropped fi'oin his horse. The shot was mortal. 
The unfortunate young gentleman had only strength to 
turn himself on the ground and mutter forth, “ My poor 
mother ! ” when life forsook him in the effort. His 
startled Jiorse fled back to the regiment at the gallop, as 
did Ins scarce less affriglited attendant. 

“ Wliat la«‘ive you done?” said one of Balfour’s brother 
officer's, y 

“My di/ 47 ^,” said Balfour, firmly. “Is it not written, 
Thou shalt be zealous even to slaying ? Let those, who 
dare, now venture to speak of truce or pardon ! ” ^ 

Claverhouse saw his nephew fall. He turned his eye 
on Evaiidale, while a transitory glance of indescribable 
emotion disturbed, for a second’s space, the serenity of 
his features, and briefly said, “ You see the event.” 

“ I will avenge him, or die ! ” exclaimed Evandale ; and, 
putting his horse into motion, rode furiously down the 
hill, followed by his own troop, and that of the deceased 
Cornet, which brok(* down without orders ; and, each 
striving to be the foremost to revenge their young officer, 
their ranks soon fell into confusion. These forces formecl 
the first line of the roy^ilists. It was in vain that Claver- 
house exclaimed, “ Halt ! halt ! this rashness will undo 
us.” It wtis all that ho could accomiffish, by galloping 
along the second lino, entreating, commanding, and even 
nu'nacing the with his sword, that he could restrain 
tluMn from following an example sp contagious. 

“Allan,” lie said, as soon as he had rendered the men in 
some degree more steady, “lead them slowly down the 
* Note 9. Comet Gmliame. 
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hilt* to support Lord Evaiidale, wlio is aboat to need it 
very much. — Bothwell, thou art a cool and a darinu- 
fellow" 

“ Ay,” muttered Both well, “you can remembe:i that in 
a moment like this.” 

“ Lead ten tile up the liollow to the right,” continued 
his commanding officer, “and try every liieans get 
througli tlie bog ; then form and charge the rebels 
in flank and rear, while they are engaged wi.h us ui 
front.” 

Biothwell mad(* a signal of intelligence and obedience, 
and moved oil* witli his party at a rapid pace. 

M(iantime, the disaste^r wJiich Claverhouse had ap])r(‘“ 
hended, did not fail to take place. The troopers, wlio, 
with Lord Evandale, had rushed down upon the f^nemy, 
soon' found their disorderly career interrupted hy the 
impracticable charactc'r of the ground. Some stuck fast 
in the morass as they attempted to struggle thrrmgh, 
some rt'coiled from the attempt and remained on the 
l)rink, others disi)ersed to seek a more favourable place t6‘^ 
pass the swamp. In the midst of tliis confusion, tlui first 
line of the enemy, of which the fon^most rajik knelt, the 
second stoojied, and the third stood upi ight, poured in a 
close and destructiNe lire that empti(*(l at least a score of 
saddles, and increased tenfold the disorder into ■vliich tlie 
Jiorsemcn had fallen. Lord Evandale, in the; hieantime,. 
at tlie liead of a very few well-mounted men had been 
able to clear the ditch, but was no sooner across tJian ho 
was charged by the left body of tlio enemy^s cavalry, who, 
encouraged by the small numbt^r of opponents that had 
made their way tlirough the broken ground, set upon 
them with the utmost fury, crying “ Woe, woe to the 
uncircumciscd PJiilistines ! down with Dagon and all 
liis adherents ! ” 

Tlie young nobleman fought like a lion ; but most of 
his followers were killed, and be himself could not have 
(jscaped the same fate liut for Ji heavy lire* of caraliines, 
which Claverhouse, wlio had now advanced witli the 
second line iu\*ir to the ditch. nourVd so eflectually upon 
the enemy, that both horse ana foot for a nionuuit began 
to shrink, and Loid hhandalo, disengagf^i from his 
iiiiecjiiaJ combat, and iinding hiins(*lf n6,'*’'Jy alone, took 
ilu*. opportunity to ^flect his retreat through tlie morass. 
But notwithstanding the loss they Jiad sustained by 
Claverhouse’s first tiro, the insurgents bccaiiK^ soon aware 
that tJic advantage of numbers and of position were so 
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(lecidorlly tlioi: s, that, if they could but persist in mat : 
iug a brief but resolute defence, the Life-Guards must 
necessarily be defeated. Their leaders flew through their 
ranks, exhorting them to stand firm, and pointing out 
how efficacious theii* lire must be where both men and 
horse were exposed to it ; for the troopers, according to 
custom, ^fired without having dismounted. Claverhouse, 
more tJian once, when he perceived his best men dropping 
by a tii*e " "hicli tliey could not effectually return, made 
(le.spcrate efforts to pass the l)og at various points, and 
i-'Miew the battle on Arm ground and fiercer terms. But 
tlu* close fire of tlic insurgents, joined to the natural 
difliculties of the pass, foiUid his atttnnpts in ev(*ry jioint. 

‘'“We must retreat,” he said to Evan dale, “unless Both- . 
well can effect a di version in our favour. 1 n the meantime, 
draw the men out of tire, and leave skirmisJiers hehind 
these patches - of alder- bushes to kee‘p tlie enemy in 
check.” 

These directions being accomj)lisli(*d, the appearance of 
B<^^tll\^ell with his party was earnestly expected. But 
Bothwell had liis own disadvantages to struggle with. 
His detour to tJie right had not escajK‘d the pcnieti^ating 
observlition of Burley^ who made a corresponding move- 
ment witli Ihe left wing of the mounted insurgents, so 
that wlicn Botlnvcll, after riding a considerable way up 
the valley, iT/dud a juace at which the bog could be passed, 
tliough with some difficulty, he percei^ed he was still in 
front of a superior enemy. His daring character Avas in 
no degree checked by this unexpected opposition. 

“Follow mo, my ladb ! ” lie called to liis men; “never 
let it be said that wc turned our backs before these 
canting roundheads ! ” 

With that, as if inspirt^d by the spirit of his ancestors, 
he shouted, “ Botliwcll ! Bothwell ! ” and throwing liimself 
into the morass, he struggled through it at tlie head of 
liis party, and a'ttackcid that of Burley with such fury, 
tliat he drove them l)ack above a iiistol-shot, killing three 
men with Jiis own liaiid. Burley, perceiving the con- 
sequences of a defeat On thi?^ point, and tliat his men, 
though more iuim(*roiis. were unequal to the regulars in 
using tJicir ai-itis and managing tJieir horses, tJirew 
jiiinself across Hptliw(dl\s way, and nttiicked him hand to 
hand. Each oi ilici combatjints was considei’od as tlie 
champion of his respective party ancl a result ensued 
niore usual in romance than in real story. Their 
followers, on either side, instantly paused, and looked on 
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the fate of the day were to he decided by the event 
of tlie combat between tliese two redoubted swordsmen. 
Tlie combatants themselves seemed of the same opinion ; 
for, after two or three eager cuts and pushes bad been 
exchanged, they paused, as if by joint consent, to recover 
tlie breath which preceding exertions had e^xhausted, and 
to prepare for a duel in which each seemed conscious he 
iiad met his match. 

“ You are the murdering villain, Burlev,” said Both well, 
griping his sword firmly, and setting his teeth close— 
“you escaped me once, but”- -(he swore an oath too 
tremendous to be written down) — “thy head is worth its 
weight of silver, and it shall go home at my saddle-bow, 
or my saddle shall go liome empty for me.” 

“Yes,” replied Burley, with stern and gloomy djelibera- 
tion, “I am that John Balfour, who promised to lay thy 
head where thou shouldst never lift it again ; and (lod do 
so unto me, and more also, if 1 do not redeem my word ! ” 
“ Then a bed of heather, or a thousand merks ! ” said 
Both well, striking at Burley with his full force. v 

“The sword of tluj Lord and of Gideon!” answered 
Balfoui*, as he pa!*j*ied and returned tlie blow. 

There have seldom met tw’o combatants more equally 
matched in strength of body, skill in the imuiagement 
of their weai)oiis and horses, determined cQurage, and 
unrelenting hostility. After exchanging maSiy desjjerate 
blows, each receiving and inflicting several wounds, 
though of no great consequence, they grappled together 
as if with the desperate impatience of mortal hate, aiid 
Bothwell, seizing his enemy by the shoulder-belt, while 
the grasp of Balfour was upon his own collar, they came 
headlong to the ground. The companions of Burley 
hastened to his assistance, but were repelled by the 
dragoons, and the battle became again general. But 
nothing could withdraw the attention of the combatants 
from each other, or induce them to unclose the deadly 
clasp iji wdiich they rolled together on the ground, tearing, 
struggling, and foaming, with the jnveteracy of thorough- 
bred bull-dogs. ' * 

Several horses passed over them in the melee without 
their quitting hold of each other, uritil the sword-arm of 
Bothwell was broken by the kii;k of a VJ’v.rger. He then 
relinquished his grasp with a deep and suppressed groan, 
and botJi combatants started to their feet. Both welFs right 
hand dropped helpless by his side, but his left griped to 
the place where his dagger hung ; it had escaped from 
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the sheath in the struggle, — and, witli a look of niincled 
rage and despair, he stood totally defenceless, as Balfour, 
with a laugh of savage joy, flourished his sword aloft, and 
ihen passed it through his adversary's body. Botliwell 
received the thrust without falling — it had only grazed 
on liis ribs. He attciiipfod no farther defence, but, 
looking *it Burley with a grin of deadly hatred, exclaimed 
— Base peasant cliurl, thou hast spilt tlie blood of a line of 
kings!’ 

“ Die, wretch 1 — die ! ” sfiid Balfour, redoubling the 
thrust with b(itter aim ; and, setting his foot on Both - 
well’s body as he fell, he a third time transfixed him with 
his sword. — “ Die, bloodthirsty dog ! die as thou hast 
lived ! die, like the beasts that perish — hoping nothing — 
believing nothing — ” 

“And FEARING nothing !” said Botliwell, collecting the 
last effort- of respiration to utter these desperate words, 
and expiring as soon as they were spoken. 

To catch a stray horse by the bridle, throw himself 
Upon it, and rush to the assistance of his followers, was, 
with Burley the aflair of a moment. And as the fall of 
Botliwell had given to the insurgents all the courage of 
which it h'id deprived his comrades, tlie issue of this 
partial contest did not remain long undecided. Several 
soldiers were slain, the rest driven back over the morass 
and dispersed, aiid the victorious Burley, with his party, 
crossed it in their turn, to direct against Claverhouse the 
very manceuvre which he had instructed Botliwell to 
ex^^cute. He now put his troop in order, with the view 
of attacking the ri^t wing of the royalists; and, sending 
news of his success to the main body, exhorted them, in 
the name of Heaven, to cross the marsh, and work out 
tlie glorious w’^ork of the Lord by .a general attack upon 
the enemy. 

Meanwhile, Claverhouse, who had in some degi'ee 
remedied the confusion occasioned by the first irregular 
and unsuccessful attack, and reduced the combat in front 
to a distant skirmish wdth firearms, chiefly maintained by 
some dismounted troopers whom he had posted behind 
the cover of the shrubby copses of alders, which in some 
places covered the edge of the morass, and whose clos^, 
cool, and well-a:.:iSl fire greatly annoyed the enemy, and 
concealed their own deficiency of numbers, — Claverhouse. 
while he maintained the contest in this manner, still 
expecting that a diversion by Botliwell and his party 
might facilitate a general attack, was accosted by one of 
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tlie dragoons, whoso bloody face and jaded horse bore 
witness he was come from hard serWce. 

“What is tlie matter, TTalliday?” said Clav^rhouse, for 
he knew every man in his regiment by name — “ Wliei’e is 
Bothwell?” ‘ 

“Bothwcll is down,” replied Tlalliday, “aiidj^iuany a 
pretty fellow with him.” 

“Then the king,” said (^laverhouse, with hif^, usual com- 
posure, “has lost a stout soldief. — The enemy have jiasserl 
the marsh, I su])posc?” 

“ With a strong l>ody of honse, commanded by the devil 
incarnate that killed Bothwell,” answered tlie territied 
soldier. 

“Hush! hush!” said Claverhouse, putting his finger 
on his lips, “ not a woi’d to any one but me. — LoVd Evan- 
dale, we must retreat. The fates will have it so. Draw 
together the men that are dispersed in the skirmishing 
work. Let Allan form the regiment, and do you two 
retreat up the hill in two bodies, each halting alteimately 
as the other falls back. Ill keep the rogues in cheefe 
with the rear-guard, making a stand and facing from 
time to time. They will be over the ditch ’presently, for 
I see their whole line in motion and preparing to cross ; 
therefore lose no time.” ^ 

“ Where is Bothwell with his party ? ” sa' J Lord Evan- 
dale, astonished at the coolness of his commander. 

“Fairly disposed of,” said Claverhouse, in his car — “the 
king has lost a servent, and the devil has got one. But 
away to business, Evandale — ply your spurs and get the 
men together. Allan and you must keep them steady, 
this retreating is new work for us all ; but our turn will 
come round another day.” 

Evandale and Allan betook themselves to their task ; 
but ere tliey liad arranged the regiment for the purpose 
of retreating in two alternate bodies, a considerable 
number of the enemy had crossed the marsh. Claver- 
house, who had retained immediately around his person 
a few of his most active and tried men, charged those 
who had crossed in person, while they were yet disor- 
dered by the broken ground. >Some they killed, others 
tliey repulsed into the morass, and ch,“cked the whole so 
as to enable the main body, now grea‘Sy diminished, as 
well as disheartetied’^ by the loss they had sustained, to 
commence their retreat up the hill. 

But the enemy’s van being soon reinforced and su])- 
ported, compelled Claverhouse to follow his troops. Never 
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did man, however, bettor maintain tJie character of a 
soldier than he did that day. Conspicuous by his black 
horse and white feather, lie was first in the repeated 
charges which J»e made at every favourable opportunity, 
to airest th(j progress of the pursuers, and to cover tin* 
retreat 'f his regiment. Tlic object of aim to every one, 
ho seemed as if lie \v(*i*e iinpassixe to tlieir shot. Tlu; 
superstitious fanatics who looked uj)ou him as a man 
gifted by the Evil Spirit with suiier natural means of 
(lefcnce, averre^d that they saw the bullets recoil ftoiii his 
jack-boots and bufl-coat like liailstones from a rock of 
granite as he galloped to and fi*o amid the, storm of th(i 
battle. Many a whig that day loaded liis musket with a 
dollar cjit into slugs, in order that a silver bullet (such 
waft their belief) might bring down the persecutor of the 
holy kirk, on whom lead had no power. 

“ Try liim with the cold' steel,” was the cry at every 
renewed charge — “powder is wasted on him. Ye might 
as.weel shoot at the Auld Enemy himsfill.”^ 

But thougli this was loudly shouted, yet the awe on the 
insurgents' minds was such, that they gave wajr before 
Claverhouso as before a supernatural being, and few men 
ventured tp cross swords witli him. Still, however, he 
was lighting in retretut, and with all the disadvantages 
attending i hat uio^ ement. Tlic soldiers behind him, as 
they beheld the increasing number of enemies who poured 
over the morass, became unsteady ; and. at (‘very suc- 
(jcssive movement, Major Allan and Lord Evandale found 
it more and more difficult to bring them to lialt and form 
Line reguhirly, wdiile, on t;hc otlier band, their motions in 
the act of retreating became, by degrees, much more rapid 
than was consistent with good order. As the i*etiriug 
soldiers approached nearer to the top of tlie ridge, from 
which in so luckless an liour they had descended, the 
panic began to increase. Every one became impatient to 
place the brow of tlie hill between him and the continued 
fire of tlie pursuers : noj could any individual think it 
reasonable that^ he should lie Ihe la: t in the retreat, and 
thus sacrifice his own safety for that of others. In tliis 
mood, several troopers set spurs to their horses and fled 
outriglit, and tk^^ •'^others became so unsteady in their 
movements and formations, that .the^r crfficers every 
moment feared they w-ould follow the same example. 

Amid this scene of blood and confusion, the trampling 
of the liorses, the groans of tlie wounded, the continued 
' See Note 10. Proof agninst Shot given by Satan. 
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fire of the enemy, wliich fell in a succession of uninter- 
mitted musketry, wliile loud sliouts accompanied each 
bullet wliicli the fall of a trooper showed to^have been 
successfully aimed— amid all tlie terrors and disorders of 
such a scene, and when it was dubious Ijo^/ soon they 
might be totally deserted by their dispirited soldiery, 
Kv'aiidaJo could not forbear remarking the composure of 
his commanding officer. Not at J^ady Marga exs break- 
fast-ta])lc that morning did his eye appeal* more; lively, 
or his demeanour more com])osed. Jiad closed up to 
Evandale for the purpose of giving some oi-dcrs, and * 
picking out a few men to reinforce his rear-guard. 

“Tf this bout lasts five minutes longer,” he said, in a 
whisper, “our rogues will leave you, my lord, old Allan, 
and myself, the honour of fighting this battle ‘witlj our 
own hands. 1 must do something to disperse the mus- 
keteers who annoy them so hard, or we shall be all shamed. 
Don’t attempt to succour me if you see me go down, but 
keep at the head of your men ; get off* as you can, in God’s 
name, and tell the king and tlie council T died in my 
duty!” 

So snying, and commanding .about twenty stout men to 
follow him, lie gave, v/ith this small body, a (diatge so 
desperate and unexi>ected, tliat he drove the' foremost of 
the pursuers back to some distance. In the confusion of 
the assault he singled out Burley, and, desirous to strike 
terror into liis followers, he dealt him so severe a blow on 
the head, as cut through his steel head-piece, and threw 
him from his horse, stunned for the moment, though un- 
wounded. A wonderful thing it was nfterwards thought, 
that one so powerful as Balfour should have sunk under 
the blow of a man, to ai>pearance so slightly made as 
Claverhouse ; and the vulgar, of course, set down to 
supernatural aid the effect of tiiat energy, which a deter- 
mined spirit can give to a feebler arm. Claverhouse had, 
in this last charge, however, involved himself too deeply 
among the insurgents, and was fairly surrounded. 

Lord Evandale sq>v the dangtlr or his commander, his 
body of dragoons being then halted, while that com- 
manded by Allan was in the act of retreating. Regardless 
of Claverhouse’s disinterested commv^Tijd to the contrary, 
he ordered the party which he headea ' to charge doyni 
hill and extricate tneir Colonel. Some advanced with 
him — most halted and stood uncertain — many ran away. 
With those who followed Evandfile, lie disengaged Claytu- 
house. His assistance just came in time, for n lustic had 
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wounded his horse in a most ghastly manner by the blow 
of a scythe, and was about to repeat the stroke when 
Lord Evandale cut him down. As they got out of the 
press, they looked round them. Allan’s division had 
ridden clear ovijr the hill, that officer’s authority having 
proved .altogetlier unequal to halt them. Evandale’s 
troop wks scattered and in totfil confusion. 

“ Wliat i^ to be done, Colonel ?” said Lord Evfindale. 

‘"We are the last men in the held, I think,'’ said Claver- 
house ; “and when men tight as long as they can, there 
is no shame in flying. Hector himself would say, ‘ Devil 
take the hindmost,,’ when there are but twenty against a 
thousand. — Save yourselves, my lads, and rally as soon 
as you can. — Gome, iny lord, we must e’en ride for it.” 

So saying, he put spurs to his wounded horse ; and the 
generous animal, as if conscious that the life of his rider 
depended on ids exertions, pressed forward with speed, 
unabated eitlier by pain or loss of blood.^ A few officers 
and soldiers followed him, but in a very irregular and 
tumultuary manner. The flight of Claverhouse was the 
signal for fill the stragglei’s, wlio yet offered desultory 
lesistaiice, to fly as ffist sis they coukl, find yield up the 
field of batfe to tlic victorious insurgents. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Cut roc! llirouKii tin* fast-flashing lightning of war, 

Wliat atcefl to tho desert flies frantic and fltr.^ 

Campbej;l. 

DiTRiNCf tiie severe skiniiisli of whicli we have given 
the details, Morton, together with Cuddie and Ids mother 
and the Reverend Gabriel Kettledrummle, remained on 
the brow of the hill, near to the small cfiirn, or barrow, 
beside which ClaAH'rhouso had lield his prelimiiifiry council 
f>f Wfir, so that they had a commanding view of the fiction 
which took place in the bottom. Tjiey were guarded by 
(\)rporal Inglis and four soldiers, who, as may readily be 
supposed, wer(3 niunlj more intent on w%*itching th(‘ Hue- 
tuiitiiig fortune.„ A)t th(^ Ihittk*, tlmn in fittending to what 
pfissed among their prisoners. 

“If you lads stand to their tackle,” said Cuddie, “ we’ll 
hae some chance o’ getting our nx;cks out o’ tlie brecham 

• Sec Note 11. Clavciiiouse s Charger. 
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again ; but 1 misdoubt tlieiii— they hae ^little skeel o' 
arms.” 

“Mucli is not necessary, Ouddic,” answered Morton ; 

“ they have a strong positioji, and w'ea2)ons in their hands, 
and arc more than three times the number of their 
assailants. If tliey cannot tight for their .freedom now, 
tliey and theirs deserve to lose it for ever.” 

“O, sirs ! ” exclaimed Mausc, “here’s a goodly; spectacle 
indeed! My spirit is like that of the blessed Eiihu - it 
bui ns within me ; iny bowels are as wine which lacketli 
N'ent — they are ready to burst like new bottles. O tliat 
He may look after His ain people in this day of 30 dg- 
ment and deliverance I — And now, what ailest tiiou, 
lirecious Mr Gabriel KettJedrummle ? T say, what ailest 
tliou, tiiat wert a Nazarite purer than snow^ whiter tlian 
milk, more ruddy than sulphur” (meaning, perhaps, 
sapphires) — “I say, what ails thee now, that thou art 
blacker than a cojil, tliat thy beauty is departt'd, and thy 
loveliness withered like a dry potsherd ? Surely it is time 
to be up and be doing, to cry loudly and to spare not, and 
io wrestle for the puir lads that are yontler testifying 
with their ain blude and that of their enemies.” 

TJiis expostulation implied a reproach on }>lr Kettle- 
drummle, who, though an absolute Boanerges^ 01; son of 
thunder, in the pulpit, when the enemy w^re afar, and 
indeed sufficiently cojitumacious, as we have seen, when 
ill their power, had been struck dumb by the* tiring, 
shouts, and shrieks, which now arose from the valley, iind 
—as many an honest man might have been in a situation 
where he could neither fight nor tly — was too much dis- 
may (?d to take so favourable an opportunity to preach 
tlie ter rors of Presbytery, as the courageous Mause had 
exiiecfced at his hand, or even to jiray for the successful 
event of the battle. His presence of mind was not, how- 
ever, entirtdy lost, any more than Ins jealous respect for 
liis reputation as a jiuro and ])Owerful preacher of the 
word. 

“Hold your penee, woman!” Jie .said, “and do not 
])erturb my inward^ meditations and tin' wrestlings 
wlierewith I wrestle.— But of a verity the shooting of 
the foemen dotli begin to increase I pe rad venture, some 
pellet may attain unto us even here. Lo >rJ will ensconce 
im* behind the cairn, /-s tehirid a strong wall of defence.” 

“He’s but a coward Vjody afU^r a’,’ said Cuddie, who 
was liimself by no means deficient in that sort of courage 
whicli consists in insensibility to danger; “he’s but a 
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daidling^ coward body. Hell never fill llumbleberry's 
bonnet. — Odd ! lluinbleberry fought and fly ted like a 
fleeing dragon. It was a great pity, puir man, he couldna 
cheat the woodie.^ But they say he gaed singing and 
rejoicing tiU’t, just as T wad gang to a bicker^ o' brose,^ 
supposing me hungry, as 1 stand a guid chance to be. — 
Kli, sirs ’ yon's an awfu' sight, and yet ane canna keep 
t heir een aft* frae it ! ” 

Aecordingly, strong curiosity on the part of Morton 
and Cuddie, together with the heated enthusiasm of old 
Manse, detained them on the spot from wdnch they could 
best hear and see the issue of the action, leaving to 
Kettledrummlc to occupy alone his place of security. 
The vicissitudes of combat, which we have already 
described, wei'e witnessed by our spectators from the top 
of the emiiieivce, but without their being able positively 
to deterinine to what they tended. That tlie presby- 
teilans defended themselves stoutly was evident from 
tlie heavy smoke, whicli, illumined by^ frequent flashes of 
fire, now eddied along the valley, and hid tlie contending 
phrties in its sulphur(*ous shfide. On the other hand, the 
continued firing from the nearer side of the morass 
indicated that the enemy })crsevered in their attack, that 
the aflair \»ms fiercely disputed, and that everything \vas 
to be apprelvmded froju a continued contest in which 
undisciplined rustics had to repel the assaults of regular 
troops, so completely officered and armed. 

At length horses, whose caparisons showed tliat they 
belonged to the Liie-Ouards, began to fly masterless out 
of the confusion. Dismounted soldiers next appeared, 
forsaking tlie conflict, and straggling over the side of the 
hill, in order to escape from the scene of action. As th(> 
numbers of these fugitives increased, the fate of tlie day 
seemed no longer doubtful. A large body was then seen 
einerging from f lie smoke, forming irregularly on the. hill- 
side, ancl with difficulty kept stationary by th(‘ir officers, 
until Kvandalc’s coips also ajipeared in full retreat. The 
result of the conflict was then apparent, and tlie joy of 
flu‘ prisoners was corresponding lo their approaching 
deliverance. 

“They hue dun^* the job for anes,"*'* said Cuddie, “an 
ihey ne^er do’t ii|:ain.” 

“They flee !— they flee I” exchainied Mause, in ecstasy. 
“D, the truculent tyrants! they are riding now as they 

* Useless. = Escape the gallows. •'* Wooden dish. 

^ Outincul with boiling water. ^ Once. 
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never rode before. O, the false l^gyi^tiaiiR — the proud 
Assyrians — the Philistines — the Moabites — the Edomites 
— the Ishmaclites ! — The LoT*d has brought slityp swords 
upon them, to make them food for ti fowls of heaven 
jmd the beasts of the tielcL See how the Clouds roli, and 
tJie tire tinshes ahint^ them, and goes fourth before the 
chosen of the Covenant, c^en like the ])illar o’ cloud and 
the pillar o’ flame that led the people of Israel.* out o’ the 
land of Egypt ! This is indeed a day of deliverance to 
tlie righteous, a day of pouring out of wrath to the 
jiersecutors and the ungodly ! ” ^ ' 

“Lord save us, mither,’" said Cuddio, “hand the 
clavering ^ tongue o’ ye, and lie down ahint the cairn, like 
Kettledrummle, honest man ! The wliigamorc bullets 
ken unco^ little discretion, and will just as suith knock 
out the barns'^ o’ a psalm -singing aulcl wife as a swearing 
dragoon.” 

“Pear naething for me, Cuddie,” said the old dame, 
transported to ecstasy by the success of her party ; “ fear 
naething for me ! I will stand, like Deborah, on the tap 
o’ the cairn, and tak up my sang o’ i*eproach against these 
men of Harosheth of the Gentiles, whose hoi'se-hoofs ar’e 
broken by their prancing.” 

Tlie enthusiastic old woman would, in tact, Jiave 
accomplished her purpose, of mounting on *?ie cairn, and 
becoming, as she said, a sign and a banner to the people, 
had not Cuddie, with more filial tenderness than respect, 
detained her by sucli force as his shackled arms would 
permit him to exert. 

“Eh, sirs!” he said, having accomplished this task, 
“look out yonder, Milnwood; saw ye ever mortal light 
like the deevil Claver’se?— Yonder he’s been ihiice doun 
amang them, and thrice cam free aff*. — But T think we’ll 
soon be free oursells, Milnwood. Inglis and his troopers 
look ower their shouthers very aften, as if they liked the 
road ahint them better than tlni road afore.” 

(.^uddie was not mistaken ; for, when the main tide of 
fugitives passed at- a little distarR.*e from the spot wlnaje 
they were stationed, tne corpoi'nl and his party fired their 
carabines at random upon the advancing insurgents, and, 
abandoning all charge of their priiioners, joimal tlie 
retreat of tinnr comrades. Morton antl’^I.e old woman, 
whose hands were "at liberty, lost no time in undoing tJie 
bonds of Cuddie and of the clergyman, both of whom had 
been secured by a cord tied round their arms above the 

‘ Behind. ^ Chutteriiig. • Very. < Bniiiis. 
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elbows. By vhe time this was accomplished, the rear- 
guard of the dragooiiSj which still preserved some order, 
])assod beneath the hillock or rising ground which was 
surmounted by the cairn already repeatedly mentioned. 
They exhibited all the hurry and confusion incident to a 
forced retreat but still continued in a body, Claveidiouse 
led the van, his naked sword deeply dyed with blood, as 
were his face and clothes. His horse was all covered with 
gore, and now reeled with weakness. Lord Evandale. 
Ill not much bet^r plight, brought uj) the i*ear, still 
exhorting the soldiers to keep together and fear nothing. 
Sevexal of the men were wounded, and oik* or two 
dropped from their horses as they surmounted the hill. 

Mausers zeal broke forth once more at tins spectacle, 
while she stood on the heath with her head uncovered, 
and her grey hairs stj*eaming in the wind, no bad repre- 
sentation oi a superannuated bacchante, or Thessalian 
witch in the agonies of incantation. She soon discovered 
OavcM'Jiousc at the head of the fugitive party, and c^x- 
claini(?d with bitter irony, “Tarry, tarry, ye wha were 
aye sae blithe to be at the im‘c*tings of the saints, and 
w'ad ride every muir in Scotland to find a conventicle ! 
Wilt thou not tarry, now thou hast found ane? Wilt 
thou not 7tay for one word mair ? Wilt tliou iia bide the 
afternoon p^:eaching ?— Wac betide ye ! ” she said, suddenly 
changing her tone, “ and cut the houghs of the creature 
whase fleetness ye trust in ! — Sheugh— sheugh ! — awa wi’ 
ye, that hae spilled sae muckle blude, and now wad save 
your ain — awa wi^ ye for a railing Rabshakeli, a cursing 
Shimei, a bloodthirsty I>oeg!~Tjie sword's drawn now 
that winna be lang o’ oeitiiking ye, ride as fast as ye 
will.” 

ClaverJiouse, it may be easily suijposod, was too busy to 
attend to her reproaches, but hastened oyer the hill, 
anxious to get the remnant of his men out of gun-shot, in 
hopes of again collecting the fugitives round his standard. 
But as the reai‘ of his followers rode over the ridge, a shot 
struck Lord l^vandaJe’§ horse, which instantly sunk down 
dead Ixineatli Jiim. Two of die whig horsemen, who were 
the foremost in the pursuit, hastened up with the xmrpose 
of killing him, for hitherto there had been no quarter 
given. Si orb >, “on the other hand, rushed forward to 
save his life, if x)ossible, in order at once to indulge his 
natural generosity, and to requite the obligation whicii 
Lord Evandale had conferred on him that morning, and 
under which circumstances liad made him wince so 
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aciltely. Just «as lie had assisted Evandfdc, who was 
much wounded, to extricate himself from his dying horse, 
and to gain Iiis feet, tlic two horsemen came up, and one 
of them exclaiming, “ Have at the red-coated tyrant ! 
made a blow at the young nobleman, which Morton 
parried with difficulty, exclaiming to tlie ri^.er, who was 
no other than Burley himself, “Give quarter tf) this 
gentleman, for my sake — for the sake,” he adde^. observ- 
ing that Burley did not immediately recognise liim, “of 
Henry Morton, who so lately sheltered you.” 

“Henry Morton?” replied Burley, wiping his bloody 
brow with his bloodier hand; “did 1 not say that the 
son of Silas Morton would come forth out of the land of 
bondage, nor be long an indweller in the tents of Ham I 
^riiou art a brand snatched out of the burning- -Ihit for 
this booted apostle of prelacy, he shall die the death ! — 
We must smite them hip and thigh, even from tiie rising 
to the going down of the sun. Ft is our commissifUi to 
slay them like Amalek, and utterly dt^stroy all they have, 
ami spare neither man nor wonuui, infant nor suckling ; 
therefore, hinder me not” he continued, endeavouring 
again to cut down Lord Evandale, “for this work must 
not be wrought negligently.” 

“You must notj and you shall not, slay hiiii, more 
(‘specially while incapable of defence,” said Morton, 
planting himself before Lord Evandale so as to intercept 
any blow that should be aimed at him ; “I owed my life 
to him this morning — my life, which was endangered 
solely by my having sheltered you ; and to shed his blood 
when he can otier no c*ffcctual resistance, were not only 
a cruelty abliorrent to God and man, but detestable 
ingratitude both to him and to me.” 

Burley paused. — “Tliou art yet,” he said, “in the court 
of the Gentiles, and I compassionate thy human blind- 
ness Jind frailty. Btrong meat is not lit for babes, noi- 
the mighty and grinding dispensation under which I 
draw rny sword, for tliose whose hearts are yet dwelling 
in huts of clay, whose footsteps arc.tangled in the mesh 
(>f moi*ta] synipathie^s, a'i'jd who clothe tliernaiclves in the 
righteousness that is as liKhy ra"s. But to ^ain a soul 
to the truth is better than to send one to Topnet ; tliere- 
fore T give quarter to this youth, proviaing^the grant is 
(confirmed by the general council of God s army, whom he 
liath tliis day blessed witli so signal a deliverance. — Tbou 
art unai*med — Abide my return Jiere. 1 must yet pursue 
these sinners, the Amalekites, and destroy tliem till they 
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bo utterly co^isuiiied from the face of tlie land, even from 
I lavilali unto Sliur.” 

So saying, he set spurs to his horse, and continued to 
pursue the chase. 

“ Cuddle,” said Morton, “ for God’s sake catch a horse 
as quickly as you can. 1 will not trust Lord Evandale’s 
life \.ith these obdurate men. --You are wounded, my 
lord. — Are you able to continue your retreat?” he con- 
tinued, addressing himself to his prisoner, w'ho, half- 
stunned by the fall, was but beginning to recover him- 
seif. 

“ 1 think so,” replied Lord Evandale. “ flut is it 
possi ble ? — Do 1 owe my life to Mr Morton ? ” 

“My interference w^ould have been the same from 
comiinn humanity,” replied Morton; “to your lordship 
it was a sacred debt of gratitude.” 

Cuddie at this instant returned with a horse. 

“God-sake, munt— munt, and ride like .*i flcieing hawk, 
my lord,” s«aid the good-natured fellow, “for ne’er be in 
me, if they arena killing every ane o’ the wounded and 
))risoners!” 

LoimI Evandale mounted the horse, while (Buddie offi- 
ciouslj?’ held the stirrup. 

“Stal'd ofl*, good fellow, thy courtesy may cost thy life. 

-Mr Morton,” he continued, addressing Henry, “this 
jnakt's us inore than even — rely on it, 1 will never forget 
y our g<m erosity — Fare wel I.” 

He turned liis horse, and rode swiftly away in the 
direction which seemed le^st exposed to pursuit. 

Lord h’vandale l>ad just rode off*, when several of the 
insurgcjiis, who were in the front of the pursuit, came 
uj), dmiouiicing vengeance on Henry Norton and Cuddie 
foj’ liaving aided the escape of a PJiilistiiie, as they called 
the young nobleman. 

“What wad ye hae had us to do?” cried Cuddie. 
“Had we aught" to stop a man wi’ that had twa pistols 
and a sword? Sudna ye hae come faster up yoursells, 
instead of fly ting at liuz?” 

This excuse woulcl hardly ha* e passed current ; but 
Kettledrummle, who now awoke from his trance of 
terror, and was known to, and reverenced by, most of the 
wjuiderers, ^i'^g^ther with Mause, wlio possessed their 
appropiiate"^ language as well as the preaclier himself, 
proved active and effectual intercessors. 

“ Touch them not, harm them not,” exclaimed Kettle- 
drummlc, in his very lx*st double-bass tones ; “this is the 
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son^of the famous SiJas Morton, by whcai the Lord 
wrought great things in this land at the breaking forth 
of tlie reionnation from prelacy, when there was a plen- 
tiful pouring forth of the Word and a renewing^ of the 
Covenant ; a hero and champion of those blessed days, 
when there was power and efiicacy, and convincing and 
converting of sinner's, and heart-exercisers, and fellow- 
ships of saints, and a x)lcntiful llowing forth of the sthces 
of tlie Garden of Eden." 

“And this is my son Ouddie,” exc]aim(»d Mause, in her 
turn, “the son of his father, Judden Ueadrigg, wlia was a 
douce honest man, and of me, Mause Middlemas, an 
unworthy professor and follower of the pure gosi^el, and 
ane o’ your ain folk. Is it not written, ‘Cut ye not off 
the tribe of tlie families of the Koliathites from among 
the Levites'? Number's, fourth and aughtcenth — O! sirs! 
dinna be standing here i)i-attling wi’ Jionest folk, wlien 
ye suld be following forth your victory with which 
Providence has blessed yt^." 

This party liaving passed on, they were immediately 
beset by another, to whom it was necessary to give tlui 
same explanation. Kettledrummle, wliose fpir was mui'h 
dissipated since th(i liriirg had ceased, again took uj^on 
liim to be intercessor, and grown bold, asiie felt Ms good 
word necessary for the i^rotection of his late fellow- 
captives, he laid claim to no small share of the mer it of 
the victoiw, appealing to Morton imd Cuddie, wlietlier 
the tide of battle liad not turned while lie jirayed on the 
Mount of Jehovah-Nissi, like Moses, that Israel might 
prevail over Amalek ; but granting them, at tlie same 
time, the credit of holding up his hands when th(*y 
waxed h(?avy, as those of the prophet w^ere supyioi-ted by 
A^^ron and Hur. It seems probable that Kettledrummle 
imotted this part in the success to his compaTiions in 
adversity, lest they should be tempted to rlisclose his 
carnal self-seeking and falling away, in regarding too 
closely his own ])ei‘sonal safety. Tliese strong testi- 
monies in fa^'our of the liberated c/iptives quickly (lew 
abroad, with many exaggerations, among the victoi'ious 
army. The reports on th(^ subject were various ; but it 
was imiA'ersally agr(‘ed, that young Morton of Milnwood, 
the son of the stout soldier of the t.oi^fmant., Silas 
Moi ton, together w<ith , the precious Gabriel Kettle- 
drummle, and a singular devout Christian wornaii, whom 
many thought as good as himself at extractinjj a doc- 
trine or an use, whether of terror or consolation, had 
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arrivod to support the good old cause, with a reinf(>rce- 
nie.nt of a hundred well-armed men from the Middle 
WfiT-d.i . 


CHAPTEFt XVII 1. 


When pulpit, <lrum occlesinstic, 

Was heat M'ilh list instcjul of a stick. 

Itadibras. 

In tlio meantime, tlie insurgent cavalry returned from 
the pursuit, jaded and worn out with their unwonted 
efforts, and the infantry assembled on the ground which 
they liad won, fatigued with toil and hunger. Their 
success, how’^ever, was a cordial to every bosom, and 
seemed even to serve in the stead of food and refresh 
ment. It was, indeed, much more brilliant tlian they 
durst have ventured to anticipate; for, witli no great 
loss on their part, they had totally routed a regiment of 
]>ick(;d men, commanded by the first officer in Scotland, 
and one w hose very name had long been a terror to them. 
Their suceess seemed even to have upon their spirits the 
effect of* a sudden and violent surprise, so much had their 
taking uy * arms been a measure of desperation rather 
than of liope. Their meeting was also casual, and they 
had }in,stily arranged themselves under such commanders 
as were remarkable for zeal and courage, without much 
respect io any otlier qualities. It followed, from this 
state or disorganization, that the whole army appeared at 
once to resolve itself into a general committee for consi 
dering what steps w’cre to be taken in consequence of 
their success, anrl no opinion could be started so w'ild that 
it liad not some favourers and advocates. Some pre^ 
posed they should march to Glasgow, some to Hamilton, 
some to Edinburgh, some to London. Some were for 
sending a deputation of their number to London to con- 
vert Charles li. to a -sense of the error of his ways ; and 
others, less charitable, proposed either to call a new' 
successor to the crown, or to declare Scotland a free 
republic. A f?u>e parliament of the nation, and a free 
assernbly the Kirk, were the olnects of the more 
sensible and moderate of the party. In the meanwhile, a 
clamour arose among the soldiers for bread and othei* 
necessaries, and while all complained of hardship and 

* Sec Note 12. Skirmish at Dnimclog. 
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hunger, none iook the necessiary measures to procure sup- 
plies. In short, tlje camp of the C.^ovenanters, oven in 
the very moment of success, seemed about to dis, solve like 
a rope of sand, from want of the original principles of 
combination and union. 

Hurley, wJio had now returned from the j^ursuity found 
his followers in tliis distracted state. VYitli the r<wly 
talent of one accustomed to encounter exigenc 4 i»s, he pro- 
liosed, that one liundrod of the freshest men slioukl b<? 
drawn out for diity^ that a small number of those who 
had hitlandio acted as leaders, shouhl constitute a com- 
mittee of direction until ollicers sliould be regularly 
chosen — and that, to crown tlic victory, Gabriel Kettle- 
drummlc should be called upon to improve tlie provi- 
dential success which they had obtained, by a ^ord in 
season addressed to the army. He reckoned v’^ery much, 
and not without reason, on this last expedient, as a. 
means of engaging tlie attention of the' bulk of the 
insurgents, while he himself, and two or three of their 
leaders, held a private council of war, undisturbed by 
the discordant opinions, or senseless clamour, of tlie 
general body. 

Kettledrummle more than answered the expectations 
of Burley. Two mortal hours did he preach at a breath- 
ing ; and certainly no lungs, or doctrine, excepting his 
own, could have kept up, for so long a time, the attention 
of men in such precarious circumstances. But he pos- 
sessed in perfection a sort of rude and familiar elocpKuice 
peculiar to the preachers of that period, which, though it 
would liave been fastidiously rejected by an audience 
'which possessed any portion of taste, was a cake of the 
right leaven for the palates of those whom he now ad- 
dressed. His text was from the forty-ninth chapter of 
Isaiah, “Even the captives of the mighty shall be taken 
away, and the prey or the terrible shall be delivered : for 
1 will contend with him that contendeth with thee, and 
I will save thy children. 

“And 1 will feed them that opprebs thee with their own 
flesh ; and they shall He drunken with their own blood, 
as -with sweet wine : and all flesli shall know that 1 the 
Lord am thy Saviour and thy Redeemei the Mighty One 
of Jacob. ' ^ 

The discourse which -^he pronounced upon this subject 
was divided into fifteen heads, each of which was gar- 
nished with seven uses of application, two of consolation, 
two of terror, two declaring the causes of backsliding and 
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of wrath, and one announcing the i^romised and expected 
deliverance. Tlie first part of liis text he applied to his 
own deliyerance and that of liis companions ; and took 
occasion to speak a few words in praise of young Miln- 
wood, of jvJiom, as of a clianipion of the Covenant, lie 
augurfjd grcai things. TJie second part 1 h^ appli(jd to tJi(‘ 
punishments which wcin^ about to fall upon the perse- 
cuting gojernnient. At times he was familiar and col- 
loquial ; now he ^^as loud, cmergetic, and boisterous 
some parts of his diseoiirse might ])e c;illed suldime, niid 
others sunk below burlesque. ()eeasionally 1 h‘ vindicated 
with great animation the right of evc‘ry fneinan to 
worship God according to his own conscience ; an<l 
presently he charged the guilt and misery of the people 
on the liwful negligence of their rulers, who had iiot only 
failed to establish presbytery lis the national religion, but 
hafi tolerated sectaries of various descriptions, Papists, 
Prelatists, Erastians, assuming the name of Presbyterians, 
Independents, Sociiiians, and Quakers ; all of whom 
Kettledruinmle proposed, by one sweej)ing act, to exi)el 
fi'om the land, and thus I’o-edify in its integrity tin' 
beauty of the sanctuary. He next handled very pithily 
the doctrine of defensive arms and of resistance to 
Charles il., observing, that, instead of a nursing father 
to the Kirk^ithat monarch had been a nursing father to 
none, but his own bastards. He went at some length 
through the life and conversation of that joyous prince, 
few pai*ts of which, it must be owned, were qualified to 
stand the rough hfindling of so uncourtly an orator, who 
conferred on liim the hard names of Jeroboam, Oniri, 
Ahab, Shalluni, Pekah, and every other evil monarch 
recorded in the Chronicles, and concluded with a round 
application of the Scripture, “ Tophet is ordained of old : 
yea, for the King it is provided : he hath made it deep 
and large ; the pile thereof is fire and much wood : 
the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, doth 
kindle it.” 

Kettledruinmle liad'iio sooner ended his sermon, and 
descended from tlie huge rock which had served liim for 
a pulpit, tlian liis post was occupied by a pastor of a very 
difterent descript^i^n. The reverend Gabriel was advanced 
in years, soirT^Svhat corpulent, with a loud voice,' a square 
face, and a set of stupid and uinanimated features, in 
which the body seemed more to predominate over the 
sjnrit than was seemly in a sound divine. The youth who 
succcH'ded him in exhorting this extraordinary con- 
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vocation, Ephraim Macbriar by name, was' hardly twenty 
years old ; yet his thin features ali*eady indicated, that a 
constitution, naturally hectic, w/is worn out by vigils, by 
fasts, by the rigour of imprisonment, and the f«atigues 
incident to a fugitive life. Young as ho w^.s, he had ])een 
twice imprisoned for sevcTal months, and f«uffered many 
.sc\'erities, which ga\'o him ^ront influence with tnose 
his own sect. He t]n*ew his faded eyes over the^niultitnde 
aTid o^ er tJie scene of bat.Ue ; and a'ligJit of triumph arose* 
in ]iis glance, his pale yet striking fe«atures were coloured 
with a transient and liectic blush of joy. He folded his 
hands, raised liis face to heaven, and seemed lost in 
mental prayer and thanksgiving ere he addressed the 
people. when lie spoke, his fe,int and broken voice 
seemed at first inadequate to express his concAjitions. . 
But the deep silence oi the assembly, the eagerness with 
which the ear gathered every woid, as the famisiied 
Israelites collected the heavenly manmi, had a corresj lend- 
ing eftect upon tlie preacher liimself. His woids became 
more distinct, his manner more earnest and energetic ; 
it seemed as if religious zeal was triumphing over Ixidily 
weakness and inflrmity. His natural eloi^uence was not. 
altogetlier untainted with the coarseness of hif>,sect.; and 
yet, by the influence of a good natural taste, it*Was freed 
from the grosser and more ludicrous errors qf his contem- 
poraries ; and the language of Scripture, wiiich, in their 
mouths, was sometimes degraded by misapplication, gave, 
in Macbriai's exhortation, a lich and solemn tifiect, like 
that which is produced by the beams of the sun streaming 
through the storied representation of saints and martyrs 
on the Gothic window of some ancient cathedral. 

He painted tlie desolatioix of the church, dui'ing the 
late period of her distresses, in the most aflecting colours. 
He described her, like Hagar w'atching the waning life of 
iier infant amid the fountamless desert ; like Judah, under 
her palm-tree, mourning for the devastation of her temple ; 
like llachel, w eeping for her children and refusing comfort. 
But he cliiefly rose into rough sublimity when addressing 
the men yet reeking fiom battle. He called on them to 
remember the great things wliicli God had done for them, 
and to persevere in the career which * f heir victory had 
opened. ^ 

“Your garments tftrn dyed— -but not witli the juice of 
tJie wine-press ; your swords are filled with blood,” he 
exclaimed, “ but not with the blood of goats or lambs ; 
tlie dust of the desert on which ye stand is made fat w'ith 
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pore, but not with the blood of bullocks, for the Lord 
hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, and a great slaughter in the 
land of Idumea. These were not the firstlings of the 
flock, the small cattle of liurnt-offerings, whose bodies 
lie lite dulig on the ploughed field of the husbandman ; 
this is’ not the savour of myrrh, of frankincense, or of 
sweet herbs, that is steaming in your nostrils ; but these 
bloody trwiks are the carcasses of those who held the bow 
and the lance, who were cruel and would sliow no mercy, 
whose voice roared like the sea, who rode upon horses, 
every man in array as if to battle — ^they are tlie carcasses 
even of the mighty men of war that came against Jacob 
in the day of his deliverance, and the smoke is that of the 
devouring iires that have consumed them. And those 
yrild hills that surround you are not a sanctuary planked 
with cedar and plated with silver ; imr are ye ministering 
priests af. tlie altjir, witli censers and with torches ; but 
ye. hold in your hands the sword, and the bow, and the 
weapons of death. And yet verily, 1 say unto you, that 
not when the ancient Temple was in its first glory was 
there offered sacrifice more ^icceptable than that which 
you have this day presented^ giving to the slaughter the 
tyrant and the oppressor, with the rocks for your altars, 
and the sky for your vaulted sanctuary, and your own 
good swords for the instruments of sacrifice. Leave not, 
therefoi'c, the plough in the furrow— turn not back from 
tlie path in which you have entxjred like the famous 
wortliies of old, whom God raised up for the glorifying 
of his name and the deliverance of his afflictedf people — 
halt not in the race you are running, lest tlie latter end 
should be worse than the Ijeginning. Wlierefor(‘, set up a 
standai'd in the land ; blow a trumpet upon tlie mountains ; 
let not the shepherd Larry by liis slieeji-fold, or the seeds- 
man continue in the ploughed field ; but make the watch 
strong, sharpen the arrows, burnish the sliields, name ye 
the captains of thousands, and captains of hundreds, of 
fifties, and of tens ; call the footmen like tlie rushing of 
winds, and cause the horseman to come up like the sound 
of many waters ; for the passages of the destroyers are 
stopped, their rods are burned, and the face of tlieir men 
of battle hath bech turned to flight. Heaven has been 
with you, a»?:?1ias broken the bow of, the mighty ; then 
let every man’s heart be as the ' heart of 9ie valiant 
Maccabeus, every man’s hand as the hand of the mighty 
Samson, every man’s sword as that of Gideon, which 
turned not back from the slaughter: for the banner of 
5 — 
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Beformation is spread abroad on the mountains in ite 
first loveliness, and the gates of hell shall not prevau 
against it. 

“ Well is he this day that shall barter his house for a 
helmet, and sell liis garment for a sword, a;nd »3ast in his 
lot with the children of the Covenant, ev^tn to the ful 
filling of the promise ; and woe, woe unto him who, for 
carnal ends and self-seeking, shall withhold hijjriself froTix* 
the great work, for the curse shall abide with him, c\ en 
the bitter curse of Meroz, because he came not to the help 
of tiie Lord against tlie mighty. Up, then, and be doixig , 
the blood of martyrs, reeking upon scafiblcls, is cryiijg for 
vengeance ; the bones of saints which lie whitening in 
the highways, are pleading for retribution ; the gioaiis 
of innocent captives from desolate isles of the sea, and 
from the dungeons of the tyrants^ high places, cry for 
deliverance ; the prayers of persecuted Christians, shel- 
tering themselves in dons and deserts from the sword of 
their persecutors, famished with hunger, starving with 
cold, lacking fire, food, shelter, and clothing, because 
they serve God rather than man — all are with you, 
pleading, w'atching, knocking, storming the f^ates of 
heaven in your behalf. Heaven itself shaF fight fof 
you, as the stars in their courses fought agaii^st Sisera. 
Then whoso will deserve immorbil fame i?? tliis world, 
and eternal happiness in that which is to come, let 
them enter into God’s service, and take arlcs at the 
hand of his servant, — a blessing, namely^ upon him and 
his household, and his cliildren, to the ninth generation, 
even the blessing of the iiromisc, for ever and ever! 
Amen.” 

The eloquence of the preacher was rewarded by the 
deep hum of stern approbation whicli resounded through 
the armed assemblage at the conclusion of an exhortation, 
so well suited to that wliich they had dor.e, and that 
which remained for them to do. The wounded forgot 
their pain, the faint and hungry their fatigues and pri- 
vations, as they listened fp doetrines wliich elevated 
them alike above the wants and calamities of the 
world, and identified their cause with that of the Deity. 
Many crowded around the preacher^ as he descended 
from the eminence on which he stood, and^clasping him 
with hands on which the gore was not yet iiaraened, 
pledged their sacred vow that they would play the 
part of Heaven’s true soldiers. Exhausted by his own 
enthusiasm, and by the animated fervour whicli "he ha4 
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exerted in his discourse, the preacher could only reply, 
in broken accents, — “God bless you, my brethren — ^it is 
HIS cause. — Stand strongly up and play the men — the 
\^^orst that can befall us is but a brief and bloody passage 
to heaven*” 

Balfour, and the other leaders, had not lost the time 
which was employed in these spiritual exercises. Watch- 
fires were lighted, sentinels were posted, and arrange- 
ments were made to refresh the army witli such provisions 
as had been hastily collected from the nearest farm- 
houses and villages. The present necessity thus pro- 
vided for, they turned their tlioughts to the future. 
They iiad despatched parties to spread the news of their 
victory, and. to obtain, either by force or favour, supplies 
of whac they stood most in need of. In this they had 
succeeded beyond their hopes, lisping at one village 
seized a small magazine of provisions, forage, and am- 
munition, which had been provided for the royal forces. 
This success not only gave them relief at the time, 
but sucli hopes for the future, that wliereas formerly 
some of their number had liegun to slacken in their zeal, 
they now unanimously resolved to abide together in 
^ms, and commit themselves and their cause to the 
event of ar. 

And what«iver may be thought of the extravagance 
or narrow-minded bigotry of many of their tenets, it is 
impossible to deny the jiraise of devoted courage to a 
few hundred peasants, who, without leaders, without 
money, without magazines, without any fixed plan of 
action, and almost without arms, borne out only by their 
innate zeal, and a detestation of the oppression of their 
rulers, ventured to declare open war against an estab- 
lished government, supported by a regular army and the 
whole force of three kingdoms. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Why, then, say an old man can do somen’hat. 

Ilenrp JV. Part Jl. 

. Wb muoo now return to the tower of Tillietudlem, 
which the march of the Life-Guards, on the morning 
of this eventful day, had left to silence and anxiety. 
The assurances of Lord Evandale had not succeeded m 
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quelling the api)rehensions of Edith. She knew him 
generous, and laithful to his word ; but it seemed too 
plain that he suspected tlie object of her intercession 
to be a successful rival ; and was it not expecting from 
him an effort above human nature, to suppose that he 
was to watcli over Morton’s safety, and re'i^cue hiLn from 
all the dangers to whicli his state of imprisonment, and 
the suspicions wliich he had incurred, must xepeatedly 
expose him? She therefore resigned herself to the most 
heart-rending apprehensions, without admitting, and 
indeed almost without listening to, the multifarious 
grounds of consolation which Jenny Dennison brought 
forwrard, one after another, like a skilful general w'ho 
charges with the several divisions of his troops in ^regular 
succession. 

First, Jenny was morally positive that young Milnwood 
would come to no harm — then, if ho did, tliere was con- 
solation in the reflection, that Lord Evandale was the 
better and more appropriate match of the two -then, 
there was every chance of a battle, in which the said Lord 
Evandale might be killed, and there wad be nae mair 
fash^ about tliat job— tjjen, if the whigs gat tlie better, 
Milnwood and Cucldie might come to the Castid, and carry 
off the beloved of their hearts by the strong hand. • 

“For I forgot to tell ye, madam,” continuovl the damsel, 
putting her liandkerchief to her eyes, “that pair Caddie’s 
in the hands of the Philistines as weel as young Miln- 
wood, and he was brought here a prisoner tliis morning, 
and I was fain to speak Tam Halliday fair, and fleccli 
Jiim, to let me nccir the puii* creature ; but Cuddie wasna 
sae thankfu'as he neejdod till hao boon neither,” sJie added 
and at the same time changed her tone, and briskly with- 
drew the handkerchief from lier face ; “ so I wdll ne’er 
waste my een wi’ greeting^ about the matter. There wad 
be aye enow o’ young men left, if tliey w-ere to hang the 
tae half o’ them.'’’ 

The other inhabitants of the Castle were also in a state 
of dissatisfaction and' anxiety. Lady Margaret thought 
that Colonel Grahame, in commanding an execution at 
the door of her house, and refusing to grant a reprieve at 
her request, had fallen short of the dfeference due to her 
ran^ and had eveir encroached on her seigix4ek^al fights. 

“The Colonel,” she said, “ought to have remembered, 
brother, that the barony of Tilhetudlem has^ the baronial 
privilege of pit and gallows ; and therefore, if the lad was 

‘Trouble. 'Cajole. •'’Weeping., 
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to be executed on my estate, (which I consider as an 
unhandsome thing, seeing it is in the possession of 
females, to whom such tragedies cannot be acceptable,) he 
ought, at common law, to have been delivered up to my 
bailie, and justified at his sight.” 

“Martial law, sister,” answered Major Bellenden. 
‘Vsupe.sedes every other. But 1 must own I think Colonel 
Graname rather deficient in attention to you ; and I am 


not over and above pre-eminently flattered by his 
granting to young Evandale (1 suppose because he is a 
lord, and has interest with tlie privy-con ncil) a request 
which he refused to so old a servant of the king as I am. 
But so long as the poor young fellow’s life is saved, I can 
comfort myself witli the fag-end of a ditty as old as my- 
self.” \ncl therewithal, he hummed a stanza : 


And what tlioufch winter >\ill pinch severe 
Tln*oujili locks of f2:rcy and a cloak that’s old ? 
Yet keep up thy heart, bold Cavalier, 

For a cup of sack shall fence the cold.’ 


“ T must 1)0 your guest here to-day, sister. I wish to 
hear the issue of this gathering on Loudon-hill, though I 
cannot conceive their standing a body of horse appointed 
like our guests this morning. — Woe^s me, the time has 
been that I would iiave liked ill to have sate in biggit- 
wa’s^ waiting for the news of a skirmish to be fought 
within ten miles of me I But, as the old song goes, 


For time will rust the brightest blade. 

And years Mill break the strongest bow; 
Was ever Might starkly made. 

Itut time and yeaiw would overthrow ? ’ ” 


“ We are w’-ell pleased you will sttiy, brotlier,” said Lady 
Margaret; “1 will take my old privilege to look after 
my household, whom this collation has throw n into some 
disorder, although it is uncivil to leave you alone.” 

“O, I hate ceremony as 1 hate a stumbling horse,” 
replied the Major. “ Besides, your person would be wdtli 
me, and your mind with the cold meat and reversionary 
pasties. — Where is Edith ? ” 

“Gone to her room a little evil -disposed, I am informed, 
and laid down in her bed for a gliff,”^ said her grand- 
mother; “as soon as she wakes, she shall take some 
drops.” 

“ rooh * y ! she’s only sick of the soldiers,” answered 
Major Bellenden. “She’s not accustomed to see one 
acquaintfince led out to be shot, and another marching 
* Houses. s Short sleep. 
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off to actual service, with some cliance of not finding hi^ 
way back again. Slie would soon be used to it, if the 
civil war were to break out again.” 

“ God forbid, brother ! ” said Lady Margaret. 

“ Ay, Heaven forbid, as you say — and, in the meantime, 
ni take a hit at trick-track with Harrison.” ^ 

“ He has ridden out, sir,” said Gudyill, “to try if he can 
hear any tidings of tlie battle.” 

“D — n the battle ” said the Major ; “it puts tnis family 
as much out of oi-der .as if there had never been such a 
thing in the country before — and yet there was such a 
place as Kilsythe, John.” 

“Ay, .and as Tippcrniuir, your honour,” replied Gudyill, 
“where I was his honour my Late master's rear-rank 
man.” 

“And Alford, John,” pursued the M.ajor, “where I 
commanded the horse * and Iniierlochy, where I was the 
Gre.at M.arquis's aide-cie-camp ; and Auld Earn, and Brig 
o’ Dee.” 

“And Philiphaugli, your honour,” said John. 

“Uinph!” replied the M.ajor; “the less, John, we say 
about that m.atter‘, the better.” 

However, being once fairly embarked on the subject 
of Montrose’s campaigns, the Major .and Johr: Gudyill 
carried on the war so stoutly, as tor a considerable tinie 
to keep .at bay the formidable enemy called Time, with 
whom retired veterans, during the quiet close of a 
bustling life, usu.ally wage .an unceasing hostility. 

It has been frecpiently remarked, that the tidings of 
important events fly with .a celerity almost beyond the 
power of credibility, .and that rei)orts, correct in the 
general point, tliougli inaccurate in details, precede the 
certain intelligence, as if carried by the birds of the air. 
Such rumours anticipate the reality, not unlike to the 
“ shadows of coming events,” which occupy the imagina- 
tion of the Highland Seer. Harrison, m his rid^ en- 
countered some such report concerning the event of the 
battle, and turned his horse Irnck TiHietudlem in great 
dismay. He made it iiis first business to seek out the 
Major, and interrupted him in the midst of a prolix 
account of the siege and storm of Pjundee, witfi the 
ejaculation, “Heaven send, Major, that we-do not see a 
siege of Tillietudleni* before we are many day3*Wder ! ” 

“How is that, Harrison? — what the devil do you mean?” 
exclaimed the astonished veteran. 

“Troth, air, there is strong and increasing belief that 
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Claver’se is clean broken, some say killed ; that the 
soldiers are all dispersed, and that the rebels are hasten- 
ing this way, threatening death and devastation to a’ that 
will not talce the Covenant.” 

“ T will never believe that,” said the Major, starting on 
Jus feet — “I«will never believe that the Life-Guards 
would' retreat before rebels ; — and yet why need I say 
that,” he continued, cheeking liiinself, “when 1 have seen 
such sights myself? — Send out Pike, and one or two of the 
servants, for intelligence, and lot all the men in the Castle 
and in the village that can be trusted take up arms. 
This old tower may hold theni i)lay a bit, if it were but 
victualled and garrisoned, and it commands the pass 
between the high and low countries.— It s lucky I chanced 
•to bo 'Imre. — Go, muster men, Harrison. — ^You, Gudyill, 
look what provisions you have, or can get brought in, ana 
be rofidy, if tlie news be confirmed, to knock down as 
many bullocks as you lia\ e salt for. — The well never goes 
dry.-- Tliere are some old-fashioned guns on the battle- 
ments ; if we had but ammunition, we should do well 
enough.” 

soldiers left some casks of ammunition at the 
Grange this morning, to bide their return,” said 
Harrisoi: 

' “Hasten, t^ien,” said tlie Major, “and bring it into the 
Castle., with every pike, sword, pistol, or gun, that is 
within our reach ; don’t leave so much as a bodkin — 
Lucky that 1 was here ! — 1 will speak to my sister 
instantly.” 

Lady M irgarot Bellendeii wjis astounded at iiitelligonce 
so unexivct^Ml and so alarming. It had seemed to her 
that the imposing force whicJi had that morning left her 
walls, w'as sufficient to have routed all the disaffected in 
Scotland, if collected in a body ; and now her first 
reflection was upon the inadequacy of tlieir own means of 
resistixnce, to an army strong enough to have defeated 
Claverhouse and such select troops. “ Woe’s me ! woe’s 
me ! ” said she ; “ what will all that wc can do avail us, 
brother? — What will resistance do but bring sure de- 
struction on the house, and on the bairn Edith ? for, God 
knows, I thinkna^on my ain auld life.” 

“Come^ si«ier,” said the Maior, “you must not be cast 
down ; place is strong, the robids ignorant and ill- 
provided ; my brother’s iiouse shall not bo made a den of 
thieves and rebels while old Miles Bellenden is in it. My 
hand is weaker than it was, but I thank my old grey hairs 
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that I have some knowledge of war vet. Hore comes Pike 
with intelligence. — What news, Pike? Another Philip- 
haugh job, eh ? ” 

Ay, ay,” said Pike, composedly ; “a total scattering.— 
I thought this morning little gude would vcome of their 
newfangled gate of slinging their carabines,” 

“Whom did you see? — Who gave you the ifews?” 
asked the Major. 

“O, mail* than half-a-dozen dragoon fellows tfiiat are a^ 
on the spur whilk to get first to Hamilton. They *11 win 
the race, I warrant them, win the battle wha like.” 

“ Continue your preparations, Harrison,” said the alert 
veteran ; “get your ammunition in, and the cattle killed. 
Send down to the boi*ough-town for what meal you can 
gather. We must not lose an instant. — Had not Edith 
and you, sister, better return to Charnwood, while we 
have the means of sending you there ? ** 

“ No, brother,** said Lady Margaret, looking very pale, 
but speaking with the greatest composure ; “ since the 
auld house is to be held out, I will take my chance in it. 
I have fled twice from it in my days, and I have aye 
found it desolate of its bravest and its bonniest when 1 
returned ; sae tliat I will e’en abide now, an^ end my 
pilgrimage in it.*' 

“It may, on the whole, be the safest course both for 
Edith and you,** said the Major ; “ for the wliigs will rise 
all the way between this and Glasgow, and make your 
travelling there, or your dwelling at Charnwood, very 
unsafe.” 

“ So be it tlicn,” said Tjady Margaret ; “ and, dear 
brother, as the nearest blood -relation of my deceased 
husband, I deliver to you, by this syml)ol (here she 
gave into his ha nd the venerable gold-headed .stall* of the 
deceased Earl of Torwood,) — “the keeping and govern- 
ment and seneschalship of my Tower of Tillietudlern, and 
the impurtenances thereof, with full power to kill, slay, 
and damage those who shall assail the same, as freely as 
I might do myself. And I trust you will so defend it, as 
becomes a house in which his most sacred majesty has 
not disdained ” 

“ Pshaw ! sister,” interrupted the Major, “ we have no 
time to speak alx)ut the king and his br^lSikf^t just now.** 

And, hastily leaving the room, he hurried, all the 
alertness of a young man of twenty-five, to examine the 
state of his garrison, and sujxirintend the measures which 
were necessary for defending the place. 
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The Tower of Tillietudlem, having very thick walls, 
and very narrow windows^ having also a very strong 
court-yard wall, with flanking turrets on the only acces- 
sible side, and rising on the other from the very verge of 
a precipic(5, w?s fully capable of defence against anything 
but a train of heavy artillery. 

Faniine or escalade was what the garrison had chiefly 
to fear. For artillery, the top of the Tower was mounted 
with soiiAj antiquated wall-pieces, and small cannons, 
whicli bore the old-fashioned names of culverins, sakers, 
demi-sakers, falcons, and falconets. These, the Major, 
vnth the assistance of John Gudyill, caused to bt> scaled 
and loaded, and pointed them so as to command the road 
over the brow of the opposite Inll by which the rebels 
nmst T/dvance, causing, at the same time, two or three 
’troe)5 Uj be cut down, wliicli would have impeded the 
effect of the artillery when it should be necessiiry to use 
it. With the trunks of tliese trees, and other materials, 
he din^cted barricades to be constructed upon the wind- 
ing aA^enue whicli rose to the Tower along the high-road, 
taking care that each should command the other. The 
large gate of the court-yard lie barricadocd yet niore 
strongly, leaving only a wicket open for the convenience 
of passaf^c. What lie had most to apprehend, was the 
slenderness of his garrison ; for all the efforts of the 
steward unable to get more than nine men under 

arms, himself and Gudyill included, so much more pop- 
ular was the cause of the insurgents than that of tlie 
government. Major llellenden, and his trusty servant 
riko, made the garristm eleven in number, of wliom one- 
half were old men. The round dozen might indeed have 
been made up, would Lady M/irgaret have consented that 
Gtooso Gibbie should again take up arms. But she re- 
coiled from the pronosal, when moved by Gudyill, with 
such abhorrent recollection of the former achievements of 
that luckless cavalier, that she declared she would rather 
the castle were lost than that he were to be enrolled in 
the defence of it. eleven men, however, himself 

included, Major Bellenden deteruined to hold out the 
place to the uttermost. 

The arrangements for defence were not made without 
the degree offraiSs incidental to such occasions. Women 
shriekef^ wJtle bellowed, dogs howled, men ran to and 
fro, cursing and swearing without intermission, the lum- 
bering of the old guns backwards and forwards shook 
the battlements, the court resounded with the hasty 
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gallop of messengers Avho went and returned upon 
errands of iniportjince, and the din of warlike prepar- 
ation was mingled with the sound of female laments. 

Such a Babel of discord might have awakened the 
slumbers of the very dead, and, therefore,* wa? not long 
ere it dispelled the abstracted reveries of Edcth Bellenden 
She sent out J enny to bi’ing lier the cause of the tumult 
wliicli shook the castle to its very basis ; but Jenny, once 
engaged in the bustling tide, found so much to ask and to 
heiir, that she forgot the state of anxious uncertnijity in 
which she had left Jier young mistress. Having no pigeon 
to dismiss in ]>ursuit of infoiniation when her raven 
messenger had failed to return witli it, Editli was com- 
pelled to venture in quest of it out of the ark of her own 
chamber into the deluge of confusion which oveTtlowedf 
the rest of the Castle. Six voices speaking at once, 
informed her, in reply to her first enquiry, that Claver’se 
and all his men were killed, and that ten tliousand wliigs 
were marching to besiege the castle, headed by pjohu 
Balfour of Burley, young Milnwood, and Cuddie Head- 
rigg. This strange association of persons seemed to infer 
the falsehood of tlie whole story, and yet the general 
bustle in the Castle intimated that danger Wcos certfiinly 
apprehended. 

“Where is Lady Margaret?” was Edith’s second 
question. 

“ In her oratory ” was the reply : a cell adjoining to 


the chapel, in whicli the good old hidy was wont to spend 
tlie greater part of the days destined by Die rules of the 
Episcopal Church to devotional observances, as also the 
anniversaries of those on which she had lost her husband* 
and her children, and, hnallv, those hours, in which a 
deeper and more solemn address to Heaven was called 
for. by national or doiriestic calamity. 

“Where, then,” said Edith, much alarmed, “is Major 
Bellenden?” 


“On the battlements of the Tower, madam, pointing 
the cannon,” was the reply, 

To the battlements, ^therefore, she made her way, im- 
peded by a thousand obstacles, and found the old gentle- 
man in the midst of his natural -military element, 
commanding, rebuking, encouraging, inskgmting, and 
exercising all the numerous duties of a good gWSl'nor. 

“In the name of God, what is the matter, uncle?” 
exclaimed Edith. 

“The matter, my love?” answered the Major coolly, 
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as, with spectacles on his nose, he examined the posi- 
tion of a gun — “ The matter 1 Why, — raise her breech a 
thought more, Jolin Gudyill— the matter? Why, Claver'se 
is routed, my dear, and the whigs are coming down upon 
us in force, tli^^t’s all the matter. 

“ Gi;joious ^powers ! ” said Edith, whose eye at that 
instiint caught a glance of the road which ran up the 
river, “ aijfl yonder they come ! ” 

“Yonder? where?” said the veteran; and, his eyes 
taking the same direction, lie beheld a large body of 
horsemen coming down the path. “ Stand to youi guns, 
my lads ! ” was the first exclamation ; “ we^ll make them 
pay toll as they pass the heugh. — But stay, stay, these 
are certainly the Life-Guards.” 

“Q no, uncle, no,” replied Edith ; “see how disorderly 
they ride, and how ill they keep their ranks ; these 
cannot be the line soldiers who left us this morning.” 

“ Ah, my dear girl ! ” answered the Major, “ you do not 
know the difference between men before a battle and 
after a defeat ; but the Life-Guards it is, for T see the red 
and blue and the King’s colours. I am glad tliey have 
brought them offj however.” 

“ Jiis opinion was confirmed as the troopers approached 
nearer, and finally halted on the road beneath the Tower; 
while their mmmanding officer, leaving them to breathe 
and refresh their horses, hastily rode up the hill. 

“It is Claverhouse, sure enough,” said the Major: “I 
am glad he has escaped, but he has lost his famous black 
horse. Let Lady Margaret know, John Gudyill ; order 
some refreshments ; get oats for the soldiers’ horses ; and 
let us to the hall, Edith, to meet him. I surmise we shall 
hear but indifferent news.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

With careless gesture, mind unmoTcd, 

On radc lie north the plain'. 

Ills seem in thrang of fiercest strife, 

Wlien winner aye the same. 

, JBardylnute. 


Colon:: J^ Geahame of ClaverhoasS met the family, 
assembled in the hall of the Tower, with the same 
serenity and the same courtesy which had graced his 
manners in the morning. He had even had the com- 
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posure to rectify in part the derangement of his dress, 
to wash the signs of battle from his face and hands, and 
did not ^pear more disordered in his exterior than if 
returned from a morning ride. 

“I am grieved, Colonel Grahame,” said thf reverend 
old lady, the tears trickling down her face, “deeply 
grieved.” 

“And I am grieved, my dear Lady Margaret,” replied 
Claverhouse, “that this misfortune may rentier your 
remaining at Tillietudlem dangerous for you, especially 
considering your recent hospitality to the King’s troops, 
and your well-known loyalty. And J came here chiefly 
to request jSIiss liellenden and you to accept my escort (if 
you will not scorn that of a poor runaway) to Glasgow, 
from whence 1 will see you safely sent either t-^ Ediii; 
burgh or to Dunbarton Castle, as you shall think best.” * 

“I am much obliged to you. Colonel Grahame,” replied 
Lady Margaret; “but my brother, ISfaior Bellenden, has 
taken on him the responsibility of hohJing out this house 
against the rebels ; and, please God, tliey shall never 
drive Margaret Bellenden from Jier ain hearth-stane 
while there/s a brave man that says he can defend it.” 

“And will Major Bellenden undertake tl^is?” said 
Claverhouse hastily, a joyful light glancing, from his 
dark eye as he turned it on the veteran, — “Yet why 
should 1 question it ? it is of a piece with the rest of lus 
life. — But nave you the means. Major V' 

“All, but men and provisions, with which w'o are ill 
supplied,” answered the Major. 

“As for men,” said Claverhouse, “I will leave you a 
dozen or twenty fellows wIjo wdll make good a bre^ich 
against the devil. It will be of the utmost ser\’ice, if you 
can defend the place but a week, and by that time you 
must surely be relieved.” 

“I wdll make it good for tliat space. Colonel,” replied 
the Major, “with twenty-five good men and store of 
ammunition, if we should gnaw ttie soles of our shoes for 
hunger ; but I trust we shall get in provisions from the 
country.” ^ 

“And, Colonel Grahame, if I might presume a request,” 
said Lady Margaret, “ 1 would entr|p,t that Sergeant 
Francis Stewart might command the auxj^ries whom 
you are so good as*to add to the garrison people ; 

it may serve to legitimate his promotion, and I have a 
prejuaice in favour of his noble birth.” 

“ The sergeant’s wars are ended, madam,” said Grahame, 
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in an unalterea tone, “ and he now needs no promotion 
that an earthly master can give.” 

“Pardcyi me,” said Major Bellenden, taking Claver- 
iiouse by the arm, and turning him away from the ladies, 
“ but I am^^iixlous for my friends ; 1 fear you have other 
and nfeore in»portant loss. I observe another officer 
carries your iiephew*s standard.” 

“You sffe right, Major Bellenden,” answered Claver- 
house firmly ; “ my nephew is no more. He has died in 
liis duty, as became him.” 

“Great God ! ” exclaimed the Major, “how unhappy ! — 
the handsome, gallant, high-spirited youth ! ” 

“ He was indeed all you say,” answered Claverhouse ; 
“ poor Richard was to me as an eldest son, the apple of 
lyiy -ey5, and my destined heir; but he died in his duty, 
and I — I— Major Bellenden” — (he rung the Major’s hand 
hard as he spoke) — “ I live to avenge him.” 

“Colonel Grahame,” said the affectionate veteran, liis 
eyes filling with teais, “ I am glad to see you bear tliis 
misfortune with such fortitude.” 

“I am not a selfish man,” replied Claverhouse, “though 
the world will tell you otherwise ; I am not selfish either 
in my hopes or fears, my joys or sorrows. I liave not 
been severe for myself, or grasping for myself, or ambi- 
tious for myi^lf. The s(jr\dce of my master and the good 
of the country are what I liave tried to aim at. I may, 
perhaps, have driven s()vcrity into ci-uelty, but I acted 
for the best ; and now 1 will not yield to my own feelings 
a deeper sympathy than 1 liave given to those of others,” 

“ I am astonished at your fortitude under all the un- 
pleasant circumstances of tliis affair,” pursued the Major. 

“ Yes,” replied Claverhouse, “my enemies in the council 
will lay this misfortune to my charge — I despise their 
accusations. They will calumniate me to my sovereign — 
I can repel tlieir charge*. The public enemy will exult in 
my flight — I shall find a time to show tlieni that they 
exult too early. This youth tliat has fallen stood betwixt 
a grasping kinsman find my inheritance, for you know 
that my marriage-lxjd is barren ; J'et, peace be with him ! 
the country can better spare hiiii than your friend Lord 
Evandale, who, aiter behaving very gallantly, has, I fear, 
also fallen.!^ 

“ Whfttffi^atal day !” ejaculated'the Major. “I heard a 
report of this, but it was again contradicted ; it was 
added, that the poor young nobleman’s impetuosity had 
occasioned the loss of this unhappy field.” 
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*‘Not so, Major,” said Qrahame ; “let the livinjg ofiBcera 
bear the blame, if there be any ; and let the laurels 
flourish untarnished on the grave of the fallen. I do not, 
however, speak of Lord Evandale's death as certain ; but 
killed, or prisoner, I fear he must be. Yetahe v’^as extrica- 
ted from the tumult the last time we spoke together. We 
were then on the point of leaving the field with a rear- 
guard of scarce twenty men ; the rest of the regiment 
were almost dispersed.” *' 

“ Tliey have rallied again soon,” said the Major^ looking 
from the window on the dragoons, who were feeding their 
horses and refresliiiig themselves beside the brook. 

“Yes,” answered Claverhouse, “my blackguards had 
little temptation either to desert;, or to straggle farther 
than they were driven by their first panic. 'Bhere ^ 
small friendship and scant courtesy between them 'and 
the boors of this country; every village they pass Js 
likely to rise on them, and so the scoundrels are driveh 
back to their colours by a wholesome terror of spits, pike-, 
staves, liay-forks, and broom-sticks. — But now Jet us talk 
about your plans and wants, and the means of corres- 
ponding with you. To tell you the truth, I doubt being 
able to make a long stand at Glasgow, even wj^en T have 
joined my Lord Ross ; for this transient and #?-?cidental 
success of the fanatics will raise the devil through all the 
western counties.” 

They then discussed Major Bellenden's . moans of 
defence, find settled a plan of correspondence, in case a 
general insurrection took place, as was to be expected. 
Claverhouse renewed liis offer to escort the ladies to a 
place of safety ; but, all things considered, Major 
Bellenden thought they would be in equal safety at 
Tillietudlem. 

The Colonel then took a polite leave of Lady Margaret 
and Miss Bellenden, assuring them, that, though he was 
reluctantly obliged to leave them for the present in 
dangerous circumstimces, yet his earliest means should 
be turned to the redemption of liis character as a good 
knight and true, and ifiat they migJit speedily rely on 
hearing from or seeing him. 

“Full of doubt and apprehension, Lady Margaret was 
little able to reply to a speech so much in^ison with 
her usual expressions and feelings, but contmiW *1. herself 
with bidding Claverhouse farewml, and thanking him for 
the succours wliich he had promised to leave them. 
Edith longed to enquire the fate of Henry Morton, but 
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could^ find no ^pretext for doing so, and could only hope 
that it had made a subject ot some part of the long 
wivate communication which her uncle had held with 
C]averh<Suse. On this subject, however, she was dis- 
appointed ; foT- the old cavalier was so deeply immersed 
in the duties^of his own office, that he had scarce said a 
singld word to Claverhouse, excepting upon military 
matters, and most probably would have oeen equally 
forgetfub- had the fate of liis own son, iiistead of his 
friend’s, lain in the balance. 

Claverhouse now descended the bank on which the 
castle is founded, in order to put his troops again in 
motion, and Major Bellenden accompanied him to receive 
the detachment who were to be left in the tower. 

5 / “I shall leave Inglis with you,” said Claverhouse, “for, 
^s 1 am situated, I cannot spare an officer of rank ; it 
is all we can do, by our joint efforts, to keep the men 
together. But should any of our missing officers make 
their appearancci, I autliorize you to detain them ; for my 
fellows can with difficulty oe subjected to any other 
authority.” 

His troops being now drawn up, he picked out sixteen 
men by name, and committed tJiem to the command of 
Oorpora^^ ‘Inglis, whom he promoted to the rank of 
sergeant on the spot. 

‘^nd liarkye, gentlemen,” was his concluding harangue, 
“I leave you to defend the house of a lady, and under the 
command of her brother, Major Bellenden, a faithful 
servant to the king. You are to behave bravely, soberly, 
regularly, and obediently, and each of you shall be hand- 
somely rewarded on my return to relieve the garrison. 
In case of mutiny, cowardice, neglect of duty, or the 
slightest excess in tlie family, the provost-marshal 
and cord— you know I keep my word for good and 
evil.” 

He touclied his hat as lie bade tliem farewell, and shook 
hands cordially with Major Bellenden. 

“ Adieu,” he said, “ lyy stout-hearted old friend ! Good 
luck be with you, and bettei time^to us both.” 

The horsemen whom he commanded had been once 
more reduced to t^erable order by the exertions of Major 
Allan ; aiid) though shorn of their splendour, and with 
their ^il^;^,%^all besmirched, made •a •much more regular 
and military appearance on leaving, for the second time, 
the tower of Tulietudlem, than when they returned to it 
after their rout. 
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Major Bellenden, now left to his own resources, sent out 
several videttes, both to obtain supplies of provisions, and 
especially of meal, and to get knowledge of the motions of 
the enemy. All the news he could collect on the second 
subject tended to prove that the insurgiints meant to 
remain on the fieldf of battle for that night. they, 

also, had abroad tiieir detachments and advanced guards 
to collect supplies, and great was the doubt and mstress 
of those who received contrary orders, in the name of the 
King and in that of the Kirk ; the one commanding them 
to send provisions to victual the Castle of Tillietudlem, 
and the other enjoining them to forward supplies to the 
camp of tlie godly professors of true religion, now in arms 
for the cause of covenanted reformation, presently pitched 
at Drumclog, nigh to Loudon-Hill. Each summons closed 
with a denunciation of tire and sword if it was neglected ; 
for neither party could contide so far in tlie loyalty pr 
zeal of those whom they addressed, as to hope they would 
part with their proj^erty upon other terms. So that the 
poor people knew not what hand to turn themselves to ; 
and to say truth, tliere were some wJio turned themselves 
to more than one. 

“ Thir kittle ^ times will drive the wisest o' us^daft.”*^ said 
Niel Blane, the prudent host of the Howff * “bul I'se aye 
keep a calm sough.'^ — Jenny, what meal is ir-thegimel?”* 

“Four bows® o' aitmeal, twa l>ows o' tear, and twa 
bows o' pease,” was Jenny’s reply. 

“Aweel, hinny,” continued l^ic?l Blane, sighing deeply, 
“ let Baulciy drive the pease and bear meal to the camp at 
Drumclog — he's a wing, and was the auld gudewife's 
pleughman — the mashlum bannocks will suit their muir- 
land stamachs weel. He maun say it's the last unce o* 
meal in the house, or, if he scruples to tel] a lie, (as it's no 
likely he will when it’s for the gude o' the house,) he niay 
wait till Duncan Glen, the auld drucken trooper, drives 
up the aitmeal to Tillietudlem, wi' my dutifu' service to 
my leddy and the Major, and I liaena as muckle left as 
will mak my parritch ; and if Duhcan manage right, 111 
gie him a tass o’ whisky shall mak the blue low come out 
at his mouth.” 

“ And what are we to eat oursells then, father,” asked 
Jenny, “ when we hae sent awa the haill meaUn the ark ® 
and the girnel ? ” " ^ 

“ We maun gar wheat-flour serve us for a blink,” ^ said 

> Vexatious. 2 Mad. * Keep quiet. ^ Granary, 

a Bolls. ^ Meal chest. ' Short time. 
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Niel, in a tone of resignation ; “ it’s no that ill food, 
though far frae ))eing sae hearty or kindly to a Scotch- 
man’s stamach as the cumey aitmcal is ; the Englishers 
live amaistupon’t; but, to be sure, the pock-puddings ken 
nae better.” 

Whik' the prudent and peaceful endeavoured, like Niel 
Blane, to make fjiir weather with both parties, those who 
had more nublic (or party) spirit began to take arms on 
all sides. The royalists in the country were not numerous, 
but wei'e respectable from their- fortune and influence, 

► being chiefly landed proprietor's of ancient descent, who, 
with their brothers, cousirr.s, and deperrdents to tlie ninth 
generatiorr, as well as their donrestic servants, fomed a 
sort of militia, capable of deferrding their own |)ecl-houses 
hgainst*" detached bodies of the insurgents, of resisting 
'their demand of supplies, and interceptirtg those which 
were smrt to the prestryb'rian camp by other's. The news 
tliat the Tower of Tilliotudlem was to Ire defended against 
the irrsurgeirts, atlbrded great coui’agc and support to 
these feudal volunb'ers, who considered it as a stronghold 
•to which they might retreat, in case it should become 
impossible for them to uraintain the desultory war they 
■were now r.lrout to wage. 

'■ On the other hand, the towns, the villages, the farm- 
houses, th,e properties of small heritors, sent forth 
numerous recruits to the presbyteriaii interest. These 
men had Ixren the pi'inciiral sufferers during the oppression 
of the time. Their minds were fretted, .soui-ed, and driven 
to desperation, by the various exactions and cruelties to 
which they had been subjected ; and, although by no 
‘means united among themselves, either concerning the 
purpose of this fonnidable insurrection, or the means by 
wMch that purpose was to be obtained, most of them 
considered it as a door opened by Providence to obtain 
the liberty of conscience of which they lu^ been long 
deprived, and to shake themselves free of a ty^ranny, 
directed both against body and soul. Numbers of these 
men, therefore, took tip anus ; and, in the phrase of their 
time and party, prepared to cast in their lot with the 
victors of Loudon-hifl. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Anatiiax. I do not like the man : He is n licathA, ' 
And speaks the lun^nia^e of Caniutn truly. « 

Tribulation. You must await his ealiing. and the coming 
Of the good spirit. Yon did ill to upbraid him. 

The Alvhvmist^ ^ 


We return to Henry Morton, wlioni we loft on the field 
of battle. He was eating, by one of the watclj -fires, his 
portion of the provisions wJiieli had been distributed to 
the army, and musing deeply on the path whicli he was 
next to pursue, when Burley suddenly came up to him, 
accompanitxl by the young minister, whose oxnbrtation* 
after tlie victory had iiroduced such a. powerful efiect. • ' 

“ Henry Moi"ton,” said Balfour abruptly, “the council 
of the army of the Covenant, confiding that the son of 
Silas Morton can never prove a lukew'arm Laodicean, or 
an indifferent Gallic, in this groat day, have nominated 
you to be a cai)tain of tiieir host, witJi the riglit of a vot<^ 
in their council, and all authority fitting for an officer 
who is to command Ciiristhm men,” 

“Mr Balfour,” replied Morton, without hesVoation, “I 
feel this mark of confidence, and it is not s?nri>rising that 
a natural sense of the injuries of my country, not to 
mention those 1 have sustained in my own person, should 
make me sufficiently willing to draw my sword for liberty 
and freedom of conscience. But 1 will own to you, that 
I must be better satisfied concerning the princijfies ou 
which you bottom your cause qvo 1 can agree to take a’ 
command amongst you.” 

“And can you doubt of our principles,” answered 
Burley, “since we have stated them to be the reformation 
both oi church and state, the rebuilding of tlie decayed 
sanctuary, t!ie gatheiing of the disixu-sed saints, and the 
destruction of the man of sin ? ” 

“I will own franijfly, Miv Balfbur,” replied Morton, 
“ much of this sort of language, which, I observe, is so 
powerful with others, is entirely lost on me. It is proper 
you should be aware of this before viVi commune further 
together.” (The young clergyman here deeply.) 

“1 distress you, sir,” said Slorton ; “but, penmps, it is 
because you will not hear me out. 1 revere the Scripturr^s 
as deeply as you or any Christian can do. I look into 
them with humble hope of extracting a rule of conduct. 
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and a law of salvation. But I expect to find this by an 
examination of tlieir general tenoi‘, and of tlie spirit wliich 
they uniformly breathe, and not by wresting particular 
passages from their context, or by the application of 
Scriptural phrases to circumsijinces and events with which 
thw h«*»,’ 0 often a ery slender relation.” 

The young divine seemed shocked and thunderstruck 
with this declaration, and was about to remonstrate. 

Hush, Ephraim ! ” said Burley, “remember he is but 
as a babe in swaddling clothes. — Listen to me^Aloi'ton. I 
will spe^ak to thee in the worldly language oi tliat carnal 
reason, which is, for the present, thy blind and imperfect 
guide. What is the object for Avhich thou art content to 
draw tliy sword ? Is it not that the church and state 
^ould ho reformed by t.hci free voice of a free parliament, 
'wth such laws as sliall lioreaftcr prevent the executive 
yvernment from spilling the blood, torturing and im- 
prisoning the persons, exhausting the estates, and 
trampling upon the consciences ot men, at their own 
wicked pleasure?” 

“Most certainly,” said Morton ; “such I esteem legiti- 
mate causes of wai^fare, and for such I will fight while I 
can wield a sword.” 

“Nav, but,” said Macbriar, “ye handle tliis matter too 
tenderly; nov will my conscience permit mo to fard^ or 
daub over the causes of divine wrath ” 

“ Bcace, Ephraim Macbnar ! ” again interrupted Burley. 

“ I will not peace,” said the young man. “ Is it not the 
cause of my Master who hath sent me? Is it not a 
k profane ana Erastian destroying of liis authority, usurpa- 
tion of Ids power, denial of his name, to place either King 
or Parliament in Ins place as the master and governor of 
Ids household, the adulterous husband of Ids spouse ?” 

“You speak well,” said Burley, dragging him aside, 
“ but not wisely ; your own eai^s liave heard this night in 
council how this scattered nminant are broken and 
divided, and would ye now make a veil of separation 
between them? Wodld yc^ build wall Avith imslaked 
mortar ? — if a fox go up, it Avill breach it.” 

“I know,” said the young clergyman, in rejily, “that 
thou art faithful, hvAiest, and zealous, oven unto slaying ; 
but, beliey^, vae this worldly craft, this temporizing with 
sin and aVixH infirmity, is in itself a falling aAvay ; and I 
fear me Heaven will not honour us to do much more for 
His glory, when we seek to carnal cunning and to a 

» Paint. 
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fleshly arm. Tlie sanctified end must oe wrought by 
sanctified means.” 

“I tell thee,” answered Balfour, “thy zeal is too rigid 
in this matter ; w’e cannot yet do without the help of the 
Laodiceans and tlic Erastians ; we mutt e;*dure for a 
space tlie indulged in the midst of the council — +he sons 
of Zeruiah are yet too strong for us.” 

“ I tell thee 1 [like it not,” said Macbriar ; “ God can 
w’ork deliverance by a few’ as well as by a multitude. 
The host of the faithful that was broken upon Pentland- 
hills, paid but the litting penalty of acknowledging the « 
carnal interest of that tyrant and oppressor, Charles 
Stewart,” 

“Well, then,” said Balfour, “tliou knowest tJie healing 
resolution that th(^ council liave adopted, — to •make u 
comprehending declaration, that may suit the tend i.* 
consciences of all w ho groan under the yoke of our prese* t 
oppressors. Return to the council if tliou wilt, and g6t 
them to recall it, and send fortli one upon narrower 
grounds. But abide not here to hinder my gaining over 
this youth, wdioin my soul travails for ; his name alone 
wull call fortli hundreds to our banners.” 

“Do as thou wilt, then,” said Macbriar; “liut 1 will 
not assist to nusl(?ad the youth, nor bring'^^liirn into 
jeopardy of life, unless upon such grounds.jis will ensure 
Iiis eternal reward,” 

The more artful Balfour then dismissed the impatient 
preacher, find returned to his proselyte. 

That wc may be (uiabled to dispense with detailing at 
length the arguments by wdiich he urg(‘d Morton to join , 
the insurgents, w^e shall take tliis opportunity to give, a' 
brief sketch of the person liy whom th(*y wwe used, and 
the motives which ho had for interesting himself so 
deeply in the conversion of young Morton to liis cfiuse. 

John Balfour of Kinloch, or Burley, for he is designated, 
both ways in the liistoiies and proclamations of that 
melancholy period, w^as a gentleman of some fortune, and 
of good family, in the county of ^^ife, and had been a 
soldier from his youtli upwards. In the younger part of 
his life he had been wild and licentious, but had early 
laid aside open profligacy, and embraced the strictest 
tenets of Calvinism. Unfortunately, habits of excess 
and intemperance weVe more easily rooted oyit of his 
dark, saturnine, and enterprising spirit, than the vices of 
revenge and ambition, which continued, notwithstanding 
his religious professions, to exercise no small sway ove* 
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his mind. Daring in design, precipitate and violent in 
execution, and going to the very extremity of the most 
rigid recusancy, it was his ambition to place himself at 
the head of the presbyterian interest. 

To attain thij eminence among the whigs, he had been 
active sin attending tlieir conventicles, and more than 
once liad commanded them when they appeared in arms, 
and beat^i off the forces sent to disperse tliem. At 
length the gratification of his own tierce enthusiasm, 
joined, as some say, with motives of private revenge, 
placed him at the liead of that party wJio assassinated 
the Primate of Scotland, as the author of the sufferings 
of the presbyterians. The violent measures adopted by 
government to revenge this deed, not on the perpetrators 

t y, btit on the wliole professors of the religion to which 
y belonged, together vrith long previous sufferings, 
hout any prospect of deliverance, except by force of 
IIS, occasioned the insurrection, whicli, as we have 
already seen, commenced by the deieat of Claverhouse in 
the bloody skirmish of Loudon-hill. 

Put Burley, notwithstanding the share he had in the 
victoi'y, was far from finding liimself at the summit 
,wliich his ambition aimed at. Tliis was partly owing to 
the varicas opinions entertained among the insurgents 
concerning the murder of Arclibishoi> Sharpe. The more 
violent among them did, indeed, apjirove of this act as 
a deed of justice, executed upon a persecutor of God’s 
church through the immediate inspiration of the Deity ; 
but tlie greater par^^ of the presbyterians disowned the 
. deed as a crime highly culpable, .although they admitted, 

' that the Archbishops puinsliment had by no means ex- 
ceeded his deserts. The insurgents difiered in another 
main point, which has been alre^idy touched upon. The 
more warm and extr.avagant fanatics condemned, as 
guilty of a pusillanimous abandonment of the rights of 
the cliui'ch, those pre.achcrs and congregations who were 
contented, in any m.anner, to exercise tlieir religion 
through the permissmn of the ruling government. This, 
they said, was a.bsolute Erastianism, or subjection of the 
church of God to the regulations of an earthly govern- 
ment, and thcrefo e but one degree better than prelacy 
or popery.— Again, the more moderate party were con- 
tent tl> .Alow the king’s title to the t’hrone, and in secular 
. affairs to acknowledge his authority, so long as it w.as 
exercised with due regard to the liberties of the subject 
and ill conformity to the laws of the realm. But the 
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tenets of the wilder sect, callecL froja their leader 
Richard Cameron, hy the name oi Cameronian& went 
the length of disowning the reigning monarch, and every 
one of his successors, who should not acknowledge the 
Solemn League and Covenant. The se'sds of disunion 
were, therefore, thickly sown in this ill-fa+ed paiiy ; and 
Balfour, however enthusiastic, and however much at- 
tached to tJie most violent of those tenets which we have 
noticed, saw nothing but ruin to the generlJl cause, if 
they were insisted on during this crisis, when unity was 
of so much consequence. Hence he disapproved, as we • 
have seen, of the honest, downright, and ardent zeal of 
Macbriar, and was extremely desirous to receive the 
assistance of the moderate party of presbyterians in the 
immediate overthrow of the government, witli tJiie hop&' 
of being hereafter able to dictates to them what should,'^ 
substituted in its place. 

He was, on this account, particularly anxious to secure 
the accession of Henry Morton to the cause of the 
insurgents. The memory of Jiis father was generally 
esteemed among the presbyterians; and as few persons 
of any decent quality had joined the insurgents, this 
young man’s family and juospects were sucl' as almost 
ensured his being chosen a leader. Througl Morton’s 
means, as lieing the son of his ancient comrade, Burley 
conceived he might exercise some influence over tlie more 
liberal part of the army, and ultimately, perhaps, in- 
gratiate himself so far wdth tliem, as to be chosen 
coramander-in-cliieL which was the mark at which his 
ambition aimed. He had, therefore, without waiting till_ 
any other person took up the subjec^ exalted to the ‘ 
council the talents and disposition of Morton, and easily 
obtained his elevation to the painful rank of a leader in • 
this disunited and undisciplined army. 

The arguments by which Balfour pressed Morton to 
accept of this diingerous promotion, as soon as he had 
gotten rid of his less wary and uncompromising com- 
panion, Macbriar, were sufficiently artrul and urgent, 
lie did not aflect either to ueny or to disguise that the 
sentiments which he himself entertained concerning 
cliurch government, went as far as tl)i«se of tlie preacher 
who had just left them ; but he argued, that when tlie 
afiairs of the natiofri svere at such a aespeMwte crisis, 
minute difference of opinion should not prevent those 
who, in general, wislied well to their oppressed country ► 
from drawing their swords in its behalf. Many of the 
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subjects of divi>sion, as, for example, that concerning the 
Indulgence itself, arose, he observed out of circumstances 
which would cease to exist, provided their attempt to 
free the ^country should be successful, seeing that the 
presbytery,, bekig in that case triumphant, would need to 
make, no such compromise with the government, and, 
consequently, with the abolition of the Indulgence all 
discussion of its legality would be at once ended. He 
insisted nS^iich and strongly upon the necessity of taking 
advantage of this favom-able crisis, upon the certainty of 
their being joined by the force of the whole western 
shires, and upon the gross guilt wliich those would incur, 
who, seeing tlie distress of the country, and the in- 
creasing tyranny with which it was governed, should, 
fear or indifference, withhold their active aid from 
^le good cause. 

Morton w-anted not these arguments to induce him to 
Yoin in any insurrection, which might appear to have a 
feasible prospect of freedom to the country. He doubted, 
indeed, greatly, whether the present attempt was likely 
to be supported by the strength sufficient to ensure 
success, or by the wisdom and liberality of spirit neces- 
sary to mh'ke a good us(* of the advantages that might be 
gained. « Cpon the whole, however, considering the 
wrongs he had personally endured, and those winch ho 
had seen daily inflicted on his fellow -subjects ; meditatiiig 
also upon the precarious and dangerous situation in 
which he already stood with relation to the government, 
lie conceived himstir, in every point of view, called upon 
to join the body of presbytenans already in arms. 

But wliile he expressed to Burley Ids acquiescence in 
the vote which liad named him a leader among the in- 
surgents, and a member of their council of war, it was 
not without a qualification. 

“I am willing,” he said, “to contribute everything 
within my limited power to effect the emancipation of 
my country. But do not iidst^ike me. I disapprove, in 
the utmost degree, ^of the action in which tins rising 
seems to have origin ateu ; and no arguments should 
induce mo to join it, if it is to be carried on by such 
measures as that with which it has commenced.” 

Burley’s blood ruslied to his face, giving a ruddy and 
dark gl io his swarthy brow. 

“You mean,” he said, in a voice which he designed 
should not betray any emotion — “You mean the death of 
James Sharpe 1” 
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“Frankly” answered Morton, “such is fliy meaning.” 

“You imagine, then,” said Burley, “that the Almighty, 
in times of difticulty, does not raise up instruments to 
deliver his cl lurch from her oppressors? You are of 
opinion that the justice of an execution consists, not in 
the extent of the sufferer’s crime, or in his having merited 
punishment, or in the wholesome and salutary effect 
which that example is likely to produce upon jfther evil- 
doers, Imt hold that it rests solely in the robe of the judge, 
the height of the bench, and the A oice of the dooinster ? 
Is not just punishment justly infficted, whether on the 
scaffold or the moor? And whei‘c constituted judges, 
from cowardice, or from having cast in their lot with 
transgressors, suffer them not only to pass at liberty ^ 
through the land, but to sit in the high places, and dy^^ 
their garments in the Iffood of the saints, is it not w^/^; 
done in any brave spirits who shall draw tlieir privatl^' 
SAvords in the public cause?” 

“I have* no Avish to judge this individual action,” replied 
Morton, “further than is necessary to make you fully 
aware of my princiiiJf*s. I therefore repeat, that Mie 
case you have suiiposod does not satisfy my judgment. 
TJiat the Almighty, in his mysterious T)i*ovi(^'*nce, may 
bring a bloody man to an end deservedly bloddy, do(*s 
not vindicate those avIio, Avithout authority, of any kind, 
take upon tliemsclA’es to be the, instruin(‘nts of execu- 
tion, and presume to call tliem tlu* ex(‘cutors of divine 
vengeance.” 

“And were Ave not so?” said J>url(\y, in a tone of iierce 
enthusiasm.^ “Were not we— Avas not eveiyinie. who 
oAvned the interest of the Co\T*naiited Cliurcli of Scot- 
land, bound hy iliat coA'enant to cut off tlie Judas wJio 
had sold the cause of God for fifty tliousand inerks a- 
year ? Had A^’e met him by the Avay as he came doAvn 
from London, and tiiero smittmi him vvitii th(‘ edge of the 
sword, Avo had done but the duty of men faitliful to our 
cause, and to our oaths recorded in lieavcn. Was not the 
execution itself ti pi-oof of om* Avanvint? Did not the 
T,iOrd deliver him into fJlir hands, when we looked out but 
for one of his inferior tools of persecution ? Did wc not 

E ray to be resolved liow we snould ac^-, and was it not 
orne in on our liearts as if it bad been written on them 
with the point of a diahiond, ‘Ye shall surely t;fke him 
and slay him ?’ — Was not the tragedy full half an hour 
in acting ere the sacrifice was completed, and tliat in an 
open heath, and within the patrols of their garrisons — 
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and yet who iiiierrupted the great work ? — ^What dog so 
much as bayed us during the pursuit, the taking, the 
slaying, f^nd the dispersing? Then, who will say — who 
dare say, that a mightier arm than ours was not herein 
revealea ? • 

deceive yourself, Mr Balfour,” said Morton; 
‘‘ such circumstances of facility of execution and escape 
have of tep,, attended the commission of the most enormous 
crimes. — But it is not mine to judge vou. I have not 
forgotten that the way was opened to the former 
liberation of Scotland by an act of violence which no 
man can justify, — the slaughter of Gumming by the 
hand of Kobcrt Bruce ; and, tlujrefore, condemning 
^his action, as I do and must, I am not unwilling to 
^ipposS that you may have motives vindicating it in 
own eyes, though not in mine, or in those of sober 
i^ason. I only now mention it, because I desire you 
to understand, tliat 1 join a cause supported l>y men 
engaged in open war, wliich it is proposed to carry on 
according to the rules of civilised nations, without, in 
"j'^any respect, aj)pi'oving of the act of violence wliich gave 
immediate^ rise to it.” 

Balfour « bit his lip, and with dithculty suppressed a 
violent Answer. lie perceived, with disappointment, 
that, upon joints of principle, his young brotlicr-in- 
arins possessed a clearness of judgment, and a firmness 
of mind, which afl’orded but little hope of his being able 
to exert that degree of influence ovt‘r him which he had 
expecti'd to possess. After a inoment^s pause, however, 
f ho said, witli coolness, “My conduct is open to men and 
angels. The deed was not, done in a corner ; I am h(*re 
in arms to avow it, and care not where, or by whom, I 
am called on to do so ; whether in the council, tlie field 
of battle, the place of execution, or the day of the last 
great trial. 1 will not now discuss it further with one 
who is yet on the other side of the veil. But if you will 
cast ill your lot wdth us as a brother, eoiiio with me to 
the council, who are still sitting, to arrange th(» future 
inarcli of th(j army and the means of improving our 
\ictory. 

Morton ai'ose anril followed him in silence ; not greatly 
delighted with liis associate, and better satisfied with tlie 
general justice of thi? cause wJiiclf lie had espoused, than 
either with the measuri's or the motives of many of those 
who were embarked in it. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

And look how many Grecian tents do stand 

HoUow upon this pluin—so many hollow factions, o 

Troif^ and Crej^tida. 

In a hollow of the hill, about a quarter of a mile from 
the field of battle, was a sheplierd's hut ; tT miserable 
cottage, which, as the only enclosed spot Avithin a mod- 
erate distance, the leaders of the presbyterian army 
had chosen for their council-house. Towards this spot 
Burley guided Morton, who was surprised, as he ap- 
proached it, at the multifarious contusion of sounds 
which issued from its precincts. The calm and anxioi^ 
gravity which it might be supposed would liave preside 
in councils held on such important subjects, and at*^* 
period so critical, seemed to have given place to discoi ci 
wild, and loud uproar, wliich fell on the ear of their new 
ally as an evil augury of tJicir future measures. As they 
approached the door, they found it open indeed, b\it 
choked up with the bodies and heads of countrymen^ who, 
though no members of the council^ felt no scruple in in- 
truding themselves upon deliberations in whichc.they were 
so deeply interested. By expostulation, bv threats, and 
even by some degree of violence, Burley, tne sternness of 
whose character maintained a sort of superiority ovei* these 
disorderly forces, compelled the intruders to retire, and, 
introducing Morton into the cottage, secured the door 
behind them against imixjrtinent curiosity. At a less 
agitating moment, the young man might have been 
entertained with the singular scene of whicli lie now 
found himself an auditor and a spectator. 

The precincts of the gloomy and ruinous hut were 
enlightened partly by some furze which blazed on the 
hearth, the smoke whereof, having no legal vent, eddied 
around, and formed over the heads of the assembled 
council a clouded canopy, as opaque as their metaphysical 
theology, tlirough whfcli, likff stars tlirough mist, were 
dimly seen to twinkle a few blinking candles, or rather 
rushes dipped in tallow, the property ^f the poor owner 
of the cottage, which were stuck to the walls by patches 
of wet clay. This broken and dusky light showedimany a 
countenance elated with spiritual pride, or rendered dark 
by tierce enthusiasm ; and some wliose anxious, wander- 
ing, and uncertain looks, showed they felt themselves 
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rashly embarked in a cause which they had neither 
courage nor conduct to bring to a good issue, yet knew 
not how to abandon, for very shame. They were, indeed, 
a doubtful* and disunited body. The most active of their 
number were tfeose concerned with Burley in the death 
of the i^rimate, four or five of whom had found their way 
to Loudon-hill, together with other men of the same 
relentless and uncompromising zeal, who had, in various 
ways, giveii desperate and uni)ardoiiable ofibiice to the 
government. 

» With them were mingled their preachers, men who had 
spurned at the indulgence offered by government, and 
preferred assembling their flocks in tlie wilderness, ^ 
.^oishipping in temples built by human hands, if thei’ 
^ping tiie latter sJiould be construed to admit any right 
the part of their rulers to interfere with the supre- 
■^S-cy of the Kirk. Tlie other class of counsellors were 
sucli gentlemen of small fortune, and substantial farmers, 
as a sense of intolerable oppression had induced to take 
arms and join the insurgents. These also had their 
clergymen with tlioin, and such divines, having iminy of 
tliem taken advantage of the indulgence, were i>repared 
to resist tly 3 measures of tlu‘ir more violent brethren, who 
proposed declaration in which they should give testi- 
mony against the warrants and instructions for indul- 
gence as sinfifi and unlawful acts. This delicate question 
had been passed oyer in silence in the first draught of 
the manifestos whi cl i they intended to publish, of the 
reasons of their gatlieiing in arms ; but it had been 
stirred anew during Balfour's absence, and, to his great 
• vexation he now found that both parties had opened 
upon it in full cry, Macbriar, Kettledrummle, and other 
teachers of tlie wanderers, being at the very spring-tide 
of polemical discussion with reier Poundtext, the in- 
dulged pastor of Milnwood's parish, who, it seems, had 
e'en girded himself with a broadsword, but, ere he was 
called upon to fight for tlie good cause of presbytery in 
tlie field, was manfully defending his own dogmata in 
the council. It was the <#11 of tlfis conflict, maintained 
chiefly between Poundt^jxt and Kettledrummle, together 
with the clamour^ of their adherents, which had saluted 
Morton's ears upon approaching the cottiige. Indeed, as 
, both th« divines were men welU^fted with words and 
lungs, and each fierce, ardent, ami intolerant in defence 
of his own doctrine, prompt in the recollection of texts 
wherewith they battered each other without mercy, and 
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deeply impressed with the importance oi the subject of 
discussion, the noise of the debate betwixt them fell 
little short of that which might have attended an actual 
bodily conflict. 

Burley, scandalized at the disunion iirmpKed in this 
virulent strife of tongues, interposed between the^isput* 
ants, and, by some general remarks on tlie unseasonable- 
ness of discord, a soothing address to the vanity of each 
party and tlie exertion of the authority which iiis services 
in that day’s victory entitled him to assume, at length 
succeeded in prevailing upon tliem to adjourn farther 
discussion of the controversy. But althougli Kettle- 
drummle and Pound text were thus for tlie time silenced, 
they continued to eye each other like two dogs, whol; 
having been separated by the authority of tlieir Inastepr 
while tigliting, have retreated, each beneath the chair erf 
his owner, still watcliing each other’s motions, aha 
indicating, by occasional growls, by the erected bristles 
of the back and ears, and by the red glance of the eye, 
that their discord is unappeased, and that they only wait 
the first opportunity afforded by any general moveinent 
or commotion in the company, to fly once mo!*e at eacli 
other’s throats. ^ 

Balfour took advantage of the momentary* pause to 
present to the council Mr Henry Morton of Milnwood, as 
one touched witli a sense of the evils of the times, and 
willing to peril goods and life in the precious cause for 
whicli his father, the renowned Silas Morton, had given 
in his time a soul -stirring testimony. Morton was 
instantly received with the right hand of fellowship by 
his ancient pastor, Poundte^xt^ and by those among the 
insurgents who supported the more moderate principles. 
The others muttered something about Erastianism, and 
reminded each other in whispers, that Silas Morton, once 
a stout and worthy servant of the Covenant, h;id been a 
backslider in the day when the resolutioners had led the 
way in owning the authority of Charles Stewart, thereby 
malcing a gap whereat the pr(\sent tyrant was afterwards 
brought in, to the opjltession "lioth of Kirk and country. 
Tliey added, however, that, on this great day of calling, 
they would not refuse society with aoy who should put 
hand to the plough ; and so Morton was installed in his 
olflee of leader and* Counsellor, if not with *Zhe full 
approbation of his colleagues, at least without any formal 
or avowed dissent. They proceeded, on Burley’s motion, 
to divide among themselves the command of the men who 
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had assembled} and wliose numbers were daily increasing. 
In this partition, the insurgents of Poundtext's pari^ 
and congregation were naturally placed under the com- 
mand of Morton ; an arrangement mutually agreeable to 
both partidSj as^he was recommended to their confidence, 
as welijjy his ^personal qualities as his having been born 
among them. 

Wlien this task was accomplished, it became necessary 
to determftie what use w'as to be made of their victory. 
Morton’s heart throbbed high when he heard the Tower 
of Tillietudlem named as one of the most imj^ortant 
positions U) be seized upon. It commanded, as we liave 
often noticed, the pass between the more wild and the 
^nore feiiiile country, and must furnish, it was plausibly 
l^-rged, **a stronghold and place of rendezvous to the 
ijiavaliers and nialignants of the district, supposing the 
insurgents were to march oiiAvard and leave it uninvested. 
This measure was particularly urged as necessary by 
Poundtext and those of his immediate followers, whose 
habitations and families might be exposed to great 
severities, if this strong phicc were permitted to remain 
in possession of tlio royalists. 

‘^t opin^” said Poundtext, — for, like the other divines 
of the pe^'iod, he liad no liesitation in ofiering liis advice 
^pon military mattei’s of whi<?h he was profoundly 
ignorant, - “1 opine thfit we should take in and raze that 
stronghold of the woman Lady Margaret Bellenden, even 
though we should build a fort and raise a mount against 
it ; for the race is a rebellious and a bloody race, and 
their hand has been heavy on the children of the 
Covenant, botli in the former and the latter times. Their 
hook liath been in our noses, and tlieir bridle betwixt our 
jaws.” 

“What are their means and men of defence?” said 
Burley “ The place is strong ; but I cannot conceive 
that two women can make it good against a host.” 

“There is also,” said Poundtext, “Harrison the steward, 
and John Gudyill, even the lady’s chief butler, who 
boasteth himself a man of war fiom his youth upward, 
and who spread the banner against the good cfiuse with 
that man of Beliai, James Grahame of Montrose.” 

“ Pshaw ! ” returned Burley, scornfully, “ a butler ! ” 

“ Albn!), there is that ancient madignaiit,” replied Pound- 
text, “ Miles Bellenden of Charnwood. whose hands have 
been dipped in the blood of the saints.*’ 

“7" Viat,” said Burley, “be Miles Bellenden, the brother 
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of Sir Arthur, ho is one wJjoso sword wilJ^ not turn back 
from battle ; but he must now bo stricken in years.” 

“ There was word in the country as I i‘ode alpng,” said 
another of the council, “that so soon as tliey heard of the 
victory wliich has been given to us, thoy^auad shut the 
gates of the toAver, and called in men, f^ind C9&loctpd 
ammunition. They were ever a liorc(‘ aiid a malignant 
house.” 

“We will not, with my consent,” said Burley, “engage 
in a siege which may consume time. We must rush 
forward, and follow our advantage by occupying Glasgow ; 
for I do not fear that the troops we have this day beaten, 
even wdth the assistance of my Lord Boss’s regiment, 
will judge it safe to await our coming.” f 

“Howbeit,” said Poundte^xt, “avc may disj^lay a banner* 
before the Tower, and Idow a trumpet, aiid summon tbem^^ 
to come fortli. it may be that tliey will give over the 
place into our mercy, tliough they be a rel^ollious people. 
And we will summon th(^ women to come forth of their ' 
stronghold, that is, Lady Margaret Bellenden and her 
gnand-daughter, and Jenny Dennison, wliich is a. girl of 
an ensnaring Qyo, and the other maids, and we will give 
them «a safe conduct, and send them in jxiace to tJie city, * 
even to the town of Edinburgh. But Jolin Gudyill, ana^ 
Hugh Harrison, and Miles Bellenden, wo will restrain ' 
with fetters of iron, o\o\i as th(\y, in times by past, have 
done to the martyred saints.” 

“Who talks of safe conduct and of j)eace ?” said a slirill, 
broken, and overstrained voice, from th(» crowd. 

“ Peace, brother Habakkuk,” said Macliriar, in a 
soothing tone, to the speaker. 

“I will not liold my peace,” reiterated the strange and 
unnatural voice ; “ is this a time to speak of jjeace, when 
the eartli quakes, and the mountains are rent, and the 
rivers are changed into blood, and the two-edgea sword is 
drawn from the sheath to drink gore as if it were water, 
and devour flesh as the fire devours dry stubble ? ” 

While he spoke thus, the or^itor struggled foward to 
the inner part of the Circle, and presented to Morton’s 
■wondering ctcs a figure worthy of such a voice and such 
language. The rags of a dress which had once been 
blaqk, added to the tattered fragments of a shepherd’s 
plaid, composed a cov^tig scarce fit for the purpdiEies of 
weency, much less for those of warmth or comtortir A 
b^rd, as white as snow, hung down on his breast, 
and mingled with bushy, uncombed, grizzled hair, which 
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hung in elf-locks around his wild and staring visage. 
The^ features seemed to he extenuated by penury and 
famine, uptil they hardly retained the likeness of a 
human aspect. T^he eyes, grey, wild, and wandering, 
evidently b^j^okined a bewildered imagination. He held 
in his h^viid a rusty sword, clotted with blood, as were his 
long leaii hands, which wore garnished at the extremity 
with nails j^ike eagle’s claws. 

“Tn the name of Heavcm ! who is he?” said iforton, in 
a whisper to Poundtext, surprised, shocked, and even 
startled, at this gliastly api^arition, which looked more 
like the rcisurrection of some caiiiiihal piiest, or druid red 
from his human sacrifice, than like an eai-thly mortal. 

“ It is Habakkuk Mucklewi'atli,” answered Poundtext, 
in the ^ime tone, “wliom the enemy have long detained 
in captivity in forts Jind castles, until his understanding 
hath departed from him, and, as 1 fear, an evil demon 
hath posse^ssed him. Nevertheless, our violent brethren 
will have it, that he speaketh of the spirit, and that tliey 
fructify by his pouring forth.” 

Here he wfis interrui)ted by Miicklewrath, who ciied in 
a voice tliat- ]nade the very beams of the roof quiver — 
“Who talk'? of peace and safe conduct? who speaks of 
mercy to Jie bloody house of the nialignants ? I say take 
tire infants and dash them against tlie stones ; take the 
daughters and the mothers of the house and hurl them 
from the battlements of their trust, that the dogs may 
fatten on their blood as they did on tliat of Jezabel, the 
spouse of Aliab, and that their carcasses may be dung to 
^ the face of tJie field even in the portion of their fathers ! ” 
“He speaks right,” said more than one sullen voice 
from behind ; “we will be honoured with little seiwice in 
tlie great cause, if we already make fair weather with 
Heaven’s enemies.” 

“ This is utter abomination and daring impiety^,” said 
Morton, unable to contain his indignation. “What 
blessing can you expect in a cause, in whicl) you listen to 
the mingled ravings of madness and atrocity ? ” 

“Hush, young man!” said Kettledrummle, “and re- 
serv^e thy censure for that for which thou canst render a 
reason. It is not for thee to judge into what vessels the 
spirit may be poured.” 

“We judge of the tree by the'Wuit,” said Poundtext, 
and allow not that to \ye of divine inspiration that 
contradicts the divine laws.” 

“You forget, brother Poundtext,” said Macbriar, “that 
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these are the latter days, when signs and wonders shall 
be multiplied.” 

Poundtext stood forward to reply; but, ere he could 
articulate a word, the insane preacher broke ’in witli a 
scream that drowned all competition. 

“Who talks of signs and wonders ^ Am -not 1 
Habakkuk Mucklewrath, whose name is changed to 
Magor-Missabib, because 1 am made a terror unt/O myself 
and unto all that are around me'/— I heard it — When did 
I hear it ? — Was it not in the Tower of the Bass, that 
overhangeth tlic wide wild sea?— And it howled in the 
winds, and it roared in tin; billows, and it screamed, and 
it whistled, and it clanged, witii the screams and tlie 
clang and the wlnstle of the sea-birds, as they floated^ 
and flew, and dropped, and dived, on the boson, of the 
waters. I saw it- -Where did I see it? — Was it not fronr 
the high peaks of Duiiliarton, wIkmi T looked westward 
upon tlie fertile land, and northward on the wild High- 
land hills ; when the clouds gathered .and the tempest 
came, and th(3 lightnings of heaven flaslu^d in sheets as 
wide as the bannWs of .an host? — What did 1 se(* -Dead 
corpses and wounded iior.s<is, lh(^ rushing together of 
battle, and garments rolled in blood. — Wh.at heard 1? — 
The voice that cned. Slay, sl.ay — smite — slay ui^terly— let 
not your eye have pity ! sl.ay utterly, old and - young, the 
m.aiflen, the child, ancl the w^om.au whose luj.ad is grey — 
Defile the house .and till the courts with the sl.ain ! ” 

“We receive the command,” exclaimed more th.an one 
of the company. “Six d.ays he hath not spoken nor 
broken bre.ad, and now his tongue is unloosed : — We 
receive the command ; .as he h.ath said, so will wtj do.” 

Astonished, disgusted, and horror-struck, at what he 
had seen and heard, MoHon turned away from the circle 
and left the cottage. He was followed by Burley, who 
had his ej’^e on his motions. 

“ Whither .are you going ? ” said the latter, taking him 
by the arm. 

“Anywhere, — I care not whither ;*but here I will abide 
no longer.” ” 

“Art thou so soon weary, young man?” answered 
Burley. “ Thy h.and is but now put^to the plough, and 
wouldst thou already abandon it ? Is this thy adherence 
to the cause of thy father? ” it 

“No cause,” replied Morton, indignantly — “no cause 
can prosper, so conducted. One party declares for the 
ravings of a bloodthirsty madman ; another leader is an 
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old scholastic pedant ; a third” — he stopped, and his com- 
panion continued th(i sentence — “Is a desperate homicide, 
thou wouldst say, like John Balfour of Burley? — I can 
bear thy misconstruction witliout resentment. Thou 
dost not consider, that it is not men of sober and self- 
seekin^»i minds, who arise in these days of wrath to 
execute judgment and to accomplish deli^'erance. Hadst 
thou ))ut seen the armies of England, during her Parlia- 
ment of 1640, whose ranks wei’e filled with st'ctaries and 
enthusiasts, Avilder than the anabaptists of Munster, thou 
wouldst liave had more cause to marvel ; and yet these 
men were nnconquered on the field, and their hands 
wrought mai‘vollous things for the liberties of the land.” 

“But their aflai»*s,” replied Morton, “ were wisely con- 
ducted, and tlio violence of their zeal expended itself 
In their exhortations and sermons, without bringing 
divisions into their counsels, or cruelty into their conduct. 
I have often heard my father say so, and protest, that he 
wondered at notliiiig so much as the contrast between the 
extravagance of their religious temets, and the wisdom 
and moderation witli wliich they conducted their civil 
and military aflf'airs. But our councils seem all one w'ild 
chaos of co: fusion.” 

**Thou iiiust have i>atience, Henry Morton,” answered 
Balfour ; “ thou must not leave tlie cause of thy religion 
and country either for one wild word, or one extravagant 
action. Hear me. I have already persuaded the wiser of 
our friends, that the counsellors arc too numerous, and 
that we cannot expect tiiat the Midianites shall, by so 
Jarge a number, be delivered into our hands. They have 
hearkened to iiiy voice, and our assemblies will be shortly 
reduced within such a number as can consult and act to- 
gether : an<l in them thou shalt hav e a free voice, as well 
as in ordering our affairs of war, and protecting those to 
whom me»*cy should be shown — Art thou now satisfied ?” 

“It will give me pleasure, doubtless,” answered Morton, 
“to be the means of sofUning the horrors of civil war; 
and I will not leave the pest I ha^’e tiiken, unless I see 
measures adopted at which my conscience revolts. But 
to no bloody executions after quarter asked, or slaughter 
without trial, will x lend countenance or sanction : and 
you may depend on my opposing tl»em, with both heart 
and hami, as constantly and resolutely, if attempted by 
our own followers, as when they are the work of the 
enemy.” 

Balfour waved his hand impatiently. 

5—15 
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“ Thou wilt find,” Jie said, “that the stubborn and hard- 
hearted generation with whom we deal, must be chastised 
with scorpions ere their hearts be humbled, and ere the^ 
accept tlie i)uuishment of their iniquity. Tlfe word is 
gone fortli against them, ‘ I will bring a ^.woi;:/! upon you 
that shall avenge the quarrel of my Coyeiiant^,' But 
what is done shall be done gravely, and witli discretion, 
like that of the worthy James Melvin, who executed 
judgment on the tyrant and oppressor, Cardin^ll Beaton.” 

“I own to you,” replied Morton, “that 1 feel still more 
abhorrent at cold-blooded and premeditated cruelty, than ^ 
at that which is practised in the lieat of zeal and resent- 
ment.” 

“Thou art yet but a youth,” replied Balfour, “and hast 
not learned how light in the balance are a few drops of 
blood in comparison to IIkj weight and importance oi tlifis 
great national testimony. But be not afraid ; thyself 
shall vote and judge in these matters; it may be we shall, 
see little cause to strive togt3ther anent them.” 

With this concession Morion was compelled to be satis- 
fied for the present ; and Burley left Jiim, advising Jiim to 
lie down and get some rest, ivs the host would probably 
move in the morning. 

“And you,” answered Morton, “do not you go to rest 
also ? ” 

“No,” said Burley; “my eyes must hot yet know 
slumber. This is no work to be done lightly ; J have yet 
to perfect the choosing of the committee of leaders, and I 
will call you by times in the morning to be present at 
their consultation.” 

He turned away, and left Morton to liis repose. 

The place in whicli lie found liimself was not ill adapted 
for the purpose, being a sJieltered nook, beneatli a large 
rock, well protected from the prevailing wind. A quan- 
tity of moss with which the ground was overspread, made 
a couch soft enough for one who had suffered so much 
hardship and anxiety. Morton wrapped himself in the 
horseman’s cloak which he had stHl retained, stretche4i 
himself on the ground, and had not long indulged in 
melancholy reflections on the state of the country, and 
upon his own condition, ere he was rel'o'ied from them by 
de^ and sound slumber. 

The rest of the army slept on the ground, dispersed in 
groups, which chose their beds on the fields as tliey could 
best find shelter and convenience. A few of the princiiia^ 
leaders held wakeful conference with Burley on the stiite 
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of their affairs, aind some watchmen were appointed who 
kept themselves on the alert by chanting psalms, or 
listening ip the exercises of tlie more gifted of their 
number. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Got with much case— now mcnily to liorsc, 

Henry IV. Part I. 

With the first peep of day Henry awoke, and found 
the faitliful Cuddie standing beside him with a portman- 
teau in his hand. 

‘ “I hjfti been just putting your honour’s things in 
readiness again ye were waking,” said Cuddie, “as is my 
duty, seeing ye hac been sae gude as to tak me into your 
SCI vice.'' 

“ I take you into my ser%dce, Cuddie ? ” said Morton, 
“you must be dreaming.” 

*“Na, na, stir,” answered Cuddie ; “ didna I say when I 
was tied on the liorse yonder, tliat if ever ye gat loose I 
would be yo,ur servant, and ye didna say no ? and if that 
isna hiring, X keiina what is. Yo gae me nae arles,' in- 
deed, but ye had gien me eneugh before at Milnwood.” 

“Well, Cuddie, it you insist on taking the chance of my 
unprosperous fortunes ” 

“Ou ay, I’se warrant us a’ jjrosper weel eneugh,” 
answered Cuddie, cheeiingly, “an anes my auld mitlicr 
was weel putten up. 1 liai^ begun the campaigning trade 
at an endT that is easy eneugh to learn.” 

“Pillaging, I suppose?” said Morton, “for how else 
could you come by tliat portmanteau ? ” ^ 

“ I wotna if it’s pillaging, or how ye ca't,” said Cuddie, 
“but it comes natural to a body, and it’s a profitable trade. 
Our folk had tirled'^ the dead dragoons as bare as baw- 
bees’* before we were loose amaist. — But when I saw the 
Wliigs a’ weel yokit by the^lugs* to Kettledruminle and 
the other chield, I set off at the lang trot on my ain 
errand and your honour’s, Sae I took up the syke’* a wee 
bit, away to the rigtit, where I saw tlie marks o’ mony a 
horsefoot, and sure eneugh I cam to a place where there 
had beei? some clean leatherin’, and a’ the puir chields 
were lying there buskit ** wi’ their claes just as they had 

‘ Earnest money. - Stripped. ^ Ha1fk>eiinies. 

' Ears. Trench. * Dressed, 
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put tlieiu oil tliat Tuorniiig — iiaebody liafi found out that 
p^se o’ cai'cages — and Avha suld be in tlie midst thereof 
(as my mitlier says) but our auld acquaintance, Sergeant 
Bothwell?” 

“Ay, has that man fallen V' said Morton. 

“Troth has he,” answered Cuddie ; “and his r&i i were 
open and his brow bent, and his teetli clenched thcgither, 
liKO the jaws of a trap for foumarts^ wlicn tJie spring’s 
doun — I was ainaist feared to look at him ; however, 1 
thought to liae turn alxiut wi’ him, and sac I e’en riped 
Jiis pouclies, as ]ie had dune mony an lionester man’s ; and 
here’s your ain siller again (or your uncle's, whicli is the 
same) tliat lie got at Alilnwood that unlucky night that 
made us a’ sodgers thegitlier.” 

“There can be no harm, Cuddie,” said Morfon, “in 
making use of tliis money, since w(' know liow he caiUe 
by it ; but you must divide with me.” 

“Bide awee, ^ bide a wee,” said Cuddle. “Weel, and 
tliere’s a bit ring he liad hinging in a black i*ibbon doun 
on Jiis breast. lam thinking it lias been a love^token, 
puir fallow — tliere s naebody sac rough but they hae aye, a 
kind heart to the lasses — and there’s a book wi’ a whoen 
papers, and 1 got twa or three odd things, tint Jll keep 
to mysell, forby,”^ " * 

“ Upon my word you have made a vei y successful foray 
for a beginner,” said his new master. • 

“ Haena I e’en now ? ” said Cuddie, with great exulta- 
tion. “I tauld ye I wasna that dooms'" stujiid, if it cam 
to lifting things.— -And forby, 1 line gotten twa gude liorse, 
A feckless loon® of a Straven wea\'ei’, lliat lias left his. 
loom and his bein ^ house to sit skirling on a cauld liilb 
.side, had catchcd twa dragoon naigs, aiid lie could neither 
gar them hup nor wind, sae he took a gowd*' noble for 
them baith — I suld hae tried him wi’ half the siller, but 
it's an unco ill place to get change in — Ye’ll find the 
.siller’s mis.sing out o’ Bothwell’s purse.” 

“ You have made a most excellent and useful purchase, 
('uddie ; but what is (hat portoanthau ? ” 

“The pockmantle?” answered Cuddie, “it was Lord 
Kyandale’s yesterday, and it’s yours the day. 1 fand it 
aliint the bush o’ broom yonder — ilka flog has its day — Ye 
ken what the auld sap^ says, 

* Take turn about, mitbev, quo’ Tam o' the Linn.’ * 

“And, speaking o’ that, I maun gang and see about my 

• l*<fle cals. - Scarelicd. “• Stay a little. * UcHldes. 
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miilior, puir aald body, if your honour liasna ony 
immediate com mauds.’" 

But, Cuddie,” said Morton, “ 1 really cannot take th^se 
things from you witliout some recompense.” 

“Hout answered Cuddie, “ye suld aye be 

takin^>,— for I’^compense, ye may tliink about that some 
other time — I hae seen gay weel to mysell wi’ some things 
that fit me better. What could I do wi' Lord Evandale’s 
braw claols? Sergeant Bothwell’s will serve me Aveel 
eneugh.” 

Not being able to prevail on the self -constituted and 
disinterested follower to accept of any thing for himself 
out of these warlike spoils, Morton resolved to take the 
first opportunity of returning Lord Evandale’s property, 
supposing him yet to be alive ; and, in the meanwhile, did 
not hesitate to avail himself of Cuddle’s prize, so far as to 
appropriaU* some changes of linen and other trifling 
articles amongst tliose of more value which the portiiian 
teau contained. 

He then hastily looked over the papers which were 
found in BothwelTs pocketf-lx>ok. These were of a mis- 
cellaneous descrii^tioii. The roll of his troop, with the 
names of those absent on furlough, memorandums of 
tavern-bi!ls, and lists of delinquents who might be made 
subje(5ts of fine and persecution, first presented thein- 
selves, along with a copy of a warrant from the IMvy 
Council to arrest certain XH^rsons of distinction therein 
named. In another jiocket of the book Avere one or tAvo 
commissions which Bothwell had held at different times, 
and certilicates of his serAuces abroad, in Avhich his 
courage and military talents were highly x^raised. But 
■the most remarkable x^axier was an accurate account of his 
genealogy, with reference to many documents for estab- 
lishment of its authenticity ; subjoined Avas a list of the 
ample possessions of tlie forfeited Earls of Bothwell, and 
a x>*'M*ficular account of the proiiortions in AvJiich King 
James VI. had bestoAved them on the courtiers and nobi 
lity by whose ckscenylants they were at present actually 
possessed ; bem^atli this list Avas written, in red letters, 
in the hand of the deceased, llawl lmmemm\ K. M. E. B., 
the initials probaWy intimating Francis Stewart, Earl of 
Botliwell. To these documents, which strongly x^<iinted 
the cliaracte? and feelings of tlidir’ deceased x^^oprietor, 
were added some which shoAved him in a light greatly 
different from that in which Ave Inwe hitherto presen teil 
him to the reader. 
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Ill a sofrc't pocket, of the book, wliich Morton did not 
djlscover without some, trouble, were one or two letters, 
written in a beautiful feuiaU* hand. Tliey ivete dated 
about twenty years back, bore no ‘'ddrcss, and were 
subscribed only by initial.s. Without having time to 
peruse them accurately, Morton percei^^ed tlofVt they 
contained the elegant yet fond expressions of female 
affection directed towards an object wliose jealousy tlioy 
endeavoured to soothe, and of whose hasty, suspicious, 
and impatient temper, tlK‘, wHter seemed gently to com 
plain. TJie ink of these manuscnpts had tfided by time, 
and, notwithstanding the great care whicli had obviously 
been taken for their preservation, they were in one or 
two places chafed so as to be illegible. 

“It matters not,” these words were written on tjtie 
envelope of that which had suffered most, “ I have them 
by heart.” 

With these letters was a lock of liair wrapped in a 
copy of verses, written obviously with a feeling, whicli 
atoned, in Morton’s opinion, for the roughness of the 
poetry, and the conceits with which it abounded, accord- 
ing to the taste of the period : 

Thy hue, dear pledge, is pure and bright, 

As in tlint wcll-reineinl>er'd nigtit, 

When first tliy mystic braid was w'ovc, <1 
And first my Agnes whisper'd love. 

Since then, how often hast tliou press’d 
The torrid zone of this wild breast, 

Whose %vrath and tiatc have sworn to dwell 
With tlie first sin whicli peopled hell; 

A breast whose blood's a troubled ocean, 

Kacb throb the earthquake's M’ilil commotion ! — 

O, if such clime thou canst endure, 

Yet keep thy hue unslaiii’d and pure. 

What conquest o'er eacli erring thought 
Of that fierce realm had Agnes wrought! 

I had not wander'd wild and wide. 

With such an angel for my guide; 

Nor heaven nor eailh could then reprove me, 

If she had lived, and lived to lore me. 

Not then this world's wild joys hod been 
To me one savage hunting-^ccnc, 

My sole delight the headlong race, ' 

And frantic hitn^ of the chase, 

To start, pursue, and bring to bay, 

Rush in, drag down, and rend my prey, 

Then from tiic caivjiss turn away; i 
Mine ireful mood had sweetness tamed, 

And soothed ca^h wound which pride Infiamad; — 

Ves, God and xnah might now approve me, 

If thou hodst lived, and lived to love me I 

he finished reading these lines, Morton could not 
forbear reflecting with compassion on tlic? fate of this 
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singular and most unJiapiw being, who, it ar 
wliile ill the lowest state of degradation, and almost of 
contempt had liis recollections continually lixed on the 
high station to which his birth seemed to entitle him ; 
and, while^.pluil!^ed in gross licentiousness, was in secret 
lixikiliy back with bitter remorse to the period of his 
youth, during wliich he had nourished a virtuous, though 
unfortunate attachment. 

“Alas l^what are we,” said Morton, “that our best and 
most praiseworthy feelings can be thus debased and 
depraved — that honourable pride can sink into haughty 
and desperate indiiference for general opinion, and tlie 
sorrow of blighted affection inliabit the same bosom 
which license, revenge, and rapine, have chosen for their 
ciladei? But it is the same throughout; the liberal 
“l^rinciples of one man sink into cold and unfeeling 
indiderenoe, the I’eligious zeal of another hurries him 
into frantic and savage enthusiasm. Our resolutions, 
our jiassions, are like the waves of the sea, and, without 
the aid of Him who formed the human breast, we can- 
not say to its tides, ‘Tims far shall yo come, and no 
farther.’” 

While he thus moralized, he raised his eyes, and ob- 
served that Burley stood before him. 

“Already awake?” said that leader — “It is well, and 
shows zeal to tread the path before you. — What papers 
are these ? ” he continued. 

Morton gave him some brief account of Cuddie’s suc- 
cessful marauding pai ty, .and luxnded him the pocket- 
book of Both well, witli its contents. The Cameronian 
leader looked with some attention on such of the papci's 
as related to military affairs, or public business ; but 
when he came to the verses, ho threw' them from him 
with contempt. 

“I little thought,” he said, “when, by the blessing of 
God, 1 passed niy sword three times through the body of 
that arch tool of cruelty and pors(»cution, that a char- 
acter so desperate and sp (hangerous could have stooped 
to an art as trifling as it is profane. But I see that 
Satan can blend the most different qualities in his well- 
beloved and chos Jii agents, and that the same liand which 
can wield a club or a slaughter-weapon against the godlj^ 
in the valley of destruction, can‘t6uch a tinkling lute, or 
a gittern, to soothe the cars of the dancing daughters of 
perdition in their Vanity P^ur.” 

“Your ide.as of duty, then,” said Morton, “exclude love 
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of the fine arts, which have been supposed in general to 
purify and to elevate the mind V" 

“To me, young man,” answered Burley^ ^ those 

who think as I do, tne pleasures of this world, under 
whatever name disguised, are vanity, a& ^-is gi^andeur and 
power are a snare. We have but one object o^* earth, 
and tliat is to build up the temple of the Lord.” 

“I liave heard my father observe,” replied Morton, 
“ that many who assumed power in the name Cf Heaven, 
were as severe in its exercise, and as unwilling to part 
with it, as if they had been solely moved by the motives 
of worldly ambition — But of this another* time. Have 
you succeeded in obtaining a committee of the council to 
be nominated 'f ” 

“I have,” answered Burley. “The number is limited 
to six, of which you are one, and 1 come to call 5^011 to. 
their deliberations.” 

Morton accompanied him to a sequestered grass-plot, 
where their colleagues awaited them. In this delegation 
of authority the two principal factions which divided 
the tumultuary army had each taken care to send three 
of their own number. On the part of the Cameronians, 
were Burley, Macbriar, and Kettledrummle ; ^nd on that 
of the moderate party, Poundtext, Henry AfoH >n, and a 
small proprietor, called the Laird of Langcale. Thus the 
two parties were equally balanced by tfieir represen- 
tatives in the committee of management, although it 
seemed likely that those of tlie most violent opinions 
were, as is usual in such cases, to possess and exert the 
greater degree of energy. Their debate', liowever, was 
conducted more like men of this world than could have 
been expected from their conduct on the jireceding even- 
ing. After maturely considering their means and situ- 
ation, and the probable increase of tjieir iiuinbers, they 
agreed that they would keep their position for that day 
in order to refresh their men, and give time to reinforce- 
ments to join them, and that, on the next morning, they 
would direct their march towards Tillietudlem, and sum- 
mon that stronghold, a* they expressed it, of malignancy. 
If it was not surrendered to their summons, they resolved 
to try the effect of a brisk assault ; and, should tliat mis- 
carry, it was settled that they should leave a part of their 
number to blockade Htf. place, and reduce it, if pi>ssible. 
by faming while their main body should march forward 
to drive Claverhousc and Lord Ross from the town of 
Glasgow. Such was llie determination of the council of 
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management ; ar d thus Morton’s first enterprise in active 
life was likely to be the attack of a castle belonging to 
the parent of his mistress, and defended by her relative, 
Major Bellenden, to whom he personally owed many 
obligations [ ji4*j '^elt fully the embarrassment of Ins 
situation, yet consoled himself with the reflection, that 
his newly-acquired power in the insurgent array would 
give him, at all events, the means of extending to the 
inmates of Tillietudlem a protection wliich no other 
circumstance could have afforded them ; and he was 
not without hope tliat he might be able to mediate such 
an accommodation betwixt them and the presbyterian 
army, as should secure them a safe neutrality during the 
war which was about to ensue. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

I'hcro came a knight from the Held of slain, 

Ills steed was drencli'd in blood arid rain. 

Finlay. 

We must now return to the fortress of Tillietudlem 
and its inhabitants. The morning, being the first after 
the battle of Loudon-hill, liad dawned upon its battle- 
ments, and the defenders had already resumed the labours 
by which they proposed to render the place tenable, when 
the watchman, who was placed in a high turret, called 
the Warder’s Tower, gave the signal that a horseman was 
approaching. As he came nearer, his dress indicated an 
officer of the Life-Guards ; and the slowness of his horse’s 
pace, as well as the manner in which the rider stooped on 
the saddle-bow. plainly showed thiit he was sick oi* 
wounded. The wicket was instantly opened to receive 
him, and Lord Evandale rode into the court-yard, so 
reduced by loss of blood, tliat he was unable to dismount 
without assistance. As he entered tlie hall, leaning upon 
a servant, the ladies shrieked with surprise and terror ; 
for, pale as death, stained ’ with biood, his regimentals 
soiled wd torn, and liis hair matted and disordered, he 
resembled rather a ^spectre than a human being. But 
their next exclamation was that of joy at his escape. 

“ Thaifk God ! ” exclaimed Lady ‘Margaret, “ that you 
are here, and have escaped the hands of the bloodthirsty 
murderers who have cut off so many of the king’s loyal 
servants.’' 
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“Thank God !” added Editli, “that you aro hero and 
in safety ! Wo have dreaded the worst. But you are 
wounded, and 1 fear we have little the mean^ ot assist ' 
ing you.” 

“ My wounds are only sword-cuts,” answered the young 
nobleman, as he reposed himself on a scat ; “ tl^r* pain is 
not worth mentioning, and I should not even feel ex- 
hausted but for the loss of blood. But it was not my 
purpose to bring my weakness to add to your danger and 
distress, but to relieve them, if possible. What can I do 
for you ? — Permit me,” lie added, addressing Lady Mar- ^ 
garet — “ permit me to think and act as your son, my dear 
madam — as your brother, Edith ! ” 

He pronounced the last part of the sentence with some 
emphasis, as if he feared that the apprehensidii of hia. 
pretensions as a suitor might render his proffered services 
unacceptable to Miss Bellenden. She was not insensible . 
to his delicacy, but there was no time for exchange of 
sentiments. 

“ We are preparing for our defence,” said the old lady 
with great dignity ; “ my brother has taken charge of our 
garrison, and, by tlie grace of God, we will give the rebels 
such a reception as they deserve.” 

“How gladly,” said Evandale, “would I share in the 
defence of the Castle ! But in my presen-^ state, I should 
be but a burden to you, nay, something worse ; for, the 
knowledge that an officer of the Life-Guards was in the 
Castle would be sufficient to make these rogues more 
desperately earnest to possess themselves of it. If they 
find it defended only by the family, they may po.ssibly 
march on to Glasgow rather than liazard an assault. ” 

“And can you think so meanly of us, iiiy lord,” said 
Edith, with the generous burst of feeling wljich woman so 
often evinces, and which becomes her so well, her voice 
faltering through eagerness, and her brow colouring with 
the noble warmth which dictated her langufige— “Can 
you think so meanly of your friends, as that they would 
permit such considerations ta intei¥ere with their shelter- 
ing and protecting you at a moment when you are unable 
to defend yourself and when the whole country is filled 
with the enemy ? Is there a cot^^ in Scotland whose 
owners would permit a valued friend to leave it in such 
circumstances * And can you think we will alldV you to 
go from a castle which we hold to be strong enough for 
our own defence ? ” 

“Lord Evandale need never tliink of it,” said Lady 
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Margaret. “ I will dress his wounds myself ; it is all an 
old wifo is fit for in war time ; but to quit the Castle of 
Tillietudle^i when the sword of the enemy is drawn to 
slay him.-y'lie m^^.i^riest trooper that ever wore the king’s 
coat on hik^acR should not do so, much less my yoimg 
Lord LVandalel — Ours is not a house that ought to orook 
such dishonour. The tower of Tillietudlem has been too 
muefi distinguished by the visit of his most sacred ” — ^ 

Here she was interrupted by the entrance of the maior, 

“We have taken a prisoner, my dear uncle,” said Edith 
— “a wounded prisoner, and he wants to escape from us. 
You must help us to keep him by force.” 

“ Lord Evandalc ! ” exclaimed the veteran. “ I am as 
much pleased as when I got my first commission. Claver- 
house reported you were killed, or missing at least.” 

“I should have been slain, but for a friend of yours,” 
said Lord Evandale, sjieaking with some emotion, and 
rbeiiding his eyes on the ground, as if lie vished to avoid 
seeing the impression that what he w'as about to say 
would make upon Miss Bellenden. “ 1 was unhorsed and 
"<lefenceless, and the sword raised to dispatch me, when 
young Mr Morton, the prisoner for whom you interested 
yourself y^^sterday morning, interposed in the most 
generous 'manner, preserved my life, and furnished me 
with the mean * of escaping.” 

As he ended the sentence, a painful curiosity overcame 
his first resolution ; ho raised his eyes to Edith’s face, and 
imagined he could rend in the glow of her cheek and the 
sparkle of her eye, joy at lieariiig of her lover’s safety 
.and freedom, and triumph at his not having been left last 
in the race or generosity. Such, indeed, were her feelings ; 
but they were also mingled with admiration of the ready 
frankness with which Lord Evandale had hastened to 
bear witness to the merit of a favoured rival, and to 
acknowledge an obligation wiiich, in all probability, he 
would rather have owed to any other individual in the 
world. 

Major Bellenden, who would never have observed the 
emotions of either pxrty, even hacl they been much more 
markedly expressed, contented himself Avith saying, 
“Since Henry Mof^ton lias influence with these rascals, 1 
am glad he has so exerted it ; but JF, hope he will get clear 
of them as soon as he can. Indeed, 1 cannot doubt it. 
I know his principles, and that he detests their cant and 
hypocrisy. I have heard him laugh a thousand times at 
the pedantry of that old presbyterian scoundrel, Pound- 
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text, who, after enjoying the indulgence of the government 
for so many years, has now, upon the very first rufflo, 
5hown himself in iiis own proper colours, and set oft‘ with 
three parts of his crop-eared congrt^j^tion, to join the 
host of the fanatics. — But how did^^iu jscape after 
leaving the field, my lord V* ' 

“I rode for my life, as a recreant knight must,” ans'^vered 
Lord Evandale, smiling. “ I took the route where I 
thought I liad least chance of meeting with‘ any of the 
enemy, and I found shelter for several hours — you will 
hardly guess where.” 

“At Castle Bracklan, perhaps,” said Lady Margaret, 
“or in the house of some other loyal gentleman ? ” 

“No, madam. I was repulsed, under one mean pretext or * 
another, from more than one house of that description, for., 
fear of the enemy following my traces ; but I found retuge 
in the cottage of a poor widow, whose husband had been 
shot within these three months by a party of our corps, 
and whose two sons are at this very moment with the 
insurgents.” 

“ Indeed ? ” said Lady JVIargaret Bellenden ; “ and was 
a fanatic woman capable of such generosity? — but she 
disapproved, I suppose, of the tenets of her femily ?” 

“Far from it, madam,” continued the young uObleman ; 

“ she was in principle a rigid recusant, but she saw my 
danger and clistress, considei'od me as a fellow-creature, 
and forgot that I was a cavalier and a soldier. She bound 
my wounds, and permitted me to rest upon her bed, 
concealed me from a party of the insurgents who were 
seeking for stragglers, supplied me with food, and did 
not suffer me to leave my place of refuge until she had 
learned that I had every chance of getting to tliis tower 
without danger.” 

“ It was nobly done,” said Miss Bellenden ; “and I trust 
you will have an opnortunity of rewarding her gener- 
osity.” 

“ I am running up an arrear of obligation on all sides. 
Miss Bellenden, duripg these unfortunate occurrences,” 
replied Lord Evandale ; “ but when T can attain tlie 
means of showing my gratitude, the will shall not be 
wanting.” 

All now joined in Tjressing Lord Evandale to relinquish 
his intention of leaving the Castle ; but the argument of 
Major Bellenden proved the most efiectuaL 

“ Your presence in the Castle will be most useful, if not 
absolutely necessary, my lord, in ordei* to maintain, by 
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your authority, /proper discipline among the fellows 
whom Claverhouse lias left in garrison here, and who do 
not prove to be of the most orderly description of in- 
mates ; aiifl, indeed we have tlie Coloners authority, for 
that very purpoi^ejl^ detain any officer of his regiment 
who Illicit pasfikthis way.” 

“ThaC’ said Lord Evandale, “is an unanswerable 
argument, since it shows me that my residence here may 
be useful, e^en in my present disabled state,” 

“For your wounds, my lord,” said the Major, “if my 
« sister. Lady Belleiiden, will undertake to give battle to 
any feverisli symptom, if such should appear. I will 
answer that iny old campaigner, Gideon Pike, shall dress 
* a fiesli-wound with any of the incorporation of Barber- 
fciurgeorft. He Jiad enough of practice in Moiitrose^s time, 
for we had few legularly-bred army chirurgeons, as you 
may well suppose. — You agree to stay Avith us, thenP^ 

“ My reasons for leaving the Castle,” said Lord Evan- 
dale, glancing a look towards Edith, “though they 
evidently st*emed weiglity, must needs gi^'e way to those 
which infer the pow’er oi serving you. May 1 presume, 
Major, to enquire into the means and plan of defence 
which you, have prepared? or can I attend you to 
examine works ^ ” 

It did not escape Miss Belleiiden, that Lord Evandale 
seemed much exhausted botli in body and mind “I 
think, sir,” she said, addressing the Major, “that since 
Lord Evandale condescends to become an officer of our 
garrison, you sliould begin by rendering liim amenable to 
your authority, and ordering liim to Ins apartmeiiL that 
‘he may take some refreshment ere he enters on military 
discussions.” 

“Edith is right,” said the old lady ; “you must go 
instantly to bed, my lord, and take some febrifuge, which 
I will prepare with my oavu hand ; and my lady-in-Avait- 
ing, Mistress M.artha Weddell, shall make some friar’s 
chicken, or something very light. T would not advise 
wine. — J ohn Gudyill, net tl\p housekeeper make ready the 
chamber of dais. Lord Evandale must lie down instantly. 
Pike will take off the dressings, and examine the state of 
the wounds.” # 

“These are melancholy preparations, madam,” said 
Lord Evandale, as he returned t naiiks to Lady Margaret, 
and was about to leave the hall,— “ but I must submit to 
your ladyship’s directions ; and I trust that your skill 
will soon make me a more able defender of youi* castle 
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than I am at present. You must render my body service- 
able as soon as you cain for you liavc no use for my head 
while you have Major Bellenden.’' 

With these words he left the apaiiiment. 

“An excellent young man, and if^ixfpde^,” said the 
Major. 

“None of that conceit,” said Lady Margaret, “tliat often 
makes young folk suppose tliey know better liow their 
complaints diould be treated than people tha'o have had 
experience.” 

^And so generous and handsome a young nobleman,” . 
said Jenny Dennison, who liad entered during the latter 
part of this conversation, and was now hjft alone with lier 
mistress in the hall, the Major returning to his military . 
cares, and Lady 'Margaret to her medical prepara-:, 
tions. 

Edith only answered these encomiums with fa.sigh ; but, 
although silent, she felt and knew Ijetter than anyone how 
much tliey were merited by the person on whom they 
were bestowed. J enny, however, failed not to follow up 
her blow. 

“After si\ it^s true that my lady says — tlicrc’s nac trust- 
ing a Presbyterian; tliey arc a* faithless nian -sworn 
loons. Whae wad hae thought that young Milr.wood and 
Cuddie Headrigg wad hae taen on wF tliae rebel black- 
guards?” 

“What do you mean by such improbable nonsense, 
Jenny ? ” said her young mistress, very much dis- 
pleased. 

“ I ken it’s no iJeasiiig for you to hear, madam,” 
answered Jenny hardily ; “and it’s as littl(5 pleasant for ' 
me to tell ; but as gude ye sukl ken a’ about it sune as 
syne,^ for the iiaill Castle’s ringing wi’t.” 

“Einging with what, Jenny? Have you a mind to 
drive me mad ? ” answered Edith, impatiently. 

“Just that Henry Morton of Milnwood is out wi’ the 
rebels, and ane o’ their chief leaders.” 

“ It is a falsehood ! ” said Edith — “a most base calumny ! 
and you are very bold*to dare £o repeat it to me, Henry 
Morton is incapable of sucli treachery to his king and 
country — such cruelty to me — to — to a.U the innocent and 
defenceless victims^ I mean, who must suffer in a civil war 
— teU you he is uifeterly incapable of it, iijM every 
sense.” 

“ Dear ! dear ! Miss Editli,” replied Jenny, still constant 

> Kow OK afterwai'ds. 
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to her texL “ tliey maun Tie better acquainted wi’ young 
men than I am, or ever wish to be, that can tell preceesely 
what theyVe capable or no capable o\ But there has 
been Trooper Tan;^ and another chield, out in bonnets 
and grey plrids, *!iK& countrymen, to recon — reconnoitre 
— I thinfe John fiudyill ca’d it; and they hae been am'ang 
the rebels, and brought back word that they had seen 
young Milnwood mounted on ane o^ the dragoon horses 
that; was tfaen at Loudon-hill, armed wi' swords and 
pistols, like wha but him^ and hand and glove wi’ the 
foremost o^ them, and dreeling and commanding the men ; 
and Cuddie at the heels o’ him, in ane o’ Sergeant Both- 
well’s laced waistcoats, and a cockit hat with a bab o’ blue 
ribbands at it for the auld cause o’ the Covenant, (but 
fjuddie liye liked a blue ribband,) and a ruffled sark, 
like ony lord o’ the land— it sets the like o’ him, in- 
deed ! ” 

“Jenny,” said her young mistress hastily, “it is im- 
possible these men’s report can be true ; my uncle has 
heard nothing of it at this instant.” 

“ Because Tam Halliday,” answered the handmaiden, 
“came in just live minutes after Lord Evandale; ana 
when he hoi?.rd his lordship w'as in the Castle, he sivore 
(the profafiie loon !) he would he d — d ere he would make 
the report, as he ca’d it, of -his news to Major Bellenden, 
since there was an officer of his ain regiment in tlie 
garrison. Sao he wad have said naething till Lord Evan- 
dale wakejied the next morning ; only he tauld me 
about it,” (liere Jenny looked a little dowm,) “ just to vex 
me about Cuddie,” 

“ Poll, you silly girl,” said Edith, assuming some courage, 
“it is all a trick ci tliat fellow to teaze you.” 

“Na. madam, it canna lie that, for John Gudyill took 
•the other dragoon (he's an auld hard-favoured man, I 
wotna liis name) into the cellar, and gae him a tass ^ o’ 
brandy to get the news out o’ him, and he said just the 
same as Tam Halliday, word for word ; and Mr Gudyill 
was in sic a rage, that he tapld it a’,pwer again to us, and 
says the haill rebellion is owing to the nonsense o’ my 
Leddy and the Major, and Lord Evandale, that begged 
off young Milnwood and Cuddie yesterday morning, for 
that, if they had sufiered, the country wad hae l)een quiet 
— ^and tibth I am muckle o’ that opinion mysell.” 

This last commentary Jenny added to her bile, in 
resentment of her mistress’s extreme and obstinate 

» Cup. 
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incredulity. Slie was instiintly alarmed, however, by the 
eftect which her news produced upon her young lady, 
an effect rendered doubly violent by the High-churcn 
principles and prejudices in which ^Hss Bellenden had 
been educated. Her complexion bec^fr.e a*: pale as a 
corpse, her res^^iration so difficult that it was on point 
of altogetlier tailing her, and her limbs so incapame of 
supporting her, that slic sunk, rather than sat, down 
upon one of the seats in the hall, find seemed^ on the eve 
of fainting. Jenny tried cold water, burnt feathers, cut- 
ting of laces, and all other remedies usual in hysterical 
cases, but without any immediate effect. 

“ God forgie me ! wdiat hae I done ? ” said the repentant 
tille-de-chambre “I wish my tongue had been cuttit 
out ! — Wha wad hae thought o’ her taking on tHat way, 
and a’ for a young lad? — O, Miss Edith — dear Miss Edith,, 
haud your heart up about it, its maybe no true for a’ that 
I hae said--(), I wish my mouth hfid been Vjlistered ! 
A’ body tells me my tongue will do me a mischief some 
day, nliat if my Leddy comes? or the Major? — and 
she’s sitting in the throne, too, that nae body has sate in 
since that weary morning the King w^as lierc 1 — O, what 
will I do 1 O, what wdll become o’ us ! ” 

While Jenny Dennison thus lamented hersei^ and her 
mistress, Edith slowdy returned from the x>*^roxysm 
into which she had been thrown by this unexpected 
intelligence. 

“ If he had been unfortunate,” she said, ‘ I never 
would have deserted him, 1 never did so, even when 
there was danger and disgrace in pleading his cause. 
If he had died, I Avould have mourned him - -if he 
had been unfaitliful, T would have forgiven him ; but 
a rebel to his King, — a traitor to his country, — the 
associate and colleague of cut-throats and common 
stabbers, — the persecutor of all that is noble,- -the pro- 
fessed and blasphemous enemy of all that is sacred, — I 
will tear him from my heart, if my life-blood should ebb 
in the effort I ” ^ ^ 

She wiped her eyes, and rose hastily from the great 
chair, (or throne, as Lady Margaret used to call it,) 
while the terrified damsel hastened^ to shake up the 
cushion, and efface the appearance of any one liaving 
occupied that sacred seat ; although King 'Charles 
himself, considering the youth and beauty as well as 
the affliction of the momentary usurper of his hallowed 
chair, would probably have thought very little of the 
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profanation. Skc then hafitenecl officiously to press lier 
support on Edith, as she i)aced the hall apparently in 
deep meditation. 

“ Tak my arm, madam ; better just tak my arm ; sorrow 
maun hae its vewtlf^nd doubtless ” 

“Nc.,^Jennyjr* said Edith, with firmness; “you have 
seen my weakness, and you shall see my strength.” 

“ But ye leaned on me the otlier morning, Miss Edith, 
when ye'w^re sae sair grieved.” 

“ Misplaced and erring affection may require support, 
Jenny — duty can support itself ; yet I will do imthing 
rashly. I will be aware of the reasons of his conduct — 
and then — cast him off for ever,” was the firm and deter- 
mined answer of her young lady. 

Overawed by a manner of which she could neither 
^ponceive the motive, nor estimate the merit, Jenny 
*^inuttered between her teeth, “ Odd, when the first flight s 
ower, Miss Edith taks it as easy as I do, and muckle 
easier, and I’m sure I ne’er cared half sae muckle about 
Cuddie Headrigg as she did about young Milnwood. 
Eorby that, it’s maybe as weel to hae a friend on baith 
sidesj for^^ if the whigs suld come to tak the Castle, as 
it’s lilce th(^ may, when there’s sae little victual, and the 
dragoons ‘ Wasting what’s o’t, ou, in that case, Milnwood 
and Cuddie wad hae the upper hand, and their freendship 
wad be worth siller — 1 was thinking sae this morning or 
, I heard the news.” 

With this consolatoiy reflection the damsel went 
about her usual occupations, leaving her mistress to 
school her mind as she best might, for eradicating the 
‘sentiments which she had hitherto entertained towards 
Henry Morton. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Once more iiito*tho l>rcacl)~dear friends, once more! 

Henry V, 

On the evening (tf this day, all the information which 
they could procure led them to expect, that the insurgjent 
army would be with early dawn offtiieir march against 
Tillietudloin. Lord Evandale’s wounds had been ex- 
amined by Pike, who reported them in a very promising 
stfite. They were numerous, but none of any conse- 
5 — 16 
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quence ; and the loss of blood, as mucl^ perhaps as the 
boasted specific of Lady Margaret, had pre\'eiited any 
tendency to fever : so that, notwithstanding lie felt some 
pain and great weakness, ilie patient maintained that he 
was able to creep about with the aomsj;ancj^ of a stick. 
In these circumstances lie refused to be ^.confined to Jiis 
apartment, both that he might encourage the soldiers by 
his presence, and suggest any necessary addition t.o the 
plan of defence, which the Major might be supposed to 
have arranged upon something of an antiquated fashion 
of warfare. Lord Evandale was well qualified to give , 
fidvice on such subjects, having served, during his early 
youth^ both in France and in the Low Countries. There 
was little or no occasion, however, for altering the pre- 
parations already made ; and, excepting on the :ii'ticle of 
provisions, there seemed no reason to fear for thf- defence 
of so strong a place against such assailants as those by 
whom it w’as threatened. 

With the peep of day, Lord Evandale and Major 
Bellenden were on tiie battlements again, viewing and 
re viewing the state of their preparations, and anxiously 
expecting the approach of the enemy. I ought to ob- 
serve, that the report of the spies liad now been regularly 
made and received ; but the Major treated report 
that Morton was in arms against the govermheUt witli 
the most scornful incredulity. 

“I know the lad better,” was the only reply he deigned 
to make ; “ the fellows have not dared to venture near 
enough, and have been deceived by some fanciful re- 
semlnance, or have picked up some story.” 

“I differ from you, Major,” answered Lord Evandale^ 
“I think you will see that young gentleman at tlie heaa 
of the insurgents ; and, though I sliall be Jieartily sorry 
for iL I shall not be greatly surprised.” 

“ You are as bad as Claverhouse,” said the Major, who 
contended yesterday morning down my very throat, that 
this young fellow, who is as high-spirited and gentleman- 
like a boy as I have ever known, wanted but an oppor- 
tunity to place himself at the’*head of the rebels.” 

“ And considering the usage which he has received, and 
the suspicions under which he lies,” §aid Lord Evandala 
“what other course is open to him 1 For my own part, I 
should hardly know-f/hether he deserved most blame or 
pity.” 

“Blame, my lord? — Pity !” echoed the Major, astonished 
at hearing sucli sentiments; “he would deserve to be 
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handed, that’s ail ; and. were he my own sod, I should 
sfec him strung up with pleasure — Blame indeed ! But 
your lordship cannot think as you are pleased to speak ? ” 

“1 give? you nig^ionour. Major Bellendeii, that 1 have 
been for some time of opinion, that our politicians and 
prelatSs^jhave ^Iriven matters to a painful extremity in 
this country, and have alienated, by violence of various 
kinds, not^only the lower classes, but all those in the 
upper ranks, whom strong party-feeling, or a desire of 
court-interest, does not attach to their standard.” 

“I am no politician,” answered the Major, “and I do 
not understand nice distinctions. My sword is the 
King’s, and when he commands, I draw it in his cause.” 

“ 1 tnist,” replied the young lord, “ you will not find me 
more tiackward than yourself, though I heartily wish 
that the enemy were foreigners. It is, however, no time 
to debate thatl matter, for yonder they come, and we 
must defend ourselves as well as we can.” 

As Lord Evandale spoke, the van of the insurgents 
began to make their appearance on the road which 
crossed the top of tJie Inll, and thence descended opposite 
to the Tower. They did not, however, move downwards, 
as if awar^ that, in doing so, their columns would be 
exposed to the tire of the artillery of the place. But 
their number.? wliich at first seemed few, appeared 
presently so to deepen and concentrate themselves, that, 
judging of the masses wliich occupied the road behind 
tlie hill from the closeness of the front which they pre- 
sented on the top of it, their force appeared very con- 
.siderable. There was a pause of anxiety on both sides ; 
and, while the unsteady ranks of the Covenanters were 
agitated, as if by pressure beliind, or uncertainty as to 
their next movement, their arms, picturesque from their 
variety, glanced in the morning sun, whose beams were 
reflec^d from a grove of pikes, muskets, halberds, and 
battle-axes. The armed mass occupied, for a few 
minutes, this fluctuating position, until three or four 
horsemen, wlio seemed to be leaders, advanced from the 
front, and occupied the height a little nearer to the 
Castle, .fohn Gudyill, who was not without some skill as 
an artilleryman, bt\)ught a gun to bear on this detached 
group. 

“ 111 nee the falcon,” — (so the small cannon was called,) 
— *®I’ll flee the falcon whene’er your honour gies com- 
mand ; my certie, she’ll ruflSe their feathers for them ! ” 
The Major looked at Lord Evandale. 
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“Stay a moment,” said the young iiobleman, “they 
send us a flag of truce.” 

In fact, one of the horsemen at that moment dis- 
mounted, and, displaying a white cl!:itl* ^ pike, moved 
forward towards the Tower, while the^ Maj6r and Lord 
Evandale, descending from the battleniAit of idie main 
fortress, advanced to meet him as far as the barricade, 
judging it unwise to admit him witliiii tlje precincts 
which they designed to defend. At the same time that 
the ambassador set forth, the group of horsemen, as if ^ 
they had Anticipated the preparations of John Gudyill * 
for their annoyance, withdrew from the advanced station 
which they had occupied, and fell back to the main body. 

The envoy of the Covenanters, to judge by ^ps niein 
and manner, seemed fully imbued with that spiritual 
pride which distinguished his sect. His features were 
drawn up to a contemptuous primness, and his half-slmt. 
eyes seemed to scorn to look upon the terrestrial objects’ 
around, while, at every solemn stride, his toes w^ere 
pointed outwards with an air tiiat appeared to despise 
the ground on which they trode. Lord Evandale could 
not suppress a smile at this singular figure. 

“Did you ever,” said he to Major Bellendofi. “ sec such 
an absurd automaton ? One would swear it moves upon 
springs — Can it speak, think you ? ” « 

“O, ay,” said the Major ; tliat seems to be one of my 
old acquaintance, a genuine puritan of the riglit Phari- 
saical leaven. — >Stay— he coughs and hems; he is about 
to summon tlie Castle wdth the but-end of a’ sermon, 
instead of a parley on the trumpet.” 

The veteran, who in his day had had many an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the manners of tnese 
religionists, was not far mistaken in his conjecture ; only 
that, instead of a prose exordium, the Laird of Langcalo 
—for it was no less a personage — uplifted, with a sten- 
torian voice, a verse of tlie twenty-fourth Psalm : 

“Ye fcntcs Jift up your hoodH!^ yc doors, 

Doors tbat do last fftr aye, 

Be Ufteu Sp*' 

“I told you so,” said tlie Major to Evandale, and then 

S resented himself at the entrancB of the barricade, 
emanding to know^r what purpose or intent he made 
that doleful noise, like a hog in a high wind, beAeath the 
gates of the Castle. 

“1 come/' replied the ambassador, in a high and shrill 
voice, and without any of the usual salutations or defer- 
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ences, — “ I come from the godly army oi the Solemn 
League and Covenant, to speak with two carnal malig- 
nants, William Maxwell, called Lord Evandale, and Miles 
Bellenden of Chamwooa.” 

“ And what ha>t^ you to say to Miles Bellenden and 
Lord Evandale | ” answered the Major. 

“ Are you the parties ? ” said the Laird of Langcale, 
in the same sharp, conceited, disrespectful tone of voice. 

“ Even so*, for fault of better,” said the Major. 

“ Then there is the public summons,” said the envoy, 
putting a paper into Lord Evandale^s hand, “and there 
IS a private letter for Miles Bellenden from a godly 
youth, w'ho is honoured with leading a part of our host. 
Head them quickly, and God give you grace to fructify 
by the iontents, though it is muckle to be doubted.” 

The summons ran thus: “We, the named and con- 
stituted leaders of the gentlemen, ministers, and others, 
"presently in arms for the cause of liberty and true reli- 
gion, do warn and sumnjon William Lord Evandale and 
Miles Bellenden of Charnwood, and otliers presently in 
arms, and keeping garrison in the Tow€?r of Tilhetudlem, 
to surrender tlu) said Tower upon fair conditions of 
quaiter, and license to depart with bag and baggage, 
otherwise to sufier such extremity of tire and sword as 
belong by the laws of war to those who hold out an 
untenable post. And so may God defend his own good 
cause ! ” 

TJiis .summons was signed by John Balfour of Burley, 
as quarter master-geiicral of tlie army of the Covenant, 
for himself, and in name of the other le^iders. 

* The letter to Major Bellenden was from Henry Morton. 
It was couched in tlie following language : 

“I have taken a step, my venerable* friend, which, 
among many painful consequences, will, I am afraid, 
incur your very <lecided disapprobation. But I have 
taken my re.solution in honour and good faith, and witli 
the full approval of iry own conscience. 1 can no longer 
submit to have my own rights and those of my fellow- 
subjects trampled upon, our fn*edom violated, our per- 
sons insulted, and our bbaxl spilt, without just cause or 
legal trial, rrovidence, thi‘ough the violence of the op- 
j)ressoir themselves, stuuns now to *Iiav«* o^HMied a way of 
deliveraiuH* from this intolerable tyranny, and 1 do not 
hold him ch^serving of the name and rights of a freeman, 
who, thinking as i do, shall withhold his arm from the 
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cause of liis country. But God, who knows luy liearL be 
my witness, that I do not share the angry or \’ioIent 
pfissions of the oppressed and liarassed sufferers with 
whom I am now acting. My most earn est and anxious 
desire is, to sec this unnatural war mVUs^it ^ a speedy 
end, by the union of tlie good, wise, and i^odera+e oi all 
parties, and a peace restored, which, without injury to 
tlie Kings constitutional rights, may substitute the 
authority of equal laws to that of milittiry vioience, and, 
permitting to all men to worship God according to their 
own conscici.ces, may subdue fanatical enthusiasm by 
reason and mildness,' instead of driving it to frenzy by 
persecution and intolerance. 

“ Witli these sentiments, you may conceix e with what 
pain I appear in arms before the house of your venerable 
relative, which we understand you propose to hold out 
against us. Permit me to press ui^on you the assurance, 
that such a measure will only lead to the effusion of 
blood — that, if repulsed in the assault, we arc; yc't strong 
enough to invest the place, and reduce it by hunger, 
being aware of your indifferent prepanitions to sustain a 
protracted siege. It would grieve; im; to the heart to 
think what would be the sufferings in such a case, and 
ui)on whom they would chiefly fall. 

“ Do not suppose, my resp(3cted tViend, that I -would 
propose to you any terms which could cbiiipromise the 
Iiigh and honourable character which you have so deserv- 
edly won, and so long borne. If th(; regular soldiers (to 
whom I will ensure a safe retreat) are dismissed from the; 
place, I trust no more will be required than youi* parole 
to remain neuter during this unhappy contest ; and 1 will 
take care that Lady Margaret^s pro])(;rty, as well as 
yours, shall be duly respected, and no garrison intiauled 
upon you. I could say mucli in favour of this proposal ; 
but I fear, as 1 must in the present instance appear cri- 
minal in your eyes, good arguments would lose their 
influence when coming from an unwelcome quai'ter. 1 
will, therefore, break on with assurii.g you, that whatever 
your sentiments may oe hereafter towards me, my sense 
of gratitude to you can never be diniiiiislied or erased ; 
and it would bo the hai>piest monu;’\t of iiiy life that 
should give me more effectual means than mere words to 
assure you of it. Tliei^^fore, althougli in the first moment 
of resentment you may reject the })rojK)sal I make to 
you, let not that prevent you from resuming the topic, if 
future events should render it more acceptable; tor 
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whenever, or howsoever, I can be of service to you, it "will 
always aiibrd the greatest satisfaction to 

“ Herbt Moeton.” 

Having\* 3 ad ^his long letter with the most marked in- 
digiiau'yi, Maj'>r Bellendeii put it into the hands of Lord 
Evandale. 

“I would not have believed this,” he said, “of Henry 
Morton, if^ialf mankind had sworn it ! Tiie ungrateful, 
rebellious traitor ! rebellious in cold blood, and without 
even tlici pretext of enthusiasm, tliat warms the liver of 
such a crack-brained fop as our friend the envoy there. 
But I should have remembered he was a presbyterian — I 
ought to have been aware that I was iiursing a wolf-cub, 
whose diabolical nature would make him tear and snatch 
at me on the first oppoi’tunity. Were Saint Paul on 
earth again, and a presbyterian, he would be a rebel in 
three montlis -it is in the very blood of them.” 

“Well,” said Lord Evandale, “1 will be the last to 
recomuierul surrender ; but, if our provisions fail, and we 
receive* no relief from Edinburgh or Glasgow, I think we 
ought to avail ourselves of this opening, to get the ladies, 
at least, saff* out of the Castle.” 

“ They <vill endure all, ere they would .accept the pro- 
tection of such a smooth-tongued hypocrite,^’ .answered 
the Major indignantly; “I would renounce them for 
relatives wen^ it otherwise. But let us dismiss the 
worthy ambassador.- My fiiend,” he said, turning to 
Langcale, “tell your le.adei’s, and the mob they nave 
g.athcrcd yonder, timt, if they have not a particular 
'opinion of the hardness of their own skulls, I would 
advise them to beware how they knock them against 
these old Malls. And let them send no more flags of 
truce, or M’e muU hung up the messenger in i*etaliatioii of 
the murder of Cornet Grah.ame.” 

With this ansM'er the ambassador returned to those by 
wliom he had been sent. He had no sooner reached the 
main body tlian a mifrinur, w^as het^rd amongst the multi- 
tude. and there M»as raised in front of their ranks an 
ample red flag, the boi’ders of wdiich w^ere edged vrith 
blue. As the signft,! of M^ar and defiance spread out its 
large folds upon the morning wund^the ancient banner of 
Lady Margarets family, together with the royal ensign, 
were immediately hoisted on the Myalls of the To'wer, and 
at tlie same time, a round of artillery was discharged 
against the foremost ranks of the insurgents, by M’hich 
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they sustained some loss. Their leadersi instantly with- 
drew them to the slielter of the brow of the hill. 

“I think,” said Jolin Gudyill, while he busied himself 
in re-charging his guns, “ they hae fund the falcon’s neb 
a bit ower hard for them — It's no 90ug;}it that tlie 
hawk whistles.” ^ ^ • 

But as he uttered these words, the ridge was once more 
crowded with the ranks of the enemy. A general dis- 
charge of their fire-arms was directed agaiiAt the de- 
fenders upon the battlements. Under co^ er of the smoke, 
a column of ] icked men rushed down the road with deter- 
mined courage, and, sustaining with firmness a heavy 
fire from the garrison, they forced their w'ay, in spite of 
opposition, to the first barricade by which the avenue 
was defended. They were led on by Balfour in T[)erson, 
who displayed courage equal to his enthusiasm ; and, in 
spite of every opposition, forced the bai*ricade, killing 
and wounding several of the defenders, and compelling 
the rest to retreat to their second position. The pre- 
cautions, however, of Major Bellenden rendered tins' 
success unavailing , for no sooner were the Covenanters 
in possession of tiie post, than a close and destructive fire 
was jjoured into it from the Castle, and . from those 
stations which commanded it in the rear. Hi ving no 
means of protecting themselves from this fire, or of 
returning it with effect against men wWb were luider 
cover of their barricades and defences, lljo Covonanttjrs 
were obliged to retreat ; but not until they had, with 
tljoir axes, destroyed the stockade, so as to render it im- 
possible for the defenders to re-occupy it. 

Balfour was the last man tJiat retired. He ev(»n re- 
mained for a short space almost alone, witli an axe in his 
hand, labouring like a pioneer amid the storm of balls, 
many of which were specially aimed agaiiist him. The 
retJ’eat of the party he, commanded was not eflected 
without heavy loss, and served as a severe lesson con- 
cerning the local aclvantage.s possessed by the garrison. 

The next attack of tlic Covenanters was iii<ade with 
more caution. A strifiig part^r of marksmen, (many of 
them competitors at the game of the popinjay,) under the 
command of flejiry Morton, glided yirougii thtj woods 
wliere they afl’orded them the best slieltei*, and, avoiding 
tlie open road, endeav<tured, by forcijig their w ay tiirough 
the bushes and trees, iind up the I’ocks w hicli surroundesd 
it on either side, to gain a position, from which, without 
being exposed to an intolcrjible degree, tliey might annoy 
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Uie 'flsmk of tlie second barricade, wjiilc it was meimccd 
in front by a second attack from Burley. The besieged 
saw the danger of this nioveiiieiit, and endeavoured to 
impede the approach of the marksmen, by firing upon 
them at every pc>iiiff v(^here they sliowed themselves. The 
assaila^itiF, on tne other hand, displayed great coolness, 
spirit, and judgment, in the manner in which they ap- 
proached the defences. Tliis was, in a great measure, to 
be ascribed’ to the steady and adroit manner in which 
they were conducted by their youthful leader, wlio showed 
^ as much skill in protecting his own followei’S as si>irit in 
annoying the enemy. 

He repeatedly enjoined his marksmen to direct their 
aim chiefly upon the red-coats, and to save the others 
engaged' in the defence of the Castle ; and, above all, to 
spare the life of the old Major, whose anxiety made him 
more than once expose himself in a manner, that, without 
. sucli generosity on the part of the enemy, might have 
-•proved fatal. A dropping tire of musketry now glanced 
trom every part of the precipitous mount on which the 
Castle was round(»d. From bush to bush — from crag to 
crag — from tree to tree, tJie marksmen continued to 
advance, availing themselves of branches and roots to 
assist tliev* ascent, and contending at once with the dis- 
advantages of the ground and tlie fire of tlie enemy. At 
lengtli they got ’.so nigh on the ascent, that several of them 
possessed an opportunity of firing into the barricade 
against tlie defendei'S, who then lay exposed to their aim, 
aiul Burle>, profiting by tlie contusion of the moment, 
moved forward to the attack in front. His onset was 
tiiade w'ith the same desperation and fury as before, and 
met with less resistance, the defendei’s being alarmed at 
the progress which the sharp-shootei-s had made in 
turning the flank of their position. Determined to im- 
prove his advantfige, Burley, with his axe in his hand, 
pursued the party whom he had dislodged even to the 
third and last barricade, and enteriHl it along with them. 

“Kill, kill — down ^iith the- enemies of God and his 
i:)eople ! — No quarter — The C?jistle is ours ! ” were the 
cries by which he animated Jiis friends ; the most un- 
daunted of whom f 'allowed him close, whilst the others, 
with axes, spades, and other implements, threw- uji earth, 
cut do\ 11 trees, hastily lalwuring^ to establish such a 
defensive cover in the rear of the second barricade as 
might enable them to retain possession of it, in case the 
Castle w as not carried by this coup-de>main. 
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Lord Evandale could no longer restraiii his impatience. 
He charged with a few soldiers who liad been kei)t in 
reserve in the court-yard of the Castle ; and, although his 
arm was in a sling, encouraged them, by^woice and 
gesture, to assist their compauioiiP^Uo w^re engaged 
with Burley. The combat now assumed au air o^espera- 
tion. The narrow road was crowded witli the Tollowers 
of Burley, who pressed foi'ward to support their com- 
panions. The soldiers, animated by the voice afid presence 
of Lord Evan dale, fought with fury, their small numbers 
being in some measure compensated by their greater • 
skill, and by their possessing the upper ground, which 
tJiey defended desperately with pikes and halberds, as 
well as with the but of the carabines and tlieir broad- 
swords. Those within tlie Castle endeavoured fUb assist 
“tlieir companions, whenever they could so level their guns 
as to lire upon the enemy without endangering their 
friends. TJie sharp-shooters, dispersed around, were 
firing incessantly on each object that was exposed upon 
the battlement. The Castle was enveloped with smoke, 
and the rocks rang to the cries of the combatants. In 
the midst of this scene of confusion, a singular accident 
had iKjarly given the besiegers possession oi tjie fortress. 

Cuddie Headrigg, wlio had advanced among marks- 
men, being well acquainted with eveiy rock and bush in 
the vicinity of the Castle, where he had sit often gathered 
nuts with Jenny Dennison, was enabled, by such local 
knowledge, to advance farther, and with less danger, than 
most of his companions, exceqiting some three or tour w'ho 
had followed him close. Now Cuddie, though a brave 
enough fellow upon tlie wliole, was by no means fond of’ 
danger, either for its own sate, or for that Of the glory 
which attends it. In his advance, thei’efore, lie ii/wlnot, 
as the phrase goe.s, taken tlie bull by the horn/i, or ad- 
vanced in front of the enemy’s lire. On tlie contrary, lie 
had edged gradually away from the scene of action, and, 
turning his line of ascent rather to the left, liad pursued 
it until it brought him under a frontKif the Casths ailierent 
from that before whi<?h the parties were engaged, and to 
which the defenders had given no attention, trusting to 
the steepne.ss of the precipice. Thet*^ was, however, on 
this point, a certain window belonging to a certain pantry, 
and communicating vt'ith a c(*rtain yew-tm‘, whifh grew 
out of a steep cleft of the rock, being tlie very pass 
through wliich Goose Gibhie wa.s smuggled out of the 
Castle ill order to carry Edith’s express to Charuwood, 
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and which had p'^obabl^ in its day, been used for other 
contraband purposes. Cuddie^ resting upon the but of 
Jjis ^un, and iooJking up at this window, observ^ed to one 
of his coin 4 >anions, — “ There’s a place I ken weel ; inony a 
time 1 hae helped Asnny Dennison out o’ the winnock,^ 
forby <*reepihg in whiles mysell to get some daflin,* at e’en 
after the"" pleugli was loosed.” 

“And what’s to hinder us to creep in just now?” said 
the other, v^^ho was a smart enterprising young fellow. 

“There’s no muckle to hinder us, an that were a’,” 

, answered Cuddie ; “ but what were we to do neist ? ” 

“We’ll take the Castle,” cried the other; “liere are 
live or six o’ us, and a’ the sodgers are engaged at the 
gato.” 

“ Con::^ awa wi’ you, then,” said Cuddie ; “ but mind, 
deil a finger ye maun lay on Lady Margaret, or Miss> 
Editli, or the auld Major, or, alioon a, on Jenny Dennison, 
or ony body but the sodgers — cut and quarter amang them 
as like, 1 carena.” 

ay,” siiid the otlier, “let us once in, and we will 
make our ain t(*rms with them a’.” 

Gingerly, and as if tripling upon eggs, Cuddie began 
to ascend the well-known pass, not very willingly ; for, 
besides tljao he was something appi*t?hensive of the 
reception he miglit meet with in tlie inside, liis conscience 
insisted tJiat ho. was making but a shabby requital for 
Lady Margaret’s former favours and protection. He got 
up, however, into the yew-tree, followed by his com- 
mnions^ oiu' aftt‘r anuther. Tlie window was small, and 
jxad been secured by stancheons of iron ; but these had 
been long worn away by time, or forced out by the 
domestics to iiossess a free passage for their own 
occasional convenience. Entrance was therefore easy, 
providing tliere was no one in the pantry, a point which 
Cuddie endeavoured to discover Ixjiore he made the final 
and perilous sU'p. While his companions, tlierefore, 
were urging and threatening him behind, and he was 
hcsibiting and stretching his neck to look into the 
apjirtment, his head became visible to Jenny Dennison, 
who had ensconced herself in said pantry ;is the safest 
place in whicli to wait the issue* of tlie assault. So soon 
as this object of terror eaugiit her eye, she set up a 
hysteric^scream. Hew t ;0 the adjacent* kitchen, and, in the 
desperate agony of fear, seized on a i)ot of kail-brose 
which she herself had hung on tlie lire before the combat 
* WiuUow. ‘ I'nyiug. 
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began, having promised to Tam Hallidiyr to prepare liis 
breakfast for him. Thus burdened, she returned to the 
window of the pantry, and still exclaiming, “Murder! 
murder ! — we are a’ liarried and ravished — th^e Castle*s 
taen — tak it amang ye ! ” she (>i.::5h?yged the whole 
scalding contents of the pot, accompaniec^vith^a dismal 
yell, upon the person of the unfortunateH^uddie* How- 
ever welcome the mess might have been, if Cuddie and it 
had become acquainted in a regular manner, ^ijie effects, 
asi administered by Jenny, w'ould probably have cured 
him of soldiering for ever, had he been looking upw^ards , 
when it was thrown upon him. But, fortunatmy for our 
man of war. he had taken the alarm upon Jenny^s first 
scream, and was in the act of looking down, expostulating 
with his comrades, who impeded tlie retreat which he 
was anxious to commence ; so that the steel cap and 
buft' coat, which formerly belonged to Sergeant Botnwell, 
being garments of an excellent endurance, protected his 
person against the greater part of the scalding brose. 
Enough, however, reached him to annoy him severely, . 
so that in the pain and suiprise lie jumped hastily out 
of the tree, oversetting liis followers, to the manjfest 
danger of their limbs, nnd, without listening to argu- 
ments, entreaties, or authority, made the b^^st of his 
w^ay by the most safe road to the main body of the 
army whereunto he belonged, and co»ld neither by 
threats nor persuasion be prevailed upon to return to 
the attack. 

As for Jenny, wdien she had thus conferred upon one 
admirer’s outward man the viands wdiich her fair hands 
Jiad so lately been in the act of preparing for the stomach- 
of another, she continued her song of alarm, running a 
screaming division upon all those crimes, which the 
lawyers call the four pleas of the crown, namely, murder, 
fire, rape, and robbery. These iiideous exclamations gave 
so much alarm, and created sucli confusion within the 
Castle, that Major Bellenden and Lord Evandale judged 
it best to draw oft’ from the conflict without the gates, 
and, abandoning to the enemy all the exterior defences 
of tJie avenue, confine themselves to the Castle itself, for 
fear of its being surprised on some unguarded point. 
Their retreat was unmolested ; for tlie panic of C^uddie 
and liis companions l«ul occasiom^d nearly as iii\^ch con- 
fusion on the .side c)f tlie besiegers, ;is the .screams of 
Jenny had caused to the defenders. 

There was no attempt on either side to renew* the 
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action that cLay; The insurgents liad suffered most 
severely ; and, from the difficulty which they had ex- 
perienced jn carrying the barricadoed nositions without 
the pi'Pcihcts of tl^ Castle, tliey could have but little 
hope of stcx iniiig the place itself. On the other hand, 
the siflirtion ofi the besieged wan despiriting and gloomy. 
In the skirmishing they had lost two or three men, and 
had several wounded ; and though their loss was in 
proportion^ greatly less than that of the enemy, who had 
left twenty men dead on the place, yet their small number 
could much worse spare it^ while the desperate attacks 
of the opposite party plainly showed how’^ serious the 
leaders were in tlie puroose of reducing the place, and 
how well seconded by the zeal of their followers. But, 
especially, the garrison had to fear for hunger, in case 
blockade should resorted to as the means of reducing 
them. The Major’s directions had been imperfectly 
obeyed in regard to laying in provisions ; and the 
dragoons, in spite of all warning and authority, were 
likmy to be w-astcful in using them. It was, therefore, 
with a heavy heart, that Major Bellenden gave directions 
for guarding the window through which the Castle 
had so nearly been surprised, as well as all others 
which oflbred the most remote facility for such an 
enterprise. ^ 


CIiAPTER XXVI. 

-The KInff hath drawn 
The special hcml of all the land together. 

Jlemy IV. Part II. 

The leaders of tlu^ presbyterian army had a serious 
consultation upon the evening of the day in which they 
had made the attack on Tillietudlem. They could not 
but observe that their follovrers were disheartened by 
the loss which they liad ^ustainecL and which, as usual 
in such cases, hacf fallen upon tlie bravest and most 
forward. It was to bo feared, that if they were suffered 
to exhaust their zepi and efforts in an object so secondary 
as the capture of this petty fort, their numbers would 
melt a%^ay by degrees, and they would lose all the 
advantages arising out of the present unprepared state 
of the government. Moved oy these arguments, it 
was agreed that the main body of the army should 
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march against Glasgow, and dislodge ttie soldiers who 
were lying in that town. The council nominated 
Henry Morton, with otliers, to this Last s^fwice, ami 
appointed Burley to the command of a chdisen body 
of five hundred men, who were toreiwain •behind, for 
the purpose of blockading the Tower of Til%t^dlem. 
Morton testified the greatest repugnance to this arrange- 
ment. 

“ He had the strongest personal motives,” h<f said, “ for 
desiring to remain near Tillietudlem ; and if the manage- 
ment of the siege were committed to him, he had little « 
doubt but that he would bring it to such an accommoda- 
tion, as, witiiout been rigorous to the besieged, would 
fully answer the purpose of the besiegers.” 

Burley readily guessed the cause of his ' young 
colleague’s reluctance to move with the army ; for, in- 
terested as he was in appreciating the characters with 
whom he liad to deal, he had contrived, through tlie 
simplicity of Cuddie, and the enthusiasm of old Clause, 
to^ get much information concerning Morton’s relations 
with the family of Tillietudlem. He therefore took th(^ 
advantage of Poundtext’s arising to spccak to business, as 
he said, for some short space of time, (wlpch Burley 
riglitiy interpreted to mean an hour at the vtry least,) 
and seized that moment to withdraw Ayrton from the 
hearing of their colleagues, and to hola the following' 
argument with him : 

y‘ Thou art unwise, Henry Morton, to desire to sacrifice 
this holy cause to thy friendship for an uncircumcised 
Philistine, or thy lust for a Moabitish woman.” 

“I neither understand your meaning, Mr Balfour, nor' 
relish your allusions,” replied Morton, indignantly ; “ and 
I know no reason you have to bring so gross a charge, or 
to use such uncivil language.” 

“Confess, however, the truth,” said Balfour, “and own 
that there are those within yon dark Tower, over whom 
thou wouldst rather be watching like a mother over her 
little ones, than thoy wouldi^. bettr the banner of tiie 
Church of Scotland over the necks of her enemies.” 

“If you mean, that I would willingly terminate this 
war without anv bloody victory, aisd that I am more 
anxious to do this than to acquire any personal fame 
or power, you may be,” replied Morton, ‘’^perfectly right.” 

And not wholly wrong,” answered Burley, “in deem- 
ing that thou wouldst not exclude from so genera] a 
pacification thy friends in the garrison of Tillietudlem.” 
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“Certainly,” replied Morton ; “I am too much obliged 
to Major Bellenden not to wish to be of service to him, 
as far as the interest of the cause 1 have espoused 
will i)ei*mi\.. J never made a secret of my regard for 
him.” ^ 

“I a n pware of that,” said Burley ; “but, if thou hadst 
concealed it, I should, nevertheless, have found out thy 
riddle. Now, hearken to luy words. This Miles 
Bellenden hath means to subsist his garrison for a 
month.” 

“This is not the case,” answered Morton ; “we know 
his stores are hardly equal to a week’s consumption.” 

“Ay, but,” continued Burley, “T liave since liad proof, 
of the strongest nature, that such a report was spread in 
the gairison by that wily and greyheaded malignant, 
partly to ])revail on the soldiers to submit to a diminution 
of their daily food, partly to detain us before the walls of 
his foHress until the sword should be wlietted to smite 
and destroy us.” 

“And wliy was not tlie evidence of this laid before the 
vouncil of war ? ” said Morton. 

“To wliat purpose?” said Balfour. “Why need we 
undeceive Kettledrummle, Macbriar, Poiinatext, and 
Langcale, ilfpon such a point ? Thyself must own, that 
whatever is told to them escapes to the liost out of the 
mouth of the preachers at their next holding-forth. 
They arc alreacTy discouraged by tlie thoughts of lying 
before the fort a week. What would be the consequence 
were they ordered to prepare for the leaguer of a 
montl) ? ” ’ 

• “ But why conceal it, then, from me ? or why tell it me 
now ? and, above all, what proofs have you got of tlie 
fact?” continued Morton. 

“ There are many proofs,” replied Burley ; and he put 
into his' hands a numl>er of requisitions sent forth by 
Major Bellenden, with receipts on tlie l>ack to various 
proprietors, for cattle, corn, meal, &c., to such an amount, 
that tlie sum total seemed to exelucle the possibility of 
the garrison being soon distressed for provisions. But 
Burley did not inform Morton of a fact which he himself 
knew full well, najjaely, that most of these ;pro^^sions 
never reached tiie garrison, owing to the rapacity of the 
dragoons sent to collect them, who readily sold to one 
man what they took from another, and abused the 
Major’s press for stores, pretty much as Sir John FalstaiF 
did that of the King for men. 
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“And now,’' continued Balfour, observing that he liad 
made tlie desired impression, “1 liave only to say, tliat T 
concealed tliis from thee, no longer than it was concealed 
from myself, for T have only received these*papers this 
morning ; and I tell it unto thee tli^it tljpu may-est go 
, on thy way rejoicing, and work the groat worW willingly 
at Glasgow, being assured that no e^'i! can befall tliy 
friends m the malignant party, since their fort is abun- 
dantly victualled, and 1 possess not number^suflicient to 
do more against them than to prevent their sallying 
forth.” • 

“And why,” continued Morton, who felt an inexpres- 
sible reluctance to acquiesce in Balfour’s reasoning — why 
not permit me to remain in the command of this smaller 
party, and march forward yourself to Glasgow^ It is 
the more honourable charge.” 

“And therefore, young man,” answered Burley, “have I 
lalioured that it should be committed to the son of Silas 
Morton. I am waxing old, and this grey head has had 
enough of honour where it could be gathered by danger.* 
I speak not of the frothy bubble which men call earthly 
fame, but the lionour belonging to him that doth not the 
work negligently. But thy career is yet to run. Thou 
liast to vindicate the liigh trust which has h&m bestowed 
on thee through my assurance that it was dearly welb 
meiited. At Loudon-hill thou wert a Cr'l{>tive, and at the 
last assault it was thy part to fight under cover, whilst I 
led tlie more open ana dangerous attack ; and, sliouldst 
thou now remain before these walls when there is active 
service elsewhere, trust me. that men will say, that the 
son of Silas Morton hath lallen away from the p«ath8 oiE 
his father.” 

Stung by this last observation, to 'which, as a gentle- 
man and soldier, he could offer no suitable reply, Morton 
Jiastily acquiesced in the proposed arrangement. Yet he 
was unable to divest himself of certain feelings of distrust 
which he involuntarily attached to the quarter from 
which he received this informatiom 
“Mr Balfour,” he® said, “Ifet us distinctly understand 
each other. You have thought it worth your while to 
bestow particular attention upon m^ private affairs and 

f rsonal attachments ; be so good as to understond, that 
am as constant to them as to my political principles. 
It is possible that, during my absence, you may possess 
the power of soothing or of wounding those feelings. Be 
assured, that whatever may be tlie consequences to the 
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issue of our present adventure^ my eternal gratitude, or 
iny persevering resentment, will attend the line of con- 
duct you may adopt on such an occasion ; and, however 
young and .inexperienced I am, I have no doubt of find- 
ing friends to assist -ilic in expressing my sentiments in 
either casg.” 

“If tli(‘re be a tlireat implied in tliat denunciation,’' 
repl3e<l Burley, coldly and haughtily, “ it had better have 
been spared? I know liow to value tlie regard of my 
friends, and despise, from my soul, the threats of my 
enemies. But I will not take occasion of ofi'ence. Wliat- 
ever happens here in your absence si i all be managed with 
as much deference to your wishes, as the duty I owe to a 
higher power can possibly permit.” 

With tliis qualified promise Morton was obliged to rest 
satisfied. ... 

“Our d<‘feat will relieve the garrison,*' said he, in- 
ternally, “ere they can be reduced to surrender at 
discretion ; and, in case of victory, J already see, from 
the numbers of the moderate party, that 1 shall have a 
voice as powerful as Burley’s in determining the use 
which shall be made of it,” 

He therefore follow'ed Balfour to the council, where 
they found. Settled rum mle adding to his fasti// a few 
words of practical application. When these w'^ere ex- 
pendedj Morton testified his willingness to accompany 
the main body of the army, which was destined to drive 
the regular troops from iBasgow. His companions in 
command w^ere named, and the wiiole received a strength- 
ening exhortation from the preachers wiio were present. 
Next morning, at break oi day, the insurgent canny 
broke up from their encampment, and marched towards 
Glasgow. 

It is not our intention to detail at lengtli^ incidents 
which may be found in the liistory of the period. It is 
sufficient to say, tliat Claverliouse and Lord Ross, learn- 
ing the supei'ior force wiiich was directed against them, 
intrenchecf, or rather barricadoed themselves in the 
centre of the city, wdiere tne town- house and old jail 
were situated, wdth the determincation to stand the 
assault of the insurp.eiits rather than to abandon the 
capital of the west of Scotland, The presbyterians made 
their attj\^k in two bodies, one of which penetrated into 
the city in the line of the College and Cathedral Church, 
while the other marched up the Gallowgate, or principal 
access from the south-east. Both divisions were led by 
5 -17 
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men of resolution, and behaved with great spirit. But 
the advantages of military skill and situation were too 
great for their undisciplined \ alour. 

Ross and Claverhouse had carefully disposed parties of 
their soldiers in houses, at the head8»*of fhe sti'eets, and in 
, the entrances of closes, as they are paln^d,^oi lanes, 
besides those who were intrenched behind bresist-works 
which reached across the streets. The assailants found 
their ranks thinned by a fire from invisiblo opponents, 
which they had no means of returning with effect. It 
was in vain that Morton and other leaders exposed theii^ 
persons with the utmost gallantry, and endeavoured to 
bring their antagonists to a close action * their followers 
shrunk from them iii every direction. And yet, though 
Henry Morton was one of the very last to retire, and, 
exerted himself in bringing up the rear, maintainingt 
order in the retreat, and checking every attempt which 
the enemy made to improve the advantage they had ' 
gained by the repulse, he had still the mortification to ^ 
hear many of those in his ranks muttering to each otJier. 
that “ this came of trusting to latitudinarian boys ; ana 
that, had honest, faithful Hurley led the atUick, as he 
did that of the barricades of Tillietudlem, the issue would 
have been as different as might Iwi.” 

It was with burning resentment that Morton heard 
these reflections thrown out by the v^y’men who had 
soonest exhibited signs of discouragement. The unjust 
reproach, however, had the effect of firing his emulation, 
and making him sensible that, engaged fis he was in a 
perilous cause, it was absolutely necessary that he should 
conquer or die. • . 

“I have no retreat^ he said to himself. “All shall 
allow — even Major Bellenden — even Edith—that in 
courage, at least, the rebel Morton w^as not inferior to his 
father.” 

The condition of the army after the repulse was so 
undisciplined, and in such disorganization, that the 
leaders thought it prudent to draw off some miles from 
the city to gain time for reducing them once more into 
such order as they were capable of adopting. Recruits, 
in the meanwhile, came fast in, ^niore moved by the 
extreme hardships of their own conaition, and encouraged 
by the advantage obtained at Loudon hill, thai^ deterred 
by the last unfortunate enterprise. Many of these 
attached themselves partictilarly to Mortons division. 
He had, however, the mortification to see that his un- 
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popularity amon^ tlie more intolerant part of the 
Covenanters increased rapidly. The prudence beyond 
his years, which he exhibited in improving the discipline 
and arrangetnent of his followers, they termed a trusting 
in tlie arm of flesh, his avowed tolerance for those of 
religious (:?ntinv?nts and observances different from his 
own, obtained liiiii, most unjustly, the nickname of 
Oallio, who cared for none of those things. What -was 
worse than ‘"these misconceptions, the mob of the in- 
surgents, always loudest in applause of those who push 
political or religious opinions to extremity, and disgusted 
with such as endeavour to reduce them to the yoke of 
discipline, preferred avowedly the mo^e zealous leaders, 
in whose ranks enthusijism in the cause supplied the 
vwant of good order and military subjection, to the re- 
straints which Morton endeavoured to bring them under. 
In short, while bearing the principal burden of com- 
y mand, (for his colleagues wnlungly relinquished in his 
favour every thing that w'as troublesome and obnoxious 
in the office of general,) Morion found himself without 
that authority, 'svhich alone could 1‘ender his regulations 
effectual.^ 

* Yet, notwithstanding these obstacles, he had, during 
the course oj: a few days, laboured so hard to introduce 
some degree of discipline into the army, that he thought 
he might hazard a second attack upon Glasgow with every 
prospect of success. 

It cannot be doubted that Morton’s anxiety to measure 
himself with Colonel Grahame of Claverhouse, at whose 
hands he had sustained such injury, had its share in 
* giving motive to his uncommon exertions. But Claver- 
house disappointed his hopes ; for, satisfied with having 
the advantage in repulsing the first attack upon Glasgow, 
he determined that he would not, with the handful of 
troops under his command, await a second assault from 
the insurgents, with more numerous and better disciplined 

' These feuds, which tore to pieces the little ormy of insurgents, turned merely 
on the point whether the king'b interest or royal authority was to ho owned or 
not, and whethei* the party In arms weie to be contented with a free exercise of 
ihetr own religion, or insist upon tlie re>estabUHhnient of Preshyteiy In its 
supreme authority, and with full power to predominate over all other forms of 
worahlp. The few country geifitiemeii who joined the Insurrection, with the most 
sensible part of tlie clergy, thougltt It best to limit their demands to wliat it 
might be possible to attain. Hut the party who urged these moderate views were 
tanned by more xealons bigots, the Erastian party, men, namely, who were 
willing to place the chiu*ch under the influence of the civil government, and 
therefore they accounted them, snare upon Mlzpah, and a net spread upon 
Tibor.^ See the Life of Sir Roltert Hamilton in the Scottish Worthies, and nia 
•leccnuot of the Battle of Bothwell-hridge, jposifm. (S.) 
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forces than had supported their enterprise. He 
therefore evacuated the place, and marched at the head 
of his troops towards Edinburgli. The insurgents of 
course entered Glasgow without i-esistance, Ti/iid without 
Morton having the opportunity,*’ t\'lii^;h ^le so deeply 
^ coveted, of again encountering (Uaverl^use jpossonaily. 
But, although he liad not an opportunity of wiping away 
the disgrficc whicli liad befallen his division of tl»e army 
of the Covenant, the retreat of Claverhouse, and the 
possession of Glasgow, tended grwitly to animate the 
insurgent army, and to increase its nundiers. Tlje^ 
necessity' of appointing new officers, of organizing new 
regiments and squadrons, of making them acquainted 
with at least the most necessary points of milittiry 
discipline, wei*e labours, which, by universal consent, 
seemed to be devolved uix)n Henry Slorton, and which he 
the more readily undertook, because* his fath(*r had made 
him acquainteci with tlie theory of tin* milit.'iry art, and 
because he plainly saw, that, unless he took tliis ungivwious ' 
but absolutely necessary labour, it w«as vain to expect 
any other to engagt^ in it. 

In the meanwhile, fortune appeared to favour tlu^ 
enterprise of the insurgents more than the most sanguine 
durst have expected. The Viivy Council ctf Scotland, 
astonished at the extent of resistance whicii their arbitrary 
measures had provoked^ seemed stupiiiefl with terror, and 
incapable of taking active steps to sulrduc the resentment 
which these measures hiid excited. There wore but very 
few troops in Scotland, and these they drew towarcls 
Edinburgh, as if to form an anny for protection of the 
metropolis. The feudal array of the crown vassals in tlm 
various countias, w^as orderea to take the field, and render 
to the King the military service duo for their fiefs. But 
the summons \vas very slackly obeyed. The quarrel w^as 
not generally jiopular among the gentry : and even tliose 
who were not unwilling themselves to have taken anus, 
were deterred by the repugnance of their wives, mothers, 
and sisters, to their engaging in siich a cause. 

Meanwhila the infidtiquacy of tJie Scottisli government 
to provide for their own defence, or to put down a 
rebellion of which the commencemrgit seemed so trifling, 
excited at the English court doubts at once of their 
capacity, and of the prudence of tlie severities 
exerted against the oppres.sed presbyterians. It was, 
therefore, resolved to nominate to the command of the 
army of Scotland, the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, 
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who had by marriage a great interest, large estate, and a 
numerous following, as it was called, in the southern 
parts of t}jj|.t kingdom. The militaiy skill whicli he had 
displayed on ditferent. occasions abroad, was supposed 
more than adequate to subdue the insurgents in the held ; 
while It *^eas e: pected that his mild temper, and the 
favourable disposition which he showed to presbyterians 
in general, might soften men’s minds, and tend to reconcile 
them to tile government. The Duke was, therefore, 
invested witli a commission, containing high powers for 
settling the distracted aflairs of ►Scotland, and dispatched 
from London with strong succours to take the principal 
military command in that country. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

1 ntn iKiuncI to Botliu’cll-hill, 

Where 1 muun either do oi* die. 

Old Ballad. 

There was now a pause in the military movements on 
botli sides. .The government seenied contented to pre- 
vent the r«!:bels advancing towards the caihbil, while the 
insurgents were intent upon augmenting and strength- 
ening their forces. For this purpose, they established a 
sort of encampimnit in the pjirk belonging to the ducal 
residence at Hamilton, a centrical situation for receiving 
their recruits, and wlierc they were secured from any 
sudden attack, by having the Clyde, a deep and rapid 
river, in front of their position, which is only passable by 
a long and narrow bridge, near the castle and village of 
Bothwell. 

Morton i-eniained here for about a fortnight fitter the 
attack ■ on Glasgow', .actively engaged in his militfiry 
duties. He liad received more than one oommunication 

in general, that the 
I'oldout. Impatient 
of suspense upon this most interesting subject, he at 
length intimated to his colleagues in cominfincf his desii’e, 
or rather his intention, — for he saw^ no reason w'hy he 
sliould not assume a license whieli w-as taken by every 
one else this disorderly army, — to go to Milnwood for 
a dfiy or two to arivange some private aftiiii’S of conse- 
quence. I^he proj^osal w^as by no means fipproved of ; 
tor the nulitary council of the insurgents were sufficiently 


from Burley, but they only stated, 
Castle of Tillietudlem contir*ued to 
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sensible of the value of his services to fear to lose them, 
and felt somewhat conscious of their own inability to 
supply his place. They could not, however, ^pretend to 
dictate to him laws more rigid than they submitted to 
themselves, and he was suffered to*ctepart oh his journey 
without any direct objection being stated# The#p^^"e^end 
Mr Poundtext took the same opportunity to pay a visit 
to his own residence in the neighbourhood of Milnwood, 
and favoured Morton with his company on flie journey. 
As the country was chiefly friendly to their cause, and in 
possession of their detached parties, excepting here and 
there the stronghold of some old cavalienng Baron, they 
ti\avelled without any other attendant than the faithful 
Cuddie. 

It was near sunset when they reached MilnwooTl, where 
Poundtext bid adieu to his companions, and travelled 
forward alone to his own manse, which was situated half 
a mile’s march bej^ond TillietucUem. Wlien Morton was 
left alone to his own reflections, with what a complica- 
tion of feelings did he ^e^’iew the woods, banks, and 
fields, that had been familiar to him ! His character, as 
well as his liabits, thoughts, and oocupations, had been 
entirely changed witJiin the space of little jpore than a 
fortnight, and twenty days seemed to have«lone upon 
Iiim the work of as many years. A mild, romantic, 
gentle-tempered youth, bred up in dependence, and 
stooping patiently to the control of a sordid and tyr^- 
nical relation, had suddenly, by tlie rod of oppi'ession 
jind the spur of injured ffjeliiig, l>een compelled to st^md 
forth a leader of armed men, was earnestly engaged in 
affairs of a public nature, had friends to animate and 
enemies to contend witli, and felt liis individual fate 
bound up in tliat of a national insurrection and revolu- 
tion. It seemed as if lie had at once experienced a 
transition from the romantic dreams of youth to the 
labours and cares of active manhood. All that had 
formerly interested liini was oblit€;rated from his me- 
inory, excepting only his attf),clniit-nt to Edith ; and even 
his love seemed to have assumed a character more manly 
and disinterested, as it had become mingled and con- 
trasted witli otlier duties and feeli.^gs. As he revolved 
tlie particulars of this sudden change, th<j circumstances 
in wliich it originated, and the iiossible cr>n.seq«ences of 
his present career, the thrill ot natural anxiety which 
passed along his mind was immediately banished by a 
glow of generous and high-spirited confidence. 
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shall fall ^-oung,” he said, “if fall I must, my 
motives misconstrued, and my actions condemned, by 
tliose whose approbation 'is dearest to me. But the 
sword of liberty and patriotism is in my hand, and I will 
neither fall jneanly irbr unavenged. They may expose ^ 
my body:> and gibbet my limbs ; but other days will 
come, when the sentence of infamy will recoil against 
those who may pronounce it. And that Heaven, whose 
name is sc^ often profaned during this unnatural wan 
will bear witness to the purity of the motives by which I 
e have been guided.” 

IJpoji approaching Milnwood, Henry’s knock upon the 
gate no longer intimated the conscious timidity of a 
stripling who has been out of bounds, but the coniidence 
of a inan in full possession of his own rights, and master 
of his own actions, — bold, free, and decided. The door 
was cautiously opened by liis old acquaintance, Mrs 
Alison Wilson, who started biick when she saw the steel 
cap and nodding plume of the martial visitor. 

Where is my uncle, Alison?” said Morton, smiling at 
her* alarm. 

“Lordsakc, Mr Han^’ ! is this you?” returned the old 
lady. “In troth, ye garrd’my heart Joup to my very 
mouth — l^ni it caiiiia be your ainsell, for ye look taller 
and inair maidy-like than ye used to do.” 

“ It is, howevur, iny own sell” said Henry, sighing and 
smiling at the s;ime time; “I believe this dress may 
make me look tiiller, and these times, Ailie, make men 
out of Imy^.” 

“ Sad times indeed ! ” echoed the old woinjm ; “ and O 
'that you suld be endangered wd’ them ! but wha can help 
it ? — ye were ill eneugli guided, and, as I tell your uncle, 
if ye tread on a worm it will turn.” 

“You were always my advocate, Ailia” said lie^ and 
the Jiousekeeper no longer I’esentecl the familiar epithet, 
“and would let no one blame me but yourself, I am 
aware of that. — WJiere is my uncle?” 

“In Edinburgh,” implied Alison: “the honest man 
thought it was best to gang and sit by the chimley when 
the reek rase— a vex’d man he s been and a feared — but 
ye ken the Laird as «veel as I do.” 

“ I hope he has suffered nothing in health ? ” said 
Henry.# 

“Naething to speak of,” answered tlie housekeeper, 
“nor in gudes neither— we fended as weel as we coiUd ; 

• Smoke. 
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and, though the troopers of Tillietudlem took the red 
cow and auld Hackie^ (y^’h iniiul them weel,) yet tliey 
sauld us a gude bargain o’ four tlioy were driving to the 
Castle.” 

“Sold you a bargain?” said Mf>rton.,; “Jiow do you 
^mean?” % • 

“Ou, they cam out to gather marts for the garrison,” 
answered the housekeei^er ; “but tliey just fell to their 
auld trade, and rade through the country cofiping * iipd 
selling a’ that tliey gat, like sae mony west-country 
drovers. My certie, Maior Bellenden was laird o’ the » 
least shai u o’ what they lifted, thougli it was tatni in his 
name.” 

“Then,” said Morton, hastily, “the garrison must be 
straitened for pi'o visions ? ” 

“ Stressed eneugh,” replied Ailie — “there’s little doubt 
o’ that.” 

A light instantly glanced on Morton’s mind. 

“ Burley must have deceived me — ci’aft as well as 
cruelty is permitted by his creed.” Such was his inwa?-d 
thought ; he said aloud, “ I cannot stay, Mrs AVilson, J 
must go forward directly.” 

“But, oh ! bide to eat a inouthfu’,” entreated the affec- 
tionate housekeeper, “ and I’ll mak it ready you as I 
used to do afore thae sad days.” 

“It is imijossibble,” answ^ered Mortoif? — “^Cuddie, g(?t 
our horses ready.” • 

“ They’re just eating their corn,” answered the attendant. 

“Cuddie!” exclaimed Ailie; “what garr’d ye bring 
that ill-faur’d, unlucky loon alang wi’ ye?— Jt was liim 
and his randie*^ mother began a’ the mischii'f in this’ 
house.” 

“Tut, tut,” replied Cuddie, “yo sliould forget and 
forgie, mistress. Mither’s in Glasgow wi’ her tittie.'' 
and sail plague ye nao mair ; and I’m tlie Ca})tains 
wallie now, and I keep him tighter in tliack and rape 
than ever ye did ; saw ye liim ever sae wecl put on 
as he is now.” 

“In troth and that’s true, said the old housekeeper, 
looking with g!*eat complacency at her young master, 
whose mien she thought much irnpjioved by his dress. 
“I’m sure ye ne’er had a laced cravat like that when ye 
were at Milnwood ; that's nane o’ niy sev ing.” • 

“Na, na, mistress,” renlied Cuddie, “ thars a cast o’ my 
hand — that’s ane o’ Lord ISvaiidfile’s braws.” 

* Bartering. "Scolding. ■'* Diminutive of sister. 
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“ Lord Evandale ? ” answered the old lady, “ that’s him 
that the whigs arc gaun to hang the mom, as I hear say.” 

“The whigs about to hang Lord Evandale?” said 
Morton, iii the great<ist surprise. 

“ Ay^ trotih ar^ they,” said the housekeeper. “ Yester- 
day I'liGjht he^iiiade a sally, as they ca’t, (my mother’s 
name was Sally — I wonder they gie Christian folk’s 
name to sic unchristian doings,)— but he made an out- 
break to get provisions, «*ind his men wci’c driven back 
find he was taen, an’ the whig Captain Balfour garr’d set 
up a gallows, and swore, (or said uix)n his conscience, for 
they winna swear,) that if the garrison was not gien ower 
the morn by daybreak, he would hing up the young lord, 
poor thing, as liigh as Hainan. — These are sair times ! — 
but Mk caiina help them — sae do ye sit down and tak 
bread and cheese until better meat’s made ready. Ye 
suldiiii hae kend a word aliout it, and 1 had thought it 
was to spoil your dinner, hinny.” 

“ Fed. or unfed,” exclaimed Morton, “saddle the horses 
instantly, Cuddie. We must not rest until we get before 
the Castle..” 

And, resisting all Ailie s entreaties, they instantly re- 
sumed tlnur journey. 

Mortorif. failed not to halt at the dwelling of Poundtext, 
jiiul suinmon him to attend him to the camp. That honest 
divine had jusL resumed for an instant his pacific habits, 
and was perusing an ancient theological treatise, with a 
pilie in his mouth, and a small jug of ale beside liiin, to 
assist his digestion ot the argument. It was with bitter 
ill-will that he relinquished these comforts (which he 
called liis studies) in order to recommence a hard ride 
upon a high -trot ting hor.se. However, when he knew the 
matter, in hand, he gave up, with a deep groan, the 
lirospeci of spemding a quiet evening in Jiis own little 
parloui’ ; for he entirtdy agreed witl) Alorton, that what- 
ever interest Burley might have iji r(*ndering the br(*aeli 
Imtween the presbyterians and the government irn'con- 
cilable, by putting the young nobleman to death, it was 
by no means that of the "moderate party to permit such an 
act of atrocity. And it is but doing justice to Mr Pound- 
text tp add, tliat, IW^t* most of his own persuasion, he w^as 
decidedly adver.se to any Ruch acts or unnecessary vio- 
lence ;®besides, that his own pre.sent feelings induced him 
to listen with much complacence to the probability held 
out by Moi'tou, of Lord JEvandale’s becoming a mediator 
for the establishment of peace uiDon fair and moderate 
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terms. With this similarity of views^ they hastened 
their journey, and arrived about eleven o’clock at night 
at a small hamlet adjacent to the Castle at Tillietudlem, 
where Burley had established his head-quarters'. 

They were challenged by the seiilinel,# wlip made his 
xgelancholy walk at the entrance of the haniij^ij and 
admitted upon declaring their names ana authority in 
the army. Another soldier kept watch before a house, 
whicli they conjectured to be the place of L6rd Evai^- 
dale’s confinement, for a gibbet of such great height as 
to be visible from the battlements of tJie Castle, wjjts 
erected before it, in melanclioly confirmation of the tnith 
of Mrs Wilson’s report.^ Morton instantly demanded to 
^eak with Burley, and was directed to his quarters. 
They found him reading the Scriptures, with hij? arms 
lying beside him, as if ready for any sudden ahirm. He 
started upon the entrance of his colleagues in. office. 

“ What has brought ye liither ? ” said Burley, hastily. 
“ Is there bad news from the army ? ” 

“ No,” replied Morton ; “ but we understand tliat there 
are measures adopted here in which the safety of tlie army 
is deeply concerned — Lord Evandale is your prisoner If” 

“ The Lord,” replied Burley, “ hath delivered him into 
our hands.” 

‘‘And you will avail yourself of thnt advantitge, granted 
you by ileaven, to dishonour our cause in the eyes of all the 
world, by putting a prisoner to an ignominious death 
“If the Iiouse of Tillietudlem Ix^ not surrendered by 
daybreak,” replied Burley, “ God do so to me and more 
also, if he shall not die that death to wdiich his leader and 
patron. John Grahame of Claverhouse, hath imt so many 
of God^s saints.” 

“We are in arms,” replied Morton, “to put down such 
cruelties, and not to imitate them^ far less to avenge upon 
tlie innocent the acts of the guilty. By what law can 
you justify the atrocity you -would commit ? ” 

“If thou ai-t ignorant of it,” replied Burley, “thy 
companion is well awju^e of la^wdiich gave tlie men 
of Jericlio to the sworcT of Joshua, the son of Nun.” 

“ But we,” answered the divine, “ live umler a better dis- 
pensation, which instriictetli us to retu?-ai good for e\Il, and 
to pray for those who despi tefully use us and pt^rsecute us.” 

’ The CRmeronianM had huffered i»cr<(e('ntlon, hut It was i^ ithout iPamNUt mercy. 
We are informed hy Captain Crlctitoii, that they had «ei up In their camp a huge 
kjihbet, or gallows, liaving many hooks upon It, with a coll of new ropes 
l>1nR hfHldc it for the execution of such royalists lis they miglit make prisoners. 
<iuilU, ill his Itellum HoihuHUanmn^ dc.scriiifs thl.H machine particularly. fS » 
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“That is to s.ay/\sa.id Burley, “that thou wilt join thy 
grey hairs to his green youth to controvert me in this 
matter ? ” 

“We 0.10,” rejoined Poundtext, “two of those to whom, 
jointly with thyself, 'authority is delegated over this host, 
and Te 7vill noi permit thee to hurt a hair of the prisoner’s 
bead. It lUijky please God to make him a means of 
healing these unhappy breaches in our Israel.” 

“1 judged it would come to this,” answered Burley, “when 
Such as thou wert called into the council of the elders.” 

“Such as I?” answered Poundtext, — “And wlio am I, 
that you should name me with sucli scorn ? — Have I not 
kept the flock of this slieep^fold from tlie wolves for thirty 
years ? Ay, even while thou, John Balfour, wert lighting 
m the ranks of uncircumcision, a Philistine of hardened 
brow and bloody hand — who am I, say’st thou ? ” 

“ I will tell thee what thou art, since thou wouldst so 
fain know,” said Burley. “Thou art one of those, who 
would reap where thou hast not sowed, and diviae the 
spoil while others fight the battle — thou ert one of those 
that follow the gospel for the loaves and lor the fishes — 
that love their own manse better than the church of God, 
and that would rather draw their stipends under pre- 
latists oj; heathens, than be a partaker with those noble 
spirits who have cast all behind them for the sake of the 
Covenant.” 

'-“And I will. tell thee, John Balfour,” returned Pound- 
text, deservedly incensed- “ I will tell thee what fAow art. 
Thou art one of those, tor wdiose bloody and merciless 
disposition a reproach is flung upon the whole church of 
this suffering kingdom, and for whose violence and blood- 
guiltiness, it is to 1 x 5 leared, th^ fair attempt to recover 
our civil and religious rights wdll never be honoured by 
Providence with the desired success.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Moi-ton, “cease this irritating and 
unavailing recrimination ; and do you, Mr Balfour, inform 
us, whether it is your purpose to oppose the liberation of 
Lord Evandalc, which apiwars to us a profitable measure 
in the present position of our aflfairs ? ” 

“You are here,” answered Burley, “as two voices 
against one ; but you will not refuse to t«irry until the 
united council shall decide upon this matter?” 

“This,” said Morton, “we would not decline, if we 
could trust the hands in whom we are to leave the prisoner. 
— But you know well,” he added, looking sternly at 
Burley, “ tliat you have already deceived me in this matter.” 
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“ Go to,” said Burley, disdainfully, — “‘tliou art an idle 
inconsiderate boy, who, for the black eye-brows of a silly 
girl, would barter thy own faitli and lionour^ and the 
cause of God and of thy country.” • 

“Mr Balfour,” said Morton, layiAg his hand on his 
syord, “this language requires satisfaction.^' • 

“ And thou shalt have it, stripling, when and where thou 
darest,” said Burley ; “ I plight thee iny good word on it.” 

Poundtext, in his turn, interfered to remind' them of 
the madness of quarrelling, and elfeeted with difficulty a 
sort of sullen reconciliation. 

“Concerning the prisoner,” said Burley, “deal with him 
as ye think tit. I wash my hands free from call con- 
sequences. He is my prisoner, made by my swoi’d and 
spear, while you, Mr ^Nlorton, were playing the adjlitant 
at drills and parades, and you, Air Poundtext, were 
warping the Scriptures into Erastianism. Take liim 
unto you, nevertheless, and dispose of him as ye think 
meet. — Dingw^all,” he continued, calling a sort of aid d<‘- 
camp, who slept in the next apartment, “ let the guard 
posted on the malignant Evanaale give up their post to 
tliose wdioni Cai^tain Morton shall appoint to relie\r 
tliem. — The prisoneiy' he said, again addr€»ssing I'ound- 
toxt and Alorton, “is now at your disposal, gmtlemeii. 
But remember, that for all these tilings there will one day 
come a term or heavy accounting.” * 

So saying, he turned abruptly into an inner apai’tment, 
without bidding them good evening. His two visitors, 
after a moments consideration, agreed it would be 
prudent to ensure the prisoner’s xiersonal safety, by 
X>laciiig oyer him an additional guard, cliosen from their 
own parishioners. A band of tluiin liaiipened to be 
stationed in the hamlet, having been attached, for the 
time, to Burley’s command, in order that tlie men might 
be gratified by remaining as long as possibhi near to tlieir 
own homes. They were, in general, smart, acti\'e young 
fellows, and were* usually called by tlieir companions, the 
Marksmen of Alilnwood. By Mo?*<^>n’s desire, four of* 
these lads readily undertook the task of sentimJs, and he 
left with them Headrigg, on whosci fid(jlity lie could 
depend, with instructions t^> call liim, ifcanythiiig remark- 
able hapxiened. 

This arrangement being made, Moiton and liie col- 
league took posses.sioii, for tln^ night, of such quarters as 
the over-crowded and miserable Iiamlet could afford them. 
They did not, howe\'er, separabj foi* rf*pose till they had 
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drawn up a luentorial of the grievances of the moderate 
presbyterians, which was summed iip with a request of 
tree toleration for their religion in future, and that they 
should ha permitted to attend gospel ordinances as dis- 
pensed by their own ch*rgymen, without oppression or 
molestation! ^FIkui* petition x3roceeded to require that a 
free iiarliament should bc3 called for settling the affairs of 
church and state, and for redressing the injuries sustained 
by the suVyject ; and tJiat all those who either now were, 
or had been, in arms, foi* obtaining these ends, should be 
indemnified. Morton could not but strongly hope that 
tliose terms, wliicli comprehended all that was wanted, or 
wished for, by tlie moderate party among the insurgents, 
might, when thus cleared ot the violence of fanaticism, 
find ailvocates even among the royalists, as claiming only 
the ordinary rights of Scottish freemen. 

He had tin* more confidence of a favourable reception, 
that the Duke of Monmouth, to whom Charles had in- 
trusted the charge of subduing tins rebellion, was a 
man of gentU*, modcjratc*, and accessible disposition, well 
kiiowu to be favourable to the prc^sliyteiaans, and in- 
vested by the king with full powers to take measures for 
quieting tlie disturbances in Scotland. It seemed to 
Morten, o^fiat all that was necessary for influencing him 
in their favour was to find a tit and sufficiently re- 
spectable channel of communication, and such seemed to 
1)6 opened through the medium of Lord Evaiidale, He 
resolved, therefore, to visit the prisoner early in the 
morning, in order t<» sound his dispositions to undertake 
the task of mediator ; but an accident happened which 
led him to anticipate his purpose. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Gh* owcr your houflc, lady, he said.— 
tile owcr your house to me. 

Kdom of Gordim. 

Morton had tinished tlie revisal and tlie making out of 
a fair copy of the paper on which he and Pouiidtext had 
agreed to rest as a full s^itement of the grievances of 
their j^arty, and the conditions on which the greater part, 
of the insurgents would be contented to lay down their 
arms ; and he was about to lietake himself to repose, when 
there was a knocking at the door of his apiirtment. 
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“ Enter,” said MoHon ; and the round, bullet-head of 
Cuddle Headrigg was thrust into the room. “ Come in,” 
said Morton, “ and tell me what you want. Is there any 
alarm ? ” » 

“Na, stir ; but 1 hae brought ane iOcy spe^ik wi* you.” 

^“Who is that, Cuddie?” enquired Mortoiij^. « 

“ Ane o’ your auld acquaiiibince,” said Cuddi^ ; and, 
opening the door more fully, he half led, half dragged in 
a woman, wliose face was muffled in her plaid.«— “ Come^ 
come, ye needna be sae baslifu’ before aula acquaintance, 
Jenny,” said Cuddie, pulling down the veil, and dis- 
covering to liis master the well-remem red countenance 
of Jenny Dennison. “Tell his honour, now — there’s a 
braw lass — tell him what ye were wanting to say to Lord 
Evandale, mistress.” • 

“What was I wanting to say,” answered Jenny, “to his 
honour himsell the other morning, when I \'isit€5d him in 
captivity, ye muckle hash ? D’ye tliink that folk diiina 
want to see their friends in adversity, ye dour crowd y- 
eater?” 

This reply was made witli Jenny’s usual volubility ; 
but her voice quivered, lier cheek was thin and pale, the 
tears stood in lier eyes, her hand trembled,, iier manner 
was fluttered, and her whole presence bore mark%pf recent 
suffering and privation, as well as nervous and Jiysterical 
agitation. • 

“What is the matten Jenny?” said Morton, kindly. 
“ You know how much I owe you in many respects, and 
can hardly make a request that I will not grant, if in 
my power.” 

“ Many thanks, Milnwood,” said the weeping damsel ; 
“ but ye were aye a kind gentleman, though folk say ye 
hae become sair changed now.” 

“ What do they say of me ?” answ'ered Morton. 

“A’ body says,^’ replied Jenny, “that you and the whigs 
hae made a vow to ding King Charles aft' the throne, and 
that neither he, nor his posteriors from generation to 
generation, shall sit upon it ony mair ; and John Gudyill 
threeps^^ ye’re to gie a 'the chuf’ch organs to tlie pipers, 
and burn the Book o’ Common-prayer by the hands of 
the common hangman^ in revenge of tlie Covenant that 
was burnt when the king cam hame.” 

“My friends at Tillietudlem judge too hastily too 
ill of me,” answered Morton. “I wish to have free exercise 
of my own religion, without insulting any other ; and as 
^ Big blockhead. ^ Anaerta, 
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to your family, T ©nly desire an opportunity to show them 
I have tlie same friendship and kindness as ever.” 

“Bless your kind heart tV>r saying sae,” said Jenny, 
bursting *hito a flood of tears; “and they never needed 
kindness or friendshiT) niair, for they are famished for 
lack o’ food:” ^ “ 

“ Good God r ” rt^plied Morton, “ I have heard of scarcity, 
but not of famine ! Is it possible ? — Have the ladies ana 
the Majorl? 

“They hae suffered like the lave^ o’ us,” replied Jenny ; 

“ for they shared every bit and sup wi’ the wliole folk in 
the Castle — I’m sure my poor een see lifty colours wi’ 
faintness, and my head’s sae dizzy wi’ the mirligoes- that 
1 canna stand my lane.” 

The thinness of tlie poor girl’s cheek, and the sharpness 
of her features, bore witness to the truth of w’^hat she 
said. Morton was greatly shocked. 

“ Sit down,” he said, “ for God's sake ! ” forcing her into 
the only chair the apartment afforded, while he himself 
strode up and down the room in horror and impatience. 

“I knew not of this,” he exclaimed in broken ejacula- 
tions, — “I could not know of it. — Cold-blooded, iron- 
liearted fanatio-^deceitful villain ! — Cuddie, fetcJi refresh- 
ments— fobd — wine, if jxissible — wliatever you can tind.” 

“ Whisky is gude eneugh for her ” muttered Cuddie ; 
“ ane wadna hae thou^it that gude meal was sae scant 
amang'them, when the quean threw sae muckle gude 
kail-brose scalding hot about my lugs.” 

Faint and miserable as Jenny seemed to be, she could 
not liear the allusion to her exploit during the storm of 
• the Castle, witljout bui’sting into a laugh which weakness 
soon converted into a hysterical giggle. Confounded at 
her state, and reflecting with horror on the distress which 
must have been in the Castle, Morton rej^eated his com- 
mands to Headrigg in a peremptory manner ; and when 
he lijid departed, endeavoured to soothe his visitor. 

“You come, I suppose, by the orders of your mistress, 
to visit Lord EvandrJe? — 1*611 mo what she desires; her 
orders shall be my law.” 

Jenny apj)eared to reflect a moment, and then said, 
“ Your honour is sae auld a friend, I must needs trust to 
yon, and tell the truth.” 

“ assured, Jenny,” said Morton, observing that she 
hesitfiited; “that you will best serve your mistress by 
dealing sincerely with me.” 

’ UCHt. 


® nisordered siffht. 
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“Weel, tlien, ye maun ken we're staging, as I saul 
before, and have been niair days than ane ; and the 
Major has sAvorn that ho expects relief daily, and that he 
will not gie ower the house to the enemy tiW,we have 
eaten up his auld boots,— and tli^y fu*o unco thick in the 
soles, as yo may weel mind, forby^ being toligh^ ia the 
tipper-leather. The dragoons, again, they tliink tuey will 
be forced to gie up at last, and they cannfi bi.de .hunger 
weel, after the life they led at free quarters foi^this wllile 
bypast ; and since Lord JCvandalo’s tacn,\ tliere’s na*fe 
guiding them ; and Tnglis says he'll gie up*tlie garrisoii 
to the whigs, and the Major and the leddies into the 
bargain, if they will but let the troopers gang free them- 
sells.” 

“ Scoundrels ! ” said Morton ; “ why do they no^ make 
terms for all in the Castle V' ’ * 

“They are fear’d for denial o’ quarter to themsells, 
having dune sae muckle mischief through ‘the country : 
and Burley has lianged ane or twa o’ them* already — sae 
tliey want to draw their ain necks out o’ the collar at 
hazard o’ honest folk’s.” 

“And you were sent,” continued Mm’ton, “to carry 
to Lord Evandale the unpleasant news of the men s 
mutiny ? ” ^ • 

“Just e’en sae,” said Jenny ; “Tam Hallidfiy took the 
rue, and tauld me a’ about it, and gat ‘me out o’ the 
Castle to tell Lord Evandale, if possibly I could win at 
him.” 

“ But liow can he help you ? ” said Morton ; “ he is a 
prisoner.” 

“Well-a-day, ay,” answered the afflicted damsel; “but 
maybe he could mak fair terms for us — or, maybe, he 
could gie us some good advice — or, maybe, he might send 
his orders to the dragoons to be civil — or — 

“ Or. maybe,” said Morton, “ you were to try if it were 
possible to set him at liberty ? ” 

“If it were sae,” answered Jenny with spirit, “it 
wadna be the first time 1 liae don'-; ni.y best to serve a 
friend in captivity.” * '' 

“True, Jenny,” replied Morton, “I were most ungrate- 
ful to forget it. But here comes Ciiddie with refresh- 
ments — I will go and do your errand to Lord Evandale, 
while you take some food and wine.” ^ 

“It willna be amiss yo should ken,” said Cuddioto his 
master, “ that this Jenny— this Mrs Dennison, yras trying 

* BcHidcs. - Tough. 
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to cuittle’ favour wi’ Tam Rand, the miller’s man, to 
win into Lord Evandale’s room without oiw body ken- 
3iin’. She wasna tliinking, the gipsy, that I was at her 
elbow.” 

‘‘An 1 an unco fright ye gae me when ye cam ahint 
and tool, a grip o’ me,” said Jenny, giving him a sly 
twitch with her finger and her thumb — “if ye hadna 
been rn au|.jl acquaintance, ye daft gomeril”'^ 

£)uddie, Somewhat relenting, grinned a smile on his 
artful misti*e^S, while Morton wrapped himself up in his 
cloak, took His sword under his arm. and went straight 
to the place if tlic, young noblemans confinement. He 
asked the. sentinels 4f any tiling extraordinary had 
occurrc(l. 

“Nothing worth notice,’' they said, “excepting the Lass 
tliat Cuddle took up, and two couriers that Captain 
IJalfour had dispatched, one to the Reverend Ephraim 
Macbriar, another to Kettledrummle,'’ both of wdiom 
were beating the di*uiii ecclesiastic in different towns 
between the position of Rurley and tlie hcad-quaiters of 
the main army near Hamilton. 

“ The purpose, I presume,” said Morton, with an afiec- 
fation oi.i^jfUfference, “w^as to call tliem hitlier.” 

ftnderstand,” answered the sentinel, who had 
spoke with the messengers. 

He is summoning a triumphant majority of the council, 
thought Morton to himself, tor the purpose of sanctioning 
whatever aciion of atrocity he luay determine upon, and 
thwarting opiiosition by autliority. 1 must be speedy, or 
I shall lose my oiiportunity. 

When he entered the jilace of Lord Eyandale's con- 
finement, hp found him ironed, and reclining on a flock 
bed in the wretclied’ garret of a miserable cottage. 
He was either in a slumber, or in deep meditation, 

. when Morton entered, and turned on him, wlien aroused, 
a countenance so much reduced by loss of blood, want 
of sleep, and scarcity* of food, that no one could have 
recognised in it the gulliait soldier who had behaved 
with so much spirit at the skirmish of Loudon-hill. 
He displayed some surprise at the sudden entrance of 
Morton. 

“I am sorry to see you thus, my lord,” said that youth- 
ful leodSr. 

“ I have heard you are an admirer of poetr^*^,” answered 


Curry. 


s Idiot. 
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the prisoner ; “ in that case, Mr Morton, ‘you may remem* 
her these lines, — 

* Stone walls do not u prison make, 

Or iron bars a cage; 

A free and quiet mind can take • 

These for a hermitage.’ 

But, were my imprisonment less endurable, I am given 
to expect to-morrow a total enfranchisement.” 

“ By death ? ” said Morton. 

“ Surely,” answered Lord Evan d ale ; “I have no other 
prospect. Your comrade, Burley, has already dipped his • 
hand in the blood of men whose meanness of rank and 
obscurity of extraction might have saved them. T cannot 
boast such a shield from liis vengeance, and I e^cpect to 
meet its extremity.” 

“But Major Bellenden,” said Moiiion, “may surrender, 
in order to X)rescrve your life.” 

“Never, while there is one man to defend the battle- 
ment, and that man has one crust to eat. I know liis 
gallant resolution, and grieved shoidd I be if he changed 
Ft for my sake.” 

Morton hastened to acquaint him with the mutiny 
among the dragoons, and their resolution lip surrender 
tlie Castle, and put the ladies of the family, Sis well as 
the Major, into tne hands of the enemy.. Lord h>andale 
seemed at first surprised, and something incredulous, but 
immediately afterwards deeply aliected. 

“What is to be done?” he said— “How is this misfor- 
tune to be averted ? ” 

“Hear me, my lord,” said Morton. “I believe you may 
not be unwilling to bear the olive branch between our 
master the King, and that part of his subjects wliich is 
now in arms, not from choice, but necessity.” 

“ You construe me but justly,” said Lord Evandale ; 

“ but to what does this tend ? ” 

“ Permit me, my lord ” continued Morton. “ I will 

set you at liberty upon parole ; lyiy, you may return to 
the Castle, and shalb have a ?>afe conduct for the ladies, 
the Major, and all who leave it, on condition of its instant 
surrender,^ In contributing to bring this about you will 
only submit to circumstances ; for, with a mutiny in the 
garrison, and without provisions, it will be found im- 
possible to defend the place twenty-four hourk' longer. 
Those, therefore, who refus(» to accompany your lord- 
ship, must take their fate. You ancf your followers 
shall have a free pass to Edinburgh, or wherever the 
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Duke of Monnioucft may be. lu return for your liberty, 
we hope that you will recommend to the notice of his 
.(Irace, as laeutenant-Greneral of Scotland, this humble 
I>etition and remonstrance, containing the grievances 
which have occasioned this insurrection, a I'edress of 
which b'iiiig granted, I will answer with my head, 
that the great body of the insurgents will lay down 
tlieir arms,” 

«Lord Evandale read over the paper witli attention. 

“Mr Morton,” he said, “in my simple judgment, I see 
little objection that can be made to the measures here 
recommended ; nay, farther, I believe, in many respects, 
they may meet the private sentiments of the Duke of 
Monmouth : and yet, to deal frankly with you, I have no 
hopes of their being granted, unless, in the first place, 
you were to hiy down your arms.” 

“ The doing so,” answered Morton, “ would be virtually 
conceding that we had no right to take them up ; and 
that, for one, I will ne\ or agree to.” 

“IVrhaps it. is hardly to be expected you should,” said 
Lord Evandale ; “and yet on that point 1 am certain the 
negotiations ^ill lie wrecked. 1 am w^illing, however, 
having frajjkly told you my opinion, to do all in my 
power to bring about a reconciliation.” 

“ It i.s all we can wish or expect,” replied Morton ; 
“tlu^ issue is in God’s bauds, who disposes tlie hearts of 
princes. — You accept, then, tl»e safe conduct?" 

“Certainly,*” answered Lord Evandale; “and if I do 
not enlarge upon the obligation incurred by your having 
saved m\ life a second time, believe that 1 do not feel it 
the less.’^ 

“And the garrison of Tillietiullein ? ” said Morton. 

“Shall be withdrawn as you propose,” answered the 
young nobleman. “ 1 am sensiole the Major vnU be 
unable to bring the mutineers to imsoii ; and I tremble 
to think of the consequences, should the ladies and the 
brave old man Ixi delivered up to this bloodthirsty laiffian, 
Burley.” 

“You*are in that case free,” said Moi’ton. “ Prepare to 
mount on horseback ; a few men whom I can trust shall 
attend you till you are in safety from our parties.” ^ 

Leaving Lord Evandale in great surprise and joy at 
this unoxpected deli>'erance, Moi'toii hastened to get a 
few chosen men under arms and on horseback, eacli rider 
holding the rein of a spare horse. Jenny, wlio, while she 
partook of her refreshment, had contrived to make up her 
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breach witli Cuddie, rode on the left li 5 ifd of that A’aliant 
cavalier. The tramp of their horses was soon heard under 
the window of Lord Evandale’s prison. Two jnen, wlioin 
he did not know, entered the apartment, disefJcumbered 
him of his fetters, and, conducting Iftm down • stairs, 
amounted him in the centre of the detachmient. d?he3^ set 
out at a round trot towaids Tillietudlem. 

The moonlight was giving way to tlie dawn when they 
approaclied that ancient fortress, and its djiik massiwo 
tower liad just received the first ])ale colouring of the 
morning. The party halted at the Tower Iwirrier, not * 
venturing to approach nearer for fear of the fire of the 
place. Lord livandale alone rode up to the gate, followed 
at a distance by Jenny Dennison. As they a]>p2*oached 
the gate, there was heard to arise in the court- yard a 
tumult, which accorded ill with the quiet serenity of a 
summer dawn. Cries and oaths were heard, a pistol-shot 
or two were discharged, and everytliing announced that 
the mutiny had broken out. At this crisis Lord Fi van- 
dale arrived at the gate where Hal lid ay was sentinel. 
On hearing Lord^ Evandalc’s voice, he instantly and 
gladly admitted him, a))d that nobleman arrived among 
tlie mutinous troopers jik<‘ a man droppc^from the 
clouds. They were in the act of imtting tmai* design 
into execution, of seizing the xda(*e into their own hands, 
and were about to disarm and ovei’power Major Kelhuiden 
and TTarrison, and otliers of tlie Castle, who were ottering 
the best I’esistaiice in their jiower. 

The appearance of Lord Evandale changed tlie scene. 
He seized Inglis by the collar, and, upbraiding him with 
his villainy, ordered two of his coinractes to seize and bind 
him, assuring the otliers, th;it their only chance of im- 
punity consisted in instant submission. He then ordered 
the men into their ranks. They obt\yed. He commanded 
them to ground their arms. They hesitated ; but the 
instinct ot discipline, joined to their persuasion that the 
authority of their officer, so boldly exerted, must be 
supported by some forces witl^ut tlie gate, induced them 
to submit. 

“ Take away those arms,” said Lord Evandale to the 
people of the Castle ; “ they shall ifbt be restored until 
these men know better the use for which they are in- 
trusted with them.— And now,” lie continued, acl#ressing 
the mutineers, “ begone .’—Make the liest use of your 
time, and of a truce of three hours, which the enemy are 
contented to allow you. Take the road to Edinburgh, 
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and meet me at the House-of-Muir. I need not bid you 
beware of committing violence by the way ; you will not, 
ill your present condition, provoke resentment for your 
own sjikej. Let your punctuality show that you mean to 
atone for this moriiing\ business.” 

The disarmed soldiers shrunk in silence from the 
presence of their otMcer, and, leaving the Castle, took the 
road to the place of rendezvous, making such haste as was 
inspired by the fear of meeting w’ith some detached pai’ty 
oi the insurgents, whom their present defenceless con- 
dition, and their former violence, might inspire with 
tlioughtsof revenge. Inglis, whom Evandale destined for 
punishment, remained in custody. Halliday was praised 
for his conduct, and assured of succeeding to tlie rank of 
the culprit. Tlicse arrangements being hastily made, 
Lord Evandale accosted tlie M.ajor, before wliose eyes 
the scene had seemed to pass like the change of a 
dream. 

“My dear !Major, we must give up the place.” 

“ Ls it ev(‘n so i ” said Major Bellenden. “ I was in 
hopes you had brought reinforcements and supplies.” 

‘^Not a mail— not a pound of meal,” answered Lord 
Evandale. 

“Yet b am blithe to see you,” returned the lionest 
Major ; “we were informed yesterday that these psalm- 
singing rascals had a plot on your life, and I had mus- 
tf^red tiie scoundrelly dragoons ten minutes Jigo in order 
to beat up Burley’s quarters and get you out of limbo, 
when tlie dug Inglis, instead of oljeying mo, broke out 
into open mutiny. — But what is to te done now ? ” 

* “ I nave, myself, no choice,” said Lord Evandale ; “ I 
am a prispner, released on parole, and liound for Edin- 
burgh. You and the hidios must take the same route. I 
have, by the favour of a friend, a safe conduct and horses 
for you and your retinue — for God s sake make liaste— 
you cannot propose to hold out with seven or eight men, 
and without provisions — Enough has been done for 
honour, and enough to render the defence of the highest 
consequence to government. More were needless, as well 
as desperatf*. The English troops are arrived at Edin- 
burgh, and will speedily move upon Hamilton.^ The 
possession of Tillietudlem by the rebels will be but tem- 
porary^’ 

“If you think so, my lord,” said the veteran, with a 
reluctant sigh, — “I know you only adAnse what is honour- 
able — ^if, then, you really think the case inevitable, T must. 
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rabmit ; for the mutiny of these scoundrels would I’ender 
it impossible to man tlio walls. — Gudyill, let the women 
call up their mistresses, and all Ik? ready to march — But 
if I could believe that my remaining in thes'Mld walls, 
till I was starved to a mummy, could do ^hc King’^ cause 
the least service, old Miles Bellenden Avould not leave 
chem while there was a spark of life in his body ! ” 

The ladies, already alarmed by tlie mutiny, now heard 
the determination of the Major, in which they readi*^ 
acquiesced, though not without some groans and sighs on 
the mrt of Lady Margaret, wdiich referred, as usuo!,^ to 
the aejeHn^ of his !Most Sacred Majesty in the halls which 
were now to be abandoned to reV>els. Hasty preparations 
were made for evacuating the Castle ; and long ere the 
dawn was distinct enough for discovering obje^-s witli 
precision, the ladies, with Major Bellenden, Harrison, 
Gudyill, and the other domestics, were mounted on the 
led horses, and others which liad been provided in tlie 
neighbourhood, and proceeded towards the north, still 
escorted by four of the insurgent horsemen. . The rest of 
the party who Jiad accompanied Lord Evandale from the 
hamlet, took possession of the deserted Castle, carefully 
forbefiring all outrage or acts of plunder. And wdieri the 
sun arose, the scarlet and blue colours of ScottisJi 
Covenant floated from the Keep of Tillietudlem’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


And, to ray hrenHt, a t>odkin in her hand 
Were wortli a thoasaml daggers. 

Marlow.' 


The cavalcade which left the Castle of Tillietudlem, 
halted for a few minutes at the small town of Bothwell, 
^ after passing the outposts of the insurgents, to take some, 
slight refreshments which their attendants h;id provided, 
ana which were really necessary to persons who had 
suffered considerably by want of proper nourishment. 
They then pressed forward ui)on the r-oad towards Edin- 
burgh, amid the lights of dawn which were now rising on 
the horizon. It might Jiave been expe^cted, durmg the 
course of the journey, that Lord Evandale would have 
been frequently by the side of Miss Edith Bellenden. 
Vet, after his first salubitions had l)een exchanged, and 
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every precaiitioi) solicitously adopted which could serve 
for her accommodation, he rode in the van of the party 
with Major Bellenden, and seemed to abandon the charge 
of immedhdie attendance upon his lovely niece to one of 
the insurgent ci<.valiei’s, whose dark military cloak, with 
the lal'ge flapped hat and feather, which droopea over 
his face, concealed at once his figure and his features! 
They rode side by side in silence for more than two miles, 
when the stranger addressed Miss Bellenden in a trem- 
ulous and suppressed voice. 

Miss Bellenden,” he said, “must have friends wher- 
ever she is known ; even among those whose conduct 
she now disapproves. Is there anything that such can 
do to show their respect for her, and their regret for her 
suflerings ” 

“Let. them learn for their o-wn sakes,” replied Edith 
“ to venerate tht^ laws, and to spare innocent olood. Let 
them return to their allegiance, and I can forgive them 
all that I have suflered, were it ten times more.” 

“You tliink it impossible, then,” rejoined the cavalier, 

“ for any one to serve in our ranks, Jiaving the weal of 
his country sincerely at heart, and conceiving himself in 
th<i discliarge of a patriotic duty ? ” 

“ It inj^,nt be imprudent, while so absolutely in your 
]X>wer,” repli^id Miss Bellenden, “to answer that question.” 

“ Not in the present instance, I plight you the word of 
a soldier,” replied the horseman. 

“I have Iicen taught candour from my birth,” said 
Edith ; ’^‘and, if I am to speak at all, I must utter my 
real sentiments. God only can judge the heart — men 
* must estimate intentions by actions. Treason, murder by 
the sw^ord and by gibbet, the oppression of a private family 
such as ours, who were only in arms for the defence of the 
established government, and of our own property, are 
actions whi^.must needs sully all that have accession 
to them, by whatever specious terms they may be gilded 
over.” 

“ The guilt of civil war,” rejoined the horseman — “ the ' 
miseries which it brings in its train, lie at the door of 
those who provoked it by illegal oppression, rather than 
of such as are dri^isen to arms in order to assert their 
natural rights as freemen.” 

“ Tl)^t is assuming the question,” replied Edith, “ which 
ought to be proved. E^ich party contends that they are 
ri^t in point of principle, and therefore the guilt must 
lie with them who first drew the sword ; as, in an aflray, 
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]aw holds those to be the criminals \rto are the first to 
have recourse to violence.” 

^‘Alas!” said the horseman, “were our vindication to 
rest tliere, liow easy would it be to show tltwfc we have 
suffered witli a patience vdiich almost seemed beyond the 
power of Jiu inanity, ere we were drivei^ by opjn-ession 
hnto open resistance ! — But I perceive,^ he continued, 
sighing deeply, “ that it is vain to jih^ad before Miss 
Bellenden a cause which she has already •prejudged, 
perhaps as much from her dislike of the persons as of tnf‘ 
principles of those engaged in it.” 

“Pardon me,” answered Edith; “1 have stated with 
freedom my opinion of the princijiles of the iiisurgents ; 
of their persons T know nothing — exeeiitirtg in one solitary 
instance.” 

“ And that instance,” said the horseman, “ has influenced 
your opinion of the whole lx)dy 

“Far from it,” said Edith; “he is— at least I once 
thought him— one in whose scale few were fit to lie 
weighed — he is — or he seemed— one of early talent, high 
faith, pure morality, and warm affections. Oaii J approve 
of a rebellion which has made such a man, formed to 
ornament, to enlighten, and to defend his country, the 
companion of gloomy and ignorant fanatics, canting 
hypocrites, — the leader of brutal clowns,— the brotl*er-in~ 
arms to banditti and highw’ay murderer s Sliould you 
meet such an one in your camp, tell him that Kclitli 
Bellenden has wept more <ner his fallen chai'acter, 
blighted prospects, and dislionoured nam(‘j than over the 
distresses of her own house,— and that she has })etter 
endured that famiiui which lias wasted h(*r cheek and' 
dimmed her eye, than the ]>ang of heai’t which attended 
the reflection by and through whom these calamities were 
inflicted.” 

As she tJius spoke, she turned upon her companion a 
countenance, whose faded cheek attested the reality of 
her sufferings, even while it glowed with* the temporary 
animation which accompanied^ her language. The horse- 
man was not insensible to the appt*al ; he iviised his hand 
to his brow with the sudden motion of ono who feels a 
])ang shoot along his biain, passed it Uastily over liis face, 
and then pulled the shadowing hat still dee])er on his 
forehead. The movement^ and the feelings w]^ch it 
f?xcited, did not escape Edith, nor did she remark them 
without emotion. 

“And yet,” she said, “sliould the person of whom I 
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Speak seem to yoin too deeply aflected by the hard opinion 
of — of — an early friend, say to him, that sincere repentance 
is next to innocence ; — that, thougli fallen from a height 
not easily recovered, and tlie author of much mischief, 
because gilded by his example, he may still atone in some 
measvire for the evil he has done.” 

“And in wnat manner?” asked the cavalier, in the 
same suppressed, and almost choked voice. 

By leisding his efforts to restore the blessings of peace 
to his distracted countrymen, and to induce the deluded 
reliels to lay down their arms. By saving their blood, he 
'.nay atone tor that which has been already spilt ; — and he 
that shall be most active in accomplishing this great end, 
will best deserve the thanks of this age, and an honourea 
remembrance in the next.” 

“ And in such a peace,” said her companioTij with a firm 
voice, “ Miss Bellenden would not wish. I think, that the 
interests of the people were sacrilicecl unreservedly to 
th(»se of the ei'own ? 

“1 am but a girl,” was the young lady^s reply ; “and I 
scarce can speak on the subject without presumption. 
But, since I have gone so far, I will fairly add. I would 
wish to see a peace which should give rest to all parties, 
and s<Hmr 3 the subjects from military rapine*, which I 
detest as* much as 1 do the moans now adopted to resist it.” 

“ Miss Belloinjen,” answered Henry Morton, raising his 
face, and speaking in his natural tone, “the pei’son who 
has lost such a highly -valued place in your esteem, has 
yet too much spirit to j)lead his cause as a criminal ; and, 
conscious tijat he can no longer claim a friend s interest 
in your bosom, lu? would be silent under your hard 
censure, * wore it not that he can refer to the honoured 
testimony of Lord EA'andale, that his earnest wishes and 
mosi. active exertions are, even now, directed to the 
jiccomplishiiient of such a pe^Jice as the most loyal cannot 
censure'.” 

He lx)wod with dignity to Miss Bellenden, who, though 
her language intimated that she well knew to whom she 
had been speaking, prob.tbly had not expected that he 
would justify himself with so<»much animation. She 
returned his salute, confused and in silence. Morton 
then rode forward U) tlie head of the party. 

“ Henry Morton ! ” exclaimed Major Bellenden, sur- 
prisecfPat the sudden apparition. 

“The same,” answered Morton; “who is sorry that he 
labours under the harsh construction of Major Bellenden 
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and his family. He commits to my l^fd Evandalc,” he 
continued, turning towards the young nobleman^ and 
bowing to liini, “the charge of undeceiving his friends, 
both regarding the particulars of his conduct and the 
purity of his motives. Fai’ewell, Major Bcllenden — All 
happiness attend you and yours — May we meet a^in in 
kappier and better times ! ^ 

“Believe me,” said Lord Evandale, “your confidence^ 
Mr Morton, is not misplaced ; I will endeavour to repay 
the great services I have received from you by doinfe 
my b^est to place your character on its proper footing 
with Majoi Bellenden, and all whose esteem you value.” 

“I expected no less from your gcmerosity, my lord,” 
said Morton. 

He then called his followers, and rode off aloug ^e 
heath in the direction of Hamilton, their feathers waving 
and their steel caps glancing in tne beams of the rising 
sun. Cuddie Hoadrigg alone remained an instant behind 
his companions to take an affectionate farewell of Jenny 
Dennison, who had contrived, during this short morning .s 
ride, to re-establish her influence ovcjr his susceptible 
bosom. A straggling tree or two obscured, rather than 
concealed, their as they halted their horses to 

bid adieu. * * ^ 

“Fare ye weel, Jenny,” said Cuddie, witli a ^loud 
exertion of his lungs, intended perhaps to be a sigJi, but 
rather resembling the intonation of a groan,— “ Veil 
think o’ puir Cuddie sometimes — an honest lad that lo’es 
ye, Jenny ; ye’ll think o’ him now and then 2 ” 

“Whiles — at brose-time,” ^ answered tlie malicious 
damsel, unable either to suppress the repartee, or the 
arch smile which attended it. 

Cuddie took his revenge as rustic lovers ai*e wont, and 
as Jenny probably expected, — caught his mistress round 
the neck, kissed her cheeks and lips heartily, and then 
turned his horse and trotted after his master. 

“ DeiFs in the fallow,” said Jenny^ wiping her lips and 
adjusting her head-dress, “he has twice tnc spunk^ o’ Tam 
Halliday, after a’. — Coming, fiiy leddy, coming — Lord 
have a care o’ us, I trusWihe auld leddy didna see us ! ” 
“Jenny,” said Lady Margaret, as tl^e damsel came up, 
“was not that young man who commanded the party tiie 
same that was captain of the popinjay, and wlm was 
afterwards prisoner at Tillietudlem’ on tlie morning 
Claverhouse came there ? ” 

’ Supper-time, 


s Spirit. 
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Jenny, happy t^hat the query had no reference to her 
own little matters, looked at her young mistress, to dis- 
cover, if possible, wliether it was lier cue to speak truth 
or not. Nbt being able to catch any hint to ^uide her, 
she followed her -.instinct as a lady’s maid, and lied. 

“I mqna beheve it was him, my leddy,” said Jenny, as 
confidently as if she had been saying her catechism ; “}il‘ 
was a little black man, tliat.” 

^,“You nftist have l>een blind, Jenny,” said the Major: 
“ Henry Morton is tall and fair, and that youtli is the 
very man.” 

“ I had ither thing ado than l>e looking at him,” said 
Jenny, tossing her head ; “he may be as “f air as a farthing 
candle, for me.” 

“Is It not,” said Lady Margaret, “a blessed escape 
which we have made, out of the hands of so desperate 
and bloodthirsty a fanatic 1 ” 

“You are deceived, madam,” said Lord Evan dale ; 
“Mr Morton merits such a title from no one, but least 
from us, Tliat 1 am now alive, and that you are now on 
youi safe retreat to your friends, instead of being 
prisoners to a real fanatical homicide, is solely and 
entirely owing to the prompt, active, and energetic 
humanity bf this young gentleman.” 

He then went into a particular narrativ^e of the events 
with w^hich the reader is acquainted, dwelling upon the 
merits of Morton, and expatiating on the risk at which 
he had rendered them these important services, as if he 
had been a brother instead of a rival. 

“I were worse than ungrateful,” he said, “were I silent 
on the merits of tlie man who has twice saved ray life.” 

“T w’ould willingly think well of Hcniw Moi*ton, my 
lord,” replied Major Bellenden ; “ and 1 own he has 
belmved handsomely to your lordship and to us ; but I 
cannot have the same aflowances which it pleases your 
lordship to entertain for his present courses.”^ 

“You are to consider,” replied Lord Evandale, “that he 
lias been partly forced upon them by necessity ; and I 
must add, that his priiici})les,. thoiigli diftering in some 
degree from my own, are such as ought to command 
respect. Claverhouse, whose knowledge of men is not to 
be disputed, spoke justly of him as to his extraordinary 
qualj^es, but with prejudice, and harshly, concerning his 
principles and motives.” 

“You have not been long in learning all his extra- 
ordinary qualities, my lord/^ answered Major Bellenden. 
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“ I, y ho liave known him from l>oyliooi,.<*ould, l^eforo tins 
affair, have said much of his good piinciples and good* 

nature ; but as to his high talents ” 

“They were probably hidden. Major,” I'c^lied the 
generous Lord Evandale, “even from himself, ui|±il cir- 
cumstances called them forth j and, if J have ^detected 
''chem, it was only because our intercourse and conversa- 
tion turned on momentous and important subjects. He 
is now labouring to bring this reliellion to fifti end, a^jd 
the terms he lias nroposed are so moderate, that they 
sliall not want my iiearty recommendation.” • 

“And iuive you hopes,” said J-«'idy Margaret, “to 
accomplish a sclieine so compi*ehensive ? ” 

“ I should ha^'e, madam, \yere every whig as moderate 
as Morton, and every loyalist as disinterested Major 
Bellenden. But such is the fanaticism and violent irrita- 
tion of both parties, that I fear nothing will end this 
civil war save the edge of the sword.” ^ ^ 

It may be readily supposed, tliat Edith listened with 
the deepest interest to this conversation. Wliile she 
regretted that she had expressed herself harshly and 
hastily to lier lover, she felt a conscious and proud 
satisfaction tliat his character was, even in the judgment 
of his noble-minded rival, such as her own alTfiction had 
once spoke it. • 

“Civil feuds and domestic prejudices," she said, “may 
render it necessary for me to tear his remembrance from 
my heart ; but it is no small relief to know assuredly, 
that it is worthy of the place it has so long retained 
there.” 

While Edith ivas thus retracting her unjust resentment, * 
her lover arrived at the camp of tin* insurgents, near 
Hamilton, which he found in considerable confusion. 
Certain advices had arrived that the royal army, having 
been recruited from England by a large detiicnment of 
the King^s Guards, were about to Uxkv, the held. Fame 
magnified their numlxjrs and their high state of equip- 
ment and discipline, and spread a,>)road other circum- 
stances, which dismayed the courage of the insurgents. 
What favour they might have expected from Monmoutli, 
wai^ likely to Ix) intercepted by tlie •influence of tliose 
associated with him in command. His lieutenant-general 
was the celebrated General Thomas Dalzell, who,^ving 
practised the art of war in the then barbiwous country ca 
Russia, was as much feared for his cruelty and indifference 
to human life and human sufferings, as r(*spected for his 
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steady loyalty raid undaunted valour. This man was 
second in command to Monmouth, and the horse were 
commanded by Claverhouse, burning with desire to re- 
venge tho death of his nepliew, and his defeat at Drum- 
clog. To tliese recounts was added the most formidable 
and territic description of the train of artillery and the 
cavalry ibree with which the royal army took the liehU 
Large bodies, composed of the Higliland clans, having 
in language, religion, and manners, no connection with the 
insurg(jnts, had been summoned to ioin the royal army 
under their various chiefifxins ; and these Amorites, or 
Philistines, as the insurgents termed them, came like 
eagles to tlie slaughter. In fact, every person who could 
ride or run at the King’s command, was summoned to 
arms, Ajipareutly with the purpose of foi-feiting and 
lining sucli men of i)roi)erty whom their nrinciples might 
deter from joining the royal standard, though prudence 

{ )revented them from joining that of the insurgent 
^resbyterians. In short, every rumour tended to increase 
tho apprehension among the insurgents, tluit the King’s 
vengeance had only Ikhui delayed in order that it might 
fall more certain and more heavy. 

Morton endeavoured to fortify the minds of the com - 
moji peoi'lc by pointing out the probable exaggeration of 
these reports, and by reminding them of the strength of 
their own situation, with an unfordable river in front, 
only passable by a long and narrow bridge. He called to 
their remembrance theij* victory over Claverhouse when 
their numbers were few, and then much worse disciplined 
and apj)ointed for batthi than now ; showed them that 
’ tJie ground on which tJiey lay afforded, by its undulation, 
and the thickets which intersected it, considerable pi*o- 
teetion against artillery, and even against c.avalry, if 
stoutly defended ; and that their safety, in fact, depended 
on their own spirit and resolution. 

But while Morton thus endeavoured to keep up the 
courage of the army at large, he availed liimself of those 
discouraging rumourj to endeavour to impress on the 
minds or the leaders the necessity of proposing to the 
government moderate terms of accommodation, while 
they were still formidable as commanding an unbroken 
ana numerous army. He pointed out to them, that, in 
the p^sent humour of their followers, it could hardly be 
exnecaed, that they would engage, with advant4ige, tlie 
well-appointed and regular force of tlie Duke of Mon- 
' See Note 13. JJoyal Anny ut BothwoU Bridge. 
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moD^th ; and that if they chanced, as xtas most likely, to 
l)e defeated and dispers^, the insurrection in which they 
had engaged, so far from being useful to tlys country, 
would be rendered the apology for oppressing it more 
severely. « • 

Pressed by these arguments, and feeing it .equally 
fiangerous to remain together, or to dismiss their forces, 
most of the leaders readily agreed, that if such terms 
could be obtained as had lieeu transmitted to^the Duke 
of Monmouth by the hands of Lord Evandale, the pur- 
pose for which they had taken up arms would be, m a 
great measure, accomplished. They then entered into 
similar resolutions, and agreed to guarantee the petition 
and remonstrance which had been drawn up by Morton. 
On the contrary, there were still several leaders, and 
those men whose influence with the people exceeded that 
of persoiisof more apparent consequence, who regarded 
every proposal of treaty which diet not jiroceed on the 
basis of the Solemn League and Covenant of 1640. as 
utterly null and void, impious, and unchristian. These 
men aiflused their feelings among the multitude, who had 
little foresight, and nothing to lose, and persuaded many 
that the timid counsellors who recoimnbnded peace upon 
t(jrms short of the dethronement of the royal fkiiiily, and 
the declared independence of the church with respect to 
the state, were cowardly lalx)urers, who were about to 
withdraw their hands from the plougli, and despicable • 
trimmers, who souglit only a specious, pretext for desert- 
ing their brethren in arms. These contradictory opinions . 
were fiercely argued in each tent of the insurgent army, 
or rather in the Imts or cabins which served in the jilace 
of tents. Violence in Language often led to oixjn quarrels 
and blows, and the divisions into which the army of 
suflferers was rent served as too ]>laiii a presage of their 
future fate. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


The corse of growing factious uid divisions 
Still vex your couurils ! 

Venice Presetted, 

The prudence of Alorton found suflicient occupation in 
stemming the furious current of these contending parties, 
when, two days after his return to Hamilton, lie was 
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visited by his fiiftnd and colleague, tlie Reverend Mr 
Poundtext, flying, as he presently found, from the face of 
John Balfour of Burley, whom he left not a little incensed 
at the share he had taken in the liberation of Lord Eyan- 
dale. .When the worthy divine had somewhat recruited 
his spirits, afte^: the hurry and fatigue of his journey, he 
proceeded to give Morton an account of what had passed 
m the vicinity of Tillietudlem after the memorable morn- 
ing of his departure. 

The night march of Morton had been accomplished 
with such dexterity, and the men were so faithful to their 
trust, that Burley received no intelligence of what had 
happened until tfie morning ^yas far advanced. His first 
enq[uiry was, whether Macbriar and Kettledrummle had 
arrived, agreeably to the summons which lie had dis- 
patched at midnight. Macbriar had come, and Kettle- 
drummle, though a heavy traveller, might, he was in- 
formed, be instjmtly expected. Burley then dispatched a 
messenger to Mortons quarters to summon him to an 
immediate- council. The messenger returned with news 
that he had left the place. Poundtext was next sum- 
moned ; but ho thinking, as he said himself, that it was ill 
dealing w^li fractious folk, liad withdrawn to his own 
quiet mar se. jireferring a dark ride, though he had beep 
on hersebacK the wliole preceding day, to a renewal in the 
morning of a controversy with Burley, whose ferocity 
overawed him wlien unsupported by the firmness of 
Morton. Burley’s next enquiries were directed after 
Lord Evandale ; and great was his rage when he learned 
. that he had been conveyed away over night by a party of 
the mark.smen of Milnwood, under the immediate com- 
mand of Henry Morton himself. 

“ The vilhiiii ! exclaimed Burley, addressing himself 
to Macbriai- ; “ the base, mean-spirited traitor, to curry 
favour for himself with the government, hath set at 
liberty the prisoner taken by my own right’ han^ through 
means of whom, 1 have little doubt, the possession of the 
place of strength which hatli wrought us sucli trouble, 
might now liave been in our hands ! ” 

“But is it not in our hands?” said Macbriar, looking 
up towards the Keep of the Castle ; “ and are not these 
the colours of the Covenant that float over its walls ?” 

“AtfStratagem — a mere trick,” said Burley, “an insult 
over our disappointment, intended to aggravate and 
embitter our spirits.” 

He was interrupted by the arrival of one of Morton^s 
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followers, sent to report to liini the «et.’acuation of the 
place, and its occupation by the insurgent forces. Burley 
was rather driven to fury than reconciled by the news of 
tliis success. 

“ 1 have watched,” he said — “ I have# fought — I have 
plotted — 1 liave striven for the reduction of tliis^lace — 1 
Viave forborne to seek to head enterprises of higher com- 
mand and of liigher honour — I have narrowed their out- 
goings, and cut ofi* tlie springs, and broken the staf!' of 
bread within their walls ; and when the men. were about 
to yield themselves to my hand, that their sons' might be 
bondsmen, and tlieir daughters a laughing-stock to our 
whole camp, cometh this youth, without a beard on his 
cliin, and takes it on him to thrust his sickle into the 
harvest, and to rend the prey from the six)iler ! 'Surely 
the labourer is worthy of liis hire, and the city, with its 
captives, should be given to him that win^ it?” 

“Nay,” said Macbriar, who was surpnscd at the degree 
of agitation which Balfour disx^layod, “chafe "not thyself 
because of the ungodly. Heaven will use its own instru- 
ments ; and who knows but this youth ” 

“Hush! hush!” said Burley; “do not discredit thino 
own better judginent. It was thou that first biuh'-sfine 
beware of this painted sepulchre — this lacquer^:* piece of 
cox^per, that passed current with me for gold. lt*fares 
ill, even with the elect, wdicii they neglect the guidance 
of such pious i^istors as thou. But oui- carnal atlections 
wdll mislead us — this ungrateful boy’s fath'ei’ w^as mine 
ancient friend. They must be as earnest in tlieir struggles 
as thou, Ephraim Macbriar, that would shake thcmselveB . 
clear of the clogs and chains of humanity.” 

This compliment touched the preaclier in the most 
sensible part ; ^ and Burley deemed, therefore, he should 
find little difficulty in moulding his opinions to the 
support of his own views, more (ispecially as tJiey 
agreed exactly in their high-strained opinions of church 
government. 

“Let us instantly,” he said “go uji to the Towner; 
there is that among the records in yonder fortress, which, 
w’ell used as I can use it, shall Ikj w^orth to us a valiant 
leader and an hundred horsemen.” 

“But will such be the fitting aids of the children of the 
Covenant ? ” said the preacher, “ We have already uiiong 
us too many who Jiunger after hmds, and .silvtir and gold, 
rather than after the Word ; it is not by such that our 
deliverance shall be wrought out.” 
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* “Thou errestj^liaid Burley ; “we must work by means, 
and these worldly men sliall be our instruments. At all 
events, the Moabitish woman shall be despoiled of her 
inheritaiioij, and neither the malignant Evandale, nor the 
erastian Morton, shall possess yonder castle and lands, 
thou^i they may seek in marriage the daughter tliereof.” 

So spying, he led the way to Tillietudlem, where hV 
seized upon the plate and other valuables for tlie use of 
tJu^ arm^^ ransacked the charter-room, and other re- 
c^jptacles for family papers, and treated witli contempt 
the remonstrances of those who reminded him, that the 
terms granted to the garrison had guaranteed respect to 
private property. 

Burley and Macbriar, having established themselves in 
tJieir new acquisition, were joined by Kettledrummle in 
the course of the day, and also by the Laird of Langcale, 
whom that 'active divine had contrived to seduce, as 
Poundte^xt tenrned it, from the pure light in which he had 
been bi^ought iip. Thus united, they sent to the said 
Poundtext an invitation, or rather a summons, to attend 
a council at Tillietudlem. He remembered, however, 

' that the door had an iron grate, and the Keep a dungeon, 
and resolved not to trust himself with his in^ensca 
colleagueSj He therefore retreated, or rather fled, to 
Hamiltod, with tlie tidings, that Burley, Macbriar, and 
Kettfedrummh^ were coming to Hamilton, as soon as 
they copld collect a body of Cameronians sufficient to 
overawe the re?st of the army. 

“And ye see;” concluded Poundtext, with a deep sigh, 
“that tliey will then possess a majority in the council; 

• for Langcale, though he has always passed for ono of 
the honest and rational party, cannot be suitjibly or 
preceesely termed either fish, or flesh, or gude red-herring 
— whoever has the stronger party has Langcale.” 

Thus concluded the heavy narrative of honest Pound- 
text, who sighed deeply, as he considered the danger in 
which he w'as placed Ijetwixt unreasonable adversaries 
amongst themselves and the common enemy from with- 
out. Morton exhorted him to patience, temper, and 
composure, informed him of the good hope he had of 
negotiating for peace and indemnity through means of 
Lortl Evandale, and made out to him a very tair prospect 
that he should again return to his own parchment-bound 
Calvi!?, his evening pipe of tobacco, and his noggin of 
inspiring ale, providing always he would afford his 
effectual support and concurrence to tlie measures which 
5— 19 
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he, Morton, had taken for a general pacification,^ Thus 
backed and comforted, Pouiidtext resolved magnanjl^^r 
monsly to await the coming of the Cameronians to the 
general rendezvous. p ^ 

Burley and his confederates had drawn together a 
considerable body of these sectaries, amounting' to a . 
hundred horse iind about fifteen hundied foot^' clouded 
and severe in aspect, morose and jealous in communica- 
tion, hauglity of heart, and confident, as jnen who 
believed that the pale of salvation was open for ihefii 
exclusively ; wiiile all other Ciiristians, however slight 
were the sliadcs of difference of doctrine from their ONvn, 
were in fact little better than outcasts or reprobates. 
These men entered the presbyterian camp, r^tlier as 
dubious and suspicious allies, or possibly antagonists, 
than as men who were heartily embarked in the same 
cause, and exposed to the sjime dangers, wdth their more 
moderate brethren in arms. Burley made no private 
visits to his colleagues, and held no communication with 
them on the subject of the public affairs, otherwise than 
by sending a dry invitation to them to attend a meeting 
of the general council for that evening. 

On the arrival of Morton and Pound text at the place 
of assembly, tliey found their brethren alrcv«,dy seated. 
Slight greeting passed between them, and’ it w’fts easy to 
see that no amicable conference was intended by^those. 
who convoked the council. The first question was pv(t 
by Macbriar, the sharp eagerness of wliose zeal urged 
him to the van on all occasions. He desired to know by • 
whose authority the malignant, called Lord Evandale, 
had been freed from the doom of death, justly denounced* 
against him. 

“By my authority and Mr Morton’s,” replied Pound- 
text ; who, besides being anxious to give his companion 
a good opinion of his courage, confided heartily in liis 
support, and, moreover, had much less fear of encounter- 
ing one of his own iirofession, and wdio confined himself 
to the we^ons of theological v?ontroversy, in which 
Pouiidtext f^red no man, tiiifti of entering into debate 
with the stern homicide Balfour. 

“And who, brother,” said Kettledruinmle, “who gave 
you authority to interpose in such a liigli matter?” 

“The tenor of our commission,” answered Poundtext,* 
“ gives us authority to bind and to loose. , If Lord^Evau- . 
dale was justly doomed to die by the voice of one of our 

' See Note 14. Meliorate Cvosbylerians, 
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. number, he was surety lawfully redeemed from death 
^iy the warrant of two of us.” 

“Go to, go to,” said Burley ; “we know your motives ; 
it was to send that silkworm — that gilded trinket — that 
emhrojdered trif e of a lord, to bear terms of peace to the 
tyrant.” 

“It was. so,” ropli€^d Morton, w)io saw his companion 
begin to flinch beiore the fierce eye of Jialfoiir- “it was 
so; and v^^iat then? — Are we to plunge tlie iiation in 
endless war, in order to pursue schemes which are equally 
wild, wicked, and unattainable?” 

“ Hear him ! ” said Balfour ; “he blasphemeth.” 

“ Tt is false,” said Morton ; “ they blaspheme who 
pretend to expect mirfmles, and neglect the use of the 
liuirian m(;ans with which Providence has blessed them. 
I »*eiKjat it — Our avowed object is the re-establishment of 
l)6'.ace on fair and honourable terms of security to our 
religion and our liberty. We disclaim any desire to 
tyrannize over those of others.” 

The debate would now have run higher than ever, but 
they w’ere interrupted by intelligence that the 1 )uke of 
Monmouth had cpmmenced his marcli towards the west, 
and was already adv.anced half way from Edinburgh, 
lliis news Silenced their divisions for the moment, and it 
.was ar^reecl that the next day should be held as a fast of 
general humiliation fob tlie sins of the land ; that the 
Reverend Mr Poundtext should preach to the army in 
tho morning, and Ketth*di uminle in the afternoon ; that 
neither should 'touch upon any topics of scliism or of 
division, but animate the soldiers to resist to the blood, 
Kke brethren in a good cause. This healing overtuTe 
haWiig been agreed to, the moderate party ventured 
upon another proposal, confiding that it would have the 
support of Langcale, wlio looked extremely blank at the 
news which they had just received, and might be supposed 
reconverted to moderate measures. It was to bo pre- 
sumed, they said,' that since the King had not intrusted 
the command of his foices upon tlie present occasion to 
any of their active oppressors, but. ,)n the contrary, had 
employed a nobleman distinguisliod by gentleness of 
temjx'r, and a disposition favourable to tiieir cause, there 
must Ixj some better intention entertained towards them 
thaii ihgy had yet experienced. They contended, that it 
’wife not only prudent but necessary to ascerttiin, from a 
communication with the Duke of Monmouth, whether he 
^Yas not charged with some secret instructions in tlieir 
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favour. This could only be learned tsy dispatching an 
envoy to his army. 

“And who will undertake the task?” sgiid Burley, 
evading n proposal too reasonable to be openly*resisted — 
“Wlio will go up to their cajiij), knowing tliai John 
Grahaine of Claverhouse hatli sworn to hang ujv whom so- 
ever we shall dispatch towards tJiem, in revenge of the 
death of the young man liis nephew ? ” 

“ Let that be no obstacle,” said Morton ; will with 
pleasui-e encountei* any risk attached to the bearei* of 
your errand.” 

“Let him go,” said Balfour, apart to Macbriar, “our 
councils will be well rid of his ju-esence.” 

The motion, therefore, received no contradiction even 
from those who were expectc‘d to have been mosT active 
in opposing it ; and it was .agreed that Henry IVlorton 
should go to the camp of the Duke of Monmouth, in 
order to discover uiion wh.at terms the insurgents would 
be admitted to tre.‘it w’ith him. As soon as his <li*rand 
was imule kuow’’n, several of the more moderate i>arty 
joined in requesting him to make terms upon the footing 
of the petition intrusted to Lord J^vand.ale's hands ; for 
the approach of tlie King’s army spread a g(jn(‘ral trepi- 
dation, by no means allayed by the high tone r. jsuiihkI oy 
the Cameronians, which liad so little to sup])ort‘it, ex- 
cfq)ting their own headlong zeal. With these instruc- 
tions, and with Cuddie as his attendant, Morton set 
forth towards the royal camp, at all tJie risks which 
attend those who assume the office of mediator during 
the heat of civil discord. 

Morton had not proceeded six or seven miles, before lie 
perceived that he was on the i>oint of falling in wdth the 
van of the royal forces ; and, as lie ascended a height, saw 
all the roads in tiic neightourhood occupied by armed 
men marching in gre.’it order towards Bothwell-'muir, an 
open common, on which they pro])osed to encamp for 
that evening, at the distance of scarcely two miles from 
the Clyde, on the farther sidoof wliich river the .army of 
the insurgents was encamped. He give himself up to the 
first .advanced-guard of c.avalry which he met, as bearer 
of a flag of truce, and communicated his desire to obtain 
.access to the Duke of Monmouth. The non-commissioned 
^officer who commanded the party made liis repou^ to his 
superior, and he again to .another in still ‘liigher command, 
and both immediately rode to the spot where Morton wa3 
detained. 
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“You are but losing your time, my friend, and risking 
your life,” said one of them, addressing Morton; “the 
Duke of Monmouth will receive no terms from traitors 
with arms in tlieir hands, and your cruelties have been 
such as to authorize retaliation of every kind. Bettei* 
trot your nag back and save, his mettle to-day, that he 
may save your life to-morrow.” 

“ I cannot think,” said Moi*ton, “ that even if the Duke 
of Momiitmth should consider us as criminals, lie woulfl 
condemn so largi; a body of liis fellow-subjc'cts witJiout- 
even heading Avliat they have to ph^ad for themselves. 
On my part 1 fear nothing. 1 am conscious of having 
consented to, or authorized, no cruelty, and the fear of 
suffering innocently for the crimes ot others shall not 
deter me frofn executing my commission.” 

The two officers looked at each other. 

“I Jiave an idea,” said the younger, “that this is the 
young man .of wliom Lord Evandale spoke.” 

“ Is my Lord Evandale in the aimiy ?” said Morton. 

“lie is not,". replied the officer; “we left him at Edin- 
burgh, too much indisposed to take tlie field. — Your name, 
sii', I presume, is Henry Morton ? ” 

“ ft is, sir,” answered Morton. 

“We will not oppose your seeing the Duke, sir,” said 
the (‘flitter, with jiiore civility of manner ; “ but you may 
assure yourself it will be t^ no purpose ; for, were his 
• Grace disposed to favour your people, others are joined 
in commission witli him who will hardly consent to his 
doing so.” 

“I shall be sorry to find it thus,” S)ud Morton ; “but my 
duty requii’es that 1 should persevere in my desire to 
Jiave an interview with liim.” 

“]-umley,” said tlie superior officer, “let the Diiki* 
know of Air Mortoii\s arrival, and remind Jiis Grace 
that this is the person of wlioin Lord Evandale spoke 
so highly.” 

The officer retui’iied with a message that tin? General 
could not see !Mr Moi ton that evening, but would receive 
him by times in the ensuing morning, lie was detained 
in a neighbouring cottage all night, but ln\‘itod with 
civility, and e\x*ry tiling provided for liis accomnjodation. 
Early on the next morning the officer he had hrst seen 
came to conduct him to his audience. 

Til? army was di-awn out, and in the act of forming 
column for march, or attack. Tiie Duke was in the 
centre, nearly a mile from the place where Moi'toii had 
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passed the night. In riding towfii ds tK^ (h‘iieral, he iiad 
an op])ortunity of estimating llie force wlncli had been 
assembled for the suppression of the h.isty and ill-con- 
certed insurrection. Tliere were tln*ee or four regiments 
of English, the flower of Charles's nriny •--there we^»’e the 
Scottish Life Cbiai'ds, burning with d(‘sir(‘ to ^revenge 
their late defeat -oilier Scottish T•egilnents of ivgulars 
were also assembled, and a large body of cavaliy, eonsisT- 
iug partly of gentlenien-volunteers, partly of tfte tenants 
of the crown who did military duty hir tlH'ir liefs. Mor- 
ton also observed several strong jiarties of Highlanders 
drawn from the points nearest to th<' I^owland frontiers, 
a people, as already mentioned, particularly obnoxious to 
the western whigs, and who hated and despised them in 
the same proportion. These were assembled undf^- their 
chiefs, and made part of this formidable array. A eoin- 
jilcte train of tield-artillery aecompani(*d th(‘se troops . 
and the whole had an air so im])osiiig, Hiat it seemetl 
nothing short of an actual miracle could ])rev(‘iit the 
ill-equipped, ill'inodelled, and tumultuary ‘army of the 
insurgents from being utterly destroyed.. Tli’e oiliecM- 
Avho accompanied ^lorton eiuleavouretl to ^either from 
liis looks the feelings with which this splendid and awful 
parade of military force had inqii'cssial him. *J}ut. true 
to the cause Ik* had espoused, h(> laboured sueeessfu'^y to 
prevent the anxiety which he felt from ajipearing in his 
countenance, and look(‘d around liim on the warlike 
display as on a sight which lie (*x])(*cted, and to which he 
was indidcrent. 

“You see the entertainment prepared for you, ’ said the 
officer. 

“If I had no appetite for it,” reyilied ^lorton, “ I should 
not have been accompanying you at this moment. Hut 
I shall be better pleased witli a mon^ peaei'i’ul regale, for 
the sake of all parties.” 

As they spoke thus, they approached the commander- 
in-chief, who, surrounded by several officers, was seated 
upon a knoll commanding an (‘xtfflisive prospect of the 
distant country, and from which c-oiild be easily dis 
covered tlie windings of tfie majestic (.'lyde, an*d the 
distant camp of the insurgents on the. opjiosite bfink. 
The oiiicors of the royal army appeared to he snrveving 
the ground, with tlie purjiose of directing an imn^diait* 
attack. When Captain Lurnley, tlie offiofu* who accom 
panied Morton, had whisp(*r(^d in Monmouth’s ear his 
name and errand, the Duke made a signal for all around 
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him to retire, e.Toepting only two general officers of dis- 
tinction. While tliey spoke together in whispers for a 
few minutes before Morton was permitted to advance, he 
had time to study the appearance of the i)ersoiiiS with 
whom he was to treat. 

It w’as impossible for any one to look upon the Duke 
of MohmoutJi witliout being captivated by his person; 1 

f races and accomplisliments, of which the great High- 
Viest of ^11 tlie Nine afterward.s recorded — 

“ Wh«tf'i*r lie ilkl >i«.s done with so much case, 

]n him iilone twas natuml to please; 

IJis motions all iiecompaiiicd with Knurc, 

And Paradise wan oiHrn'd in liis face.” 

Yet to a strict observer, the manly beauty of Monmouth s 
fact- vas occasionally rendered less striking by an air 
of vacillation and uncertainty, which seemed to imply 
hesitation and doubt at moments when decisive resolu- 
tion w as most necessary. 

Beside iiim stood Claverhouse, whom we liave already 
fully described, and another general officer w'hose appear- 
ance \v{Ls singularly striking. His dress was of tht* 
antique^ fashion of C’harles the First s time, and composed 
ot sliaiiioy leather, curiously slashed, and covered with 
antique Uce and garniture, liis boots and spurs might 
be nderred to the same distant jieriod. fie wore a 
breast- plate, over wdiich descended a grey beard of 
venerable length, which lie cherished as a mark of 
mourning for Charles the First, having never shaved 
since that monarofi was brought to the scatVold. His 
h^d Avas uncovered, and almost perfectly bald. His 
high and wrinkled foridiead, piercing grey eyes, and 
marked features, evinced age unbroken by intirmity, and 
atom resolution unsoftened by liu inanity. Such is the 
DUtline, howevm’ feebly expi'essed, of the celebi*ated 
General Thomas Dalzelv a man more feared and hated 
by the whigs than even Claverhouse himself, ami Avho 
executed the same violences against them out of a 
detestation of thei.^ jiersoiis, or jierhaps an innate 
severity of temper, which Graliame only resorted to on 
iwlitieal accounts, as the bf^st means of intimidating 
the followers of presbytery, and of destroying tliat sect 
entirely. 

Tlje ])resenee of these tw’o generals, one of w hom he 
knew by persmi, and tlie other by description, seemed to 
Morton decisive of the fato of his embassy. But^ not- 
^ See Note Id. General Palacll. 
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witlistaiidiiig liis youth and inexperiwtfc, ana i7»e un- 
favourable reception which liis ]>ro})osals seemed likely 
to meet witli, he advanced boldly towards them upon 
receiving a signal to that purpose, determined •that the 
cause of his country, and of those witl» whom hg had 
taken up arms, should suffer nothing from being in- 
t.’usted to him. Mouinoutli reeeivc'd him \\'?th the 
graceful courtesy wliich attended (‘ven his slightest 
actions; Dalzell regarded himA\ith a stern, gloomy, an (j 
impatient frown ; and Claverhouse, with a sarcastic 
smile a^(i inclination of his lu'ad, seemed to claim him as 
an old <acquaintance. 

‘'You come, sir, from these unfortunate people, now 
assembled in arms," said the Dukt* of Moiirnontli, “and 
your name, I believe, is Morton ; w ill you f.avour a* witli 
the purport of your erraiKH" 

“it is contained, my lord," answered Morton, “in a 
paper, termed a Uemonstrance and Suppli<*ation, wliich 
my T-iOrd Evandale has placed, I presume, in your (Iraet^'s 
hands?" 

“lie has done so, sir," answered the Duke; “and I 
understand, from J-^ord Evandale, tJiat Mr Morton has 
behaved in these unhappy matters wdtli much teinperan<*e 
and generosity, for w hich I have to !*equest J)is jft^*ei)tance 
of my thanks," . ^ 

Here Morton observed Dalzell shaken his head indig- 
nantly, and wdiisper something into Claverhouse's ear, 
who smiled in return, and elevated his eyebrows, but in a 
degree so slight as scarce to be perc('ptibh\ The Duke, 
taking the petition from Ids pocket, ju-oceeded, obvioqsly 
struggling between tlu* native genthuiess of his ow^i 
disposition, and ])e!*liaps his conviction that tlie petitioners 
demanded no more than their rights, and the desire, on 
the othei' hand, of enforcing the king*^ authority, ajid 
coniplying witJi the sterner opinions of tlie colleagues in 
office, w'Ijo had been assigned for the purjK>seof controlling 
as well as advising Jdru. 

“There are, Mr Morton, in this j»apf;r, proposals, as to 
the abstiact i>ro})nety of winch i must now' waive 
delivering any ojdnion. Some of them a]>i>ear to me 
reasonable and just ; and, ulthougli J Jiave no express 
nistructions from the King u])on the subject, y<'t 1 assure 
you, Mr Morton, and I jdedge my honour, that 1 will 
interpose in your behalf, and use my utmost influence to 
procure you satisfatjtion from Ids Majesty. Hut you must 
distinctly understand, that I can only treat w'itii siqipli 
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crants, not with ??et)els ; and, as a preliminary to every act 
of favour on my side, J must insist upon your followers 
laying down their arms and dispersing themselves.” 

“ To dr. so, my Ijord Duke,” replied ^lorton, undauntedly, 
‘^were to acknowledge ourselves the rebels that our 
enemies term us. Our swords are drawn for i*ecovery of 
a birtlifight wrested from us ; your (Irace’s moderation 
and good sense has admitted the general justice of our 
d(;mandj-'*^i demand which would never Jiave been listened 
to had it not been accompanied with the sound of the 
trumpet. AVe cannot, therefore, and dare not, lay down 
on I- arms, even on your (Irace’s assurance of indemnity, 
unless it were accompanied witli some reasonable prospect 
of tlje redress of the wrongs wdiich we complain of.” 

“Mr Morton,” replied the Duke, “you are young, but 
you must have seen enough of tlie world to perceive, that 
lecpiests, by no means dangerous or unreasonable in 
themselves, may become so by tlie way in which they arc 
pr(;ssed and supported.” 

“We may reply, my lord," answered Morton, “tliat this 
disagreeable mode lias not been resorted to until all others 
have failed." 

“Mr Mortorii,” said the Duke, “J must break this 
conf(»r<*n{;e short. We are in readiness to comnience the 
att«ack ; yet J will sus])end it for an hour, until you can 
communicate my answTu* to the in.surgeiits. If they 
plca.se to dispei-se their follow'ers, lay down their arms, 
and send a peaceful »leputation to me, 1 will consider 
myself bnuiul in lionour to do all 1 can to procure redress 
of tljeir grievances : if not, let tliem stand on their guard 
and expect the consequences.- -I think, geTitlemen,” he 
tulded, turning to his two colleagues, “this is the utmost 
length to winch I can stndcli my instructions in favour 
of thc.se. misguiclcd j>ersons?" 

“ Hy my faith," answered Dalzell, suddenly, “and it is 
a length to wdiich my poor judgment durst not have 
stretched tluuii, considering I had lK>th tlie King and my 
conscience? to answer* to ! Hut, doubtless, your Grace 
knows more of the* Kings private mind than we, who 
have only the* h*tte!* of our instructions te> look to." 

Memmontli blusiied de*epty. A'ou hear," he said, 
addres.sing Morton, “ G<*neral Dalzell blame's me for the 
length Avhi(?Ii 1 aui disposed to go in your favour." 

“ Gcmeral Dalzell's .‘^entinmnts, iny lord," rej)lied Morton, 
“arei such as we (*xp(*cted from hiui ; your Graces such Jis 
wc were prepared to lioiie you miglit please to entertmn. 
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Indeed I cannot help adding, that, in •the case of the 
absolute submission upon which you aiv pleased to insist, 
it might still remain something* less than doubtful how 
far, with such counsellors around the King, *even your 
Graces intercession might piocure us*<‘rtectual j-elief. 
But i will communicate to our leadei-j youi^ Grace's 
ffnswer to our supplicfitioii ; and, since* we cannot obtain 
peace, we must bid war welcome as well as we may.’* 

“Good morning, sir,” said the Guke : “I simjxmd tl^* 
movements of attack for one hour, and for one hour only. 
If you have an answer to return within tliat space of time, 
I will receive it here, and earnestly entreat it may Ije 
such Jis to save the efiu.sion of blood.” 

At this moment another smile of de(‘p meaning passed 
between iJalzell and Claverhonse. The Duke ol%f*r\ed 
it, and repeated his woi‘ds with great dignity. 

‘‘Yes, gentlemen, I said I trusted tlie answer miglit U** 
sucli as would save the effusion of blood. I ho]>c* the 
sentiment neither needs your .scorn, nor incurs your dis- 
pleasure.” 

Dalzell retuiTied the Dukc/s frown with a stern glance, 
but made no answer. Claverhous(*, • his lip just <*urled 
with an ironical smile, bowed, and said,' “It was not for 
him to judge the propriety of Ids (trace’s sentift^^mts." 

The Duke made a signal tf> Morton to withdraw^ He 
obeyed ; and, accomiiauicd by his fonm*r escort, rode 
slowly through the army to niturn to tlie camp of the 
non-conformists. As he passed the fine corps of Life- 
Guards, he found Claverhoust* was alr(»ady at their head. 
That othcer no sooner saw ^lorton, than he advanced jaiicl 
addressed him with perfect politeness of manner. 

“1 think this is not the lir.st time J have seen Mr 
Morton of Milnwood ?” 

“It is not Colonel Grahame's fault,” said Morton, 
smiling sternly, “ that he or any one else should Ix' now 
incommoded by my pi'osence.” 

least to say,” replied Claverhouse, “that 
Mr Mortons pre.sent situation authorizes the opinion I 
have entertained of him, and tfiat my pro(*«»edings at our 
last meeting only squared to my <luty.” 

lo reconcile your actions to your duty, and your duty 
to your conscience, is your business, (’olonel Grahame, 
not mine, said Morton, ju.stly offended at being thus, in 
a manner, required to approve of the; -sentence under 
Winch he had so nearly suffered. 

“Nay, but stay an instant,” said Claverhouse : “Evan- 
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dale insists that' P liave some wrongs to acquit myseli 
of in your instance. I trust I sliall always nifike some 
difference between a liigh-ininded gentleman, who, though 
roisguideci, acts upon generous principles, and the crazy 
fanati'^'al clowns yondei*, with the bloodthirsty assassins 
who head them. Therefore, if they do not disperse upon 
your return, let me pray you instantly come o\'er to our 
army and surrender yourself, for, be assured, they cannot 
stand our ttssault for half .an hour. If you will be ruled 
and do this, be sure to enquire for me. Monmouth, 
strange as it may seem^ cannot protect you — Dalzell will 
not— 1 botli can and will ; and I have promised to Evan- 
dale to do so if you will give me an opportunity.” 

'‘1 should owe Lord Evandale my thanks,’^ answered 
Morton, coldly, “did not his scheme imply an opinion 
that I might be prevailed on to desert those witli whom I 
am engag€Hl. For you, Colonel Grahame, if you will 
honour me witli a different species of satisfaction, it is 
probable, that, in an liours time, you will lind me at the 
west eiul of Both well Bridge with my sword in iny 
hand.” 

“ J sliall be hapjiy to meet you there,” said Claverliouso, 
*‘but still more so* should you think better on my first 
pr<n)osal.”j 

Tile;; tiien saluted and parted. 

“Th.'it is a jiretty lad, Luml^%” said CTaverhouse, 
addressing liimsc^lf to the other officer ; “but he is a lost 
man— his ldoo<l be upon his head.” 

So sjvyiiig, ho. addressed himself to the task of pre- 
paration for instant battle. 


CHArTER XXXI. 

But, hurk ! the tout lias chanstitl itii voice, 

Tlierc’h peace anU rest iiao langer. 

• BrKN.«. 

'J'he LoM'Ulen MaUisha they 
('anie wtlU thi-ir coats of hltnv, 

Fl\»‘ hiitulred men from Loiidun came 
C'lalcl 111 a reddish hue. 

Jlothttell LitK'j, 

Wuik Morton had left the wolLordered outpvists of the 
ixjgular army, and arrived at tliose which were maintained 
by his own party, he could not but be peculiarly sensible 
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of the rlifference of discipline, and rti Certain a propor- 
tional degree of fear for the consequences. The same 
discords which agitated the counsels of the ^insurgents, 
raged even among tJieir meanest followers* ♦and their 

a nets and patrols were more interested and oq^upied 
isputing tlie true occasion and caus4‘s of >yath, and 
•defining the limits of Erastian lieresy, than in looking out 
for and observing the motions of their enemies, though 
within hearing of the royal drums and trumpets. 

Tliere was a guard, however, of the insurgent army, 
posted at the long and narrow bridge of Botliwell, over 
which the enemy must necess«ari]y advance to the attjick ; 
but, like tlie others, they were divided and disheartened ; 
and, entertaining the idea that they were posted on a 
desperate services they even meditaU*,d witliurawdng 
themselves to the main lx)dy. This wouhl liave been 
utter ruin ; for, on tlie defence or loss of this nass the 
fortune of tlie day was most likely to depend. All lieyond 
the In-idge was a plain open Held, exc(‘pting a few thickc^ts 
of no groat depth, and, consequently, was ground on 
which the undiscijihned forces of the insurgents, deficieJit 
iis they were in cavalry, and totally unprovided with 
artilh»ry, were altogether unlikely to withstand the shock 
of T-egular troojis. • 

Morton, tht‘r<‘forf?, viewed the pass carefiilly and 
formed the hope, that by occupying two or tlirfje houses 
on the left bank of the river, with the copse iind thickets 
of alders amf hazels that lined its side, and by lilockading 
the passage itself, and shutting the gates of a jiortaJ, 
which, according to the old fasliion, was built on the 
eentral arch of the bridge of llothwcll, it might be <jasily 
defended against a veiy superior force. issued direc- 
tions accordingly, and commanded the parap<‘ts of the 
bridge, on the fartiier side of tlie portal, to be thrown 
down, that they might afford no proUjction to the enemy 
when they sliould attempt tlie passage. Morton then 
conjured th(» party at this important post to be watchful 
and u])on tlieir guard, and prmnised them a si>c‘edy and 
strong reinforcenimit. He caused them to advance videttes 
beyond the river to watcli the progress of the mieniy, 
which outposts lie directed should be witiidrawn to tin* 
left bank as soon as tlu^y approached ; tinally, he charged 
them to send regular information to the mam l^xi^of all 
that tliey should observe*. Men under arms, aim in a 
situation of danger, are usually sufficiently aku*t in 
appn*ciating the merit of their officers. Morton’s intelli- 
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gence and activity gained the confidence of these men, 
and with better hope and heart than before, they began 
t>o fortify their position in tiie manner he recommended, 
and saw hihi depart with three loud cheei*s. 

Moijton now gr-U loped luistily towards the main body of 
the insurgents, but was surprised and shocked at the 
scene of confusion and clamour which it exhibited, at th^' 
moment wlien good order and concord were of such 
i^ssential Kinsequence. Instf^ad of being drawn up in line 
of battle, and listening to the commands of tlieii officers, 
they were crowding togetlier in a confused mass, that 
rolled and agitated itself like the waves of the sea, while 
a thousand tongues spoke, or rather t ocifei'ated, and not 
a single ear was found to listen. Scandalized at a scene 
so extraordinary, Morton endeavoured to make his way 
through the press to learn, and, if possible, to remove, the 
cause of this so untimely disorder. Wliile he is thus 
engaged, we shall make the reader acquainted with that 
which he w’as some timv in discovering. 

Till* insurgents had proceeded to hold their day of 
humiliation, which, agreeably to the practice of the pun* 
tans dui’ing the earlier ci\*il war, they considered as the 
most effectual mode of solving all difficulties, and waiving 
all dis<‘UJ^ons. It was usual to name an ordinary week- 
day for this purpose, but on this occasion the Sabbath 
itself was adopted, owing to the pr(»ssurc; of the time and 
the vicinity of the enemy. A temporary pulpit, or tent, 
was erected in the middle* of the encampment ; which, ac- 
cording to the fixed arrangement, Avas first to be oecuiiied 
by the Reverend IVter Pouudt«*xt, to whom the po.st of 
honour was assigned, as the eldest clergymau present. 
Hut as tlie wortJiy divine, with slow and stately steps, 
was advancing towards the TOStiaim which had been pre- 
pared for him, he was prevented by tlie unexpected ap- 
parition of H.*ii)akkuk Mucklewrath, the insane preacher, 
wJjose appearance had so much start h*d Morton at the 
first council of the insurgents after their victory at 
Loudou-hill. It is jitot known whether he was aethig 
under tlie influeiiof* aiuriiistigation of the Cameronians, 
or wliether Ik* was nier<*ly compelled by his own agitated 
iniagination, and the tempLation of a vacant pulpit before 
him, t^) st»ize the opi)ortuinty of exhorting so respecbible 
a eoiigr(*gation. It. is onl.y certain that he took occasion 
by tne forelock, sprung into the pulpit, cast his eyes 
wildly round him, and, iindismayed by the murmurs of 
many of the audience, opened the l^iblc, nail forth as 
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his t^xt from the thirteenth chapteii pf Deuteronomy, 
“ Certain men, the children of Belial, are gone out from 
among you, and have withdrawn tlie inhabitants of their 
city, saying, let us go and sel•^'e other gods,*v hich you 
have not known and then rushed at on^^e into tlie midst 
of liis subject. * 

^ TJ)e harangue of Muckle wrath was as \vilcl atid ‘extra- 
vagant as his intrusion was unauthoi'ized aiul imtiiiwdy ; 
but it was jirovokingly coherent, in so far aa it turned 
entirely upon tlie very subjects of dis(*oid, of which it 
hadbeeii agreed to adjourn the consideration until some 
more suitable opportunity. Not a single topic did he 
omit which had offence in it ; and, after charging the 
moderate party witli heresy, 'with crouching to tyranny, 
with seeking to be at peace with Gods enemies, he 
applied to Morton, by name, the charge that he had been 
one of those men of Belial, who, in the words -of liis text, 
had gone out from amongst them, to withdraw the 
inhabitants of his city, and to go astray after false gods. 
To him, and all who followed him, or appro\ed of liis 
conduct, Mucklewrath denounced fury and vengeance, 
and exhorted tliose 'wlio would hold themselves pure anci 
undetiled to come up from the midst of them. 

“ Fear not," he said, “ because of the iieighing of horsed, 
or the glittering of breastplates. Seek not afli oj^ the 
Egyptians, because of the enemy, though they may bo 
numerous as locusts, and tierce as dragons. Their trust is 
not as our trust, nor their rock as our rock ; llow else shall 
a thousand fly before one, and two put ten -thousand to 
the flight ! 1 dreamed it in the visions of the night, and 

the voice said, ‘ Habakkuk, take thy fan and purge the 
wheat from tiie chaff* that they be not both consumed 
with the fire of indignation and the liglitning of fury.* 
Wherefore, T say, take this Henry ISIorton- this wi etched 
Achan, who hath brought the accursed thing among ye, 
and made himself brethren in the camp of tli(‘ encuny — 
take him and stone him with stones, and tliereafter burn 
him with tire, that the wu'ath inay depart from the 
children of the Covenant. He!* hath noD taken a Baby- 
lonish garment, but he hath sold the garment of right- 
eousness to the woman of Jkibylon -lie liath not ti^en 
two hundred shekels of fine silver, liut he hath bartered 
the truth, which is more precious than shekels of silver or 
wedges of gold.** , • 

At this furious charge, brouglit so um*xpectedly against 
one of their most actii e comniunders, tlie audience brf»ke 
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put into OTOn tuniylt, some demanding that there should 
instantly be a new election of officers, into which office 
none should hereafter be admitted who liad, in their 
phrase, tou:jhc‘tl of that which was accursed, or tempor- 
ized more or less with the heresies and corruptions of 
the ti^mes. Whiie such was the demand of the Camer- 
Onians^ tl/ey vociferated loudly, that those wlio were not 
‘with them were against them, — that it was no time to 
relijiquisl^ the substantial i)art of the c(»\ enanted testi- 
n^ioijy of tlie Church, if they expected a blessing on their 
arms nnd their cause ; aiul that, in their eyes, a lukewarm 
Presbyterian was little iK^tter than a Prelatist, an Anti- 
Covenanter, and a Nulliiidian. 

The parties accused repelled the charge of criminal 
coinpH-ince and defection fi*oni the truth with scorn and 
indignation, and charged their accusers with breach 
of faith, as well as with wrong-headed and extrava- 
gant zeiil in introducing such divisions into an army, the 
joint strength of which could not, by the most sanguine, 
lx‘ judged more than sufficient to face their enemies. 
Poundtext, and one or two others, made some faint 
efforts to stem the increasing fury of the factions, ex- 
claiming to those of tile other party, in the words of the 
Patriarch, '--‘‘Let there be* no strife, I pray thee, betwu^en 
me and 5hec, and Ixd ween thy herdsmen and niy lierds- 
meu, for we be brethren.’’ No pacitic overture could 
iiossibly - obtain audience. It was in vain that even 
Burley himself, when lie saw the dissension proceed to 
sucli ruinous lengths, exerted his stern and deep voice, 
commanding silence and olxdience to discipline. The 
spirit of insubordination had gone forth, and it seemed as 
it the exhortation of Hulwikkuk Aluckle wrath had com- 
municatiid a part of his frenzy to all who heard him. 
The wiser, or more timid part of the assembly, were 
already withdrawing themselves from the liela, and 
giving up their cau.se as lost. Others were moderating a 
hanuonious call, as they somewhat improperly termed it. 
to new officers, and dismissing tho.se formerly chosen, anti 
that with a tumult and clamour worthy of the deficiency 
of good senst* and good order implied in the whole trans- 
action. It was at this moment when Morton arrived in 
the held and joined tlie army, in total confusion, and on 
thtj point of dissolving itself. II is arrival occasioned 
loud Exclamations of /ipplauso on the one side, and of im- 
precation on the other. 

“What means this ruinous disorder at such a moment? ’ 
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he exclaimed to Burley who, exhau^^d with his vain 
exertions to restore order, w^ius now leaning on his sword, 
and regarding the confusion with an eye of resolute 
despair. • , 

“It means," lie replied, “that Ood has delivered us into 
the Jiands (»f our enemies." ** 

“Not so," answered Morton, witli a \oti-e gesture 
whi(j|i comi)elled many to listen; “it is not God who 
deserts us, it is we who desert liim, and dis}i^iu)ur oui*' 
selves by disgracing and betraying the cause of freed«*Ri 
and reli.rion. “Hear me,^ he exclaimed, s])ringing to the 
pulpit whicli Mucklewrath had b(*en comixdled to eva- 
cuate by actual exhaustion — “ T bring from tlie enemy an 
offer to treat, if you incline to lay down your arms. I 
can assure you tlie means of making iin honoui*^J>le de- 
fence, if you ;ii*e of more manly t(*m])ers. The time flies 
fast on. Let us resolve either for peace or war ; and let 
it not be said of us in future days, that six thousaml 
Scottis]\ men in arms had neither courage to stand their 
ground and light it out, nor prudence to treat for ]»eaee, 
nor even the coward s wisdom to retreat in good time and 
with safety. What signihes quarrelling on minute points 
of church-discipline, wlien the whole edjlicc is threatened 
with total destruction ? O. reimunlau’, my hrohren, tliat 
the last aiul worst evil whicli trod brought ftj)on the 
jieople whom he had once chosen -the last and ^orst 
punishment of their blindness tind liardnt'ss of heart, 
Wit'S the hloocly dissensions which rent asundfu' their city, 
even when the enemy were tliundering at its gates ! " 
Some of tlie. audience testilied tbeir feeling of this ex- 
hortation, by loud exclamations of applause ; others by 
hooting, and exclaiming — “To your tents, O Isiiiel 1 ” 
Morton, who beheld the columns of the enemy already 
beginning to appear on the riglit bank, and directing 
their marcii upon the bridge, raised iiis voice to its ut- 
;nost pitch, and, jiointing at the saim* time witli his liand, 
exclaimed, —“Silence your sen.seless clainouns, yondtir is 
the enemy I On maintaining th^ bridge against him 
depend our lives, as well as our^hope to i*eclaini our laws 
and liberties. — There shall at least one Scottishman di(» 
in their defence. — Let any one who loves liis country 
follow me I” 

The multitude had turned their heads in the direction 
to whicli he pointed. The sight of the glittering Ifles of 
the English Foot-Guards, suppoi-ted by several squadrons 
of horse, of the cannon whicli the artillerymen wwe 
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busily engtOged ju planting against the bridge, of the 

I daided clans wlio seemed to scarcli for a ford, and of the 
ong succession of troops which were destined to support 
the attack, silenced at once their clamorous uproar, and 
struck them with as much c‘onsternation as if it were an 
unexjf)ec*ted apparition, and not the very thing which 
they ought to have been looking out for. They gazed on 
t‘acli ottier, and on their lefiders, with looks resembling 
those th^t indicate tlie w’eakness of a patient when 
exhausted by a tit of frenzy. Yet when ]\lorton, spring- 
ing from the rostrum, directed his steps to%\ards the 
l)ridg(‘, lie was followed by about an humlrcd of the 
young men who were particularly attached to his com- 
niancr. 

BuHey turned to Macbriar — “Ephraim,^’ he said, “it is 
Providence points us the way, through the worldly 
wisdom of this latitudinarian youth. — He that loves the 
light, let him follow Burley !*’ 

“Tarry,' replied Machriar: “it is not by Henry ^lorton, 
or such as he, that our goings*oiit and our comings-in are 
to b<^ meted ; tlu'refore tarry with us. [ fear treachery 
to the host from this uullijidlftn Achan— Thou slialt not 
go with him. Thou art our chariots and our horse- 
men.” 

“Hinder me not,” replied Burley; “he hath well said 
that^'ill is lost, if the enemy win the bridge -therefore let 
me not. Shall the <*lnldren of this generation be calh‘d 
wiser or braver than the children of the sanctuary? — 
Array yourselves under your leaders— h*t us not lack 
supplies of men and ammunition ; and accursed be he 
who turneth back from the work on this gr(*at day ! ” 
Having thus spok<»n, he hastily marched towards the 
bridge, and was followed by al>out two hundred of tiie 
most gallant and z<'alous of his party. There* was a deep 
and disheartened j^ause when MtU*ton ami Biirh‘y de- 
parted, The commanders avaih»d themselves of it to 
display their lines in .some sort of order, and exhorted 
those wdio wei*e most» cxjiosed to thmw themselv(*s upon 
their faces to avoid tlit^ cannonade which they might 
presently expect. Tin* insurgents ceased to resist or to 
remonstrate ; but the nwv which had silenced their 
discords had dismayed their eourage. They siifiered 
themselves to b(‘ foi uied into ranks wnth the (hWility of a 
flocl^^>£ sheep, but w'ithout possessing, for the time, more 
resolution or energy ; for tliey experienced a sinking of 
the heart, imiio.co(l by the sudden and imminent ap- 
5—20 
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proachof tlu‘ diiiig:er which they iiail iid^ected to provide 
against while' ii was yet distiuit. Tliey were, however, 
drawn out with some regularity : and as they still 
possessed the appearance of an ai niy, tlieir leaders had 
only to hope that some favourable circumstance r^ould 
restore their spirits and coin*age. c , 

< Kettledruminlo, Ponndtext, 5lacbri;ji*, and oilier prc^icli- 
ers, busied themselves in their ranks, and prevailed on 
tliem to raise a psalm. But the super.^titioSs among 
them observed, as an ill omen, that their s(uig <»t’ praise 
and triui'.pli sunk into “ a quaver of con^t(‘rnati«)n,‘' and 
resemblefi rather a penitentiary stave sung on' the scv^ttbld 
of a comhunned criminal, than the iiold strain which had 
resound(‘d along th<» wild heatli of London-liill, in anticipa- 
tion of that day's victory. The melancholy melody soon 
recei\ed a, rough accompaniment ; the royal .soldiers 
shouted, the Highlandej-s yelled, the cannon Ix'gan tolin, 
on one side, and tlie musketry on both, and the bridge of 
Both well, with the banks adjacent, were involved in 
wreaths of smoke. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


As t‘ or yc sh\i the r«in doun fa’. 

Or yet tin* arrow from the how, ^ 

Sae our Scots lads fell even dowTi, 

And they lay felain on evei v kiiowe. 

Old Jialtad. 

Eke Morton or Burley had reached the post to b#* 
defended, the enemy had commenced an attack upon H 
with great spirit. The two regiments of Foot Cluards, 
formed into a close column, rushed forward to I Ik* river ; 
one corps, deploying along tlie right bank, commenced a 
gallant fire on the defenders of the pass, while tli(» otiier 
pressed on to occupy the bridge. The insu rgtnits suslained 
the attack witli great const.incy^aifTl couragf* ; and while 
part of their number returned the tiie a( ross the river, 
the rest maintained a discliarge of musketry ujion tlie 
further end of the bridge itself, and every "avenue by 
which the soldiers endeavoured to approach it. The 
latter suffered severely, }>ut still gained ground. an4 tin? 
head of tlieir column was already ujion the bridge, when 
the arrival of Morton changed the scene ; and his marks- 
men, commencing upon the rwiss a fir*e as well aimed as it 
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was sustained ahfl regular, compelled the assailants to 
retire with much loss. Thc^y were a sc'cond time brought 
up to the cl large, and a second time repulsed witii still 
greater toss, as Burley had now brought his party 
into '.ction. The lire was continued with the utmost 
vehemence on both sides, and the issue of tlie action 
seemed vciy dubious. 

Monmoutli, mounted on a superb white charger, might 
be discovtil-ed on the top of tlie right bank of the ii\'er, 
urging, entreating, amf animating the exert imis of his 
soldiers. By l»is orders, the cannon, wliich had liitherto 
been em])loyed in annoying the distant main l)ody of tlie 
presljyterians, were now turned upon the defenders of 
tlie bridge. iW^tliese tremendous engines, being wrought 
iiuich iiioi'e slowly than in iiiodern times, did not produce 
the effec.t of annoying or terrifying the enemy to the 
exUmt projjfisiHl. The insuigents, sheltered by eopse- 
wood along the bank of the river, or stationed in the 
houses already mentioiu*d, fought under cover, while the 
royalists, owing to the precautions of !Morton, were 
entirely exposed. The defence was so protivictcd and 
obstinate, that the royal gc^nerals began to fear it might 
be ultimately successful. While ilonmouth threw Inm- 
self from his hoi’se, and, rallying the Foot-Guards, brought 
them on to another close and desperate attack, ho was 
warmly '^ecoiuh^d by Dalzell, who. putting, himself at 
the liead of u body of fjennox -Highlanders, rushed for- 
ward with tlieir trcineiidous war-(‘ry of Loch-sloy.' The 
ammunition of the defenders of the bridge began to 
fail at this important crisis ; messages, commanding and 
imploring succours and supplies, were in vain dispatched, 
one after the ot h<*r, to the main Inuly of the presbyterian 
army, which remained inactively drawn uj) on the open 
iel(ls in th(^ r(*ar. Fear, consternation, and misrule, liad 
gone abroad among them, and while the post on wliich 
their safety depended required to be instantly and 
^lowerfully reinforced, there remained none t*ither to 
comiiiand oi‘ to obey. 

As tlio tire of the d(‘fenders of tiu* bridge began to 
slacken, that of the assaiiant-s increase»d, and in its turn 
Ixjcanie more fatal. Animated by tlie example and 
exhortations of th<‘ir generals, they obtained a footing 
upon tjno bi’idge itself, and liegaii to remove the obstacles 

* This was th« slogan or war-cry of the Macraiiancs, taken from a lake* near 
VIC luMMt of Lorii Lomoiid. in tlio rentix* of their ancient iiosscssiona on tho 
vrmtvrn banks of that beautiful Inland sea. (S.) 
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l»y Avliicli it \v;is hloekaded. Tlio was broke 

opt‘11, tlie boains, trunks of trees, and other materials of 
the barrieade, ])ulled. doAvii and throAvu iiito^ tlie river* 
Tliis was not areoiiiplished without (»j)]K)sition.' Morton 
and Ihiilev fou^^ht in the very front oS their folkwers, 
and einoura^ed them with their ]>ike># halbf^’ds. and 
*)arli<ans, to eiieounter the bayonets of the (Juards, and 
tile hioa<l''\void^ of the H ii^h landers. But those behind 
the leaders be<.,^au to shrink from the umM|ufll combjii^, 
aiel ll\ singly, Jir in ]»arties of two <n' three, towanls the 
main bo..\, until tht‘ remainder were, by the men* weitrht 
<»f the In >."[110 column as mucli as hy their w'eapons fairly 
foiced from the hrid^a*. The ]ia-sage beiim now open, 
the enemy hegan to ]>our over. Bill the bridge was long 
and narr«>w, wdinh rendered tin* maineiivn* slow *is w*ell 
as dangeiou.‘> ; and tho^e A\hu first jia^^ed had still to foree 
the house--, from the window's of whieh the (’ovenanters 
< ()iitinued to lire. Burley and Morton were near eacii other 
at this critical moment. 

“Theie is yet time,” said the former, bring down 

horsi* to attack them, ere they eaii g< t into tndt*? ; and, 
\vith the aid of God, w(* may thus r(*gain the hrhk^e — 
hasten thou to hj-ing them d(»wii, wdiile I iiiaki^^the defence 
good W’ith thi.> old and wearied hody.’’ • 

Mortmi saw tlie inijiortain-e, ot* the advice, and, throwing 
himstdf on, the. ln»r>e whieh (hiddi«* held in I'eadiness for 
him heliind tlni thicket, galloped tow aids a l>4»dy of cavalry 
w'hich. chan('<*d to be c<nnpo-ed intirely of Camerojiians. 
Ere he emild s])eak his errand, or utter lii.s orders, he was 
saluted hy the execrations of the whole b<»dy. 

“He liies I ’’ they exclaimed — “tin* cow’ai'dly traitor llie.s 
like a hart from tlie limiters, and hath left valiant Burley 
in the nii<lst of tlie slaagliter I” 

“1 do not lly,” said Morion. “ I come to lead you t.r» the. 
attack. Advance holdiy. and wv, shall >t*t do wa*!!.’’ 

“Follow' hini not ! — F<»llow him not !” — such we,re the 
tumult uou.s exclamations w’hich reMmudi*d from the ranks ; — * 
“ he liath srild you to the sword <*f ffn* enemv ! ” 

And while Morton argued, entreated, and commanded 
in vain, the moment was lost in wliich tlie atlvance 
might have been u.seful ; and the outlet from the hridge, 
with all its defences, being in complete jiossossion of the 
enemy, Burley and his remaining folhnvers wer(%<lrivon 
hack upon the main hcxly, to whom tlie ^jiectacle of their 
hurriecl and hara.ssed retiHiat w'as far from restoring tin* 
confidence which they so much, wanted. 
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In the meanwMle, the forces of the King crossed the 
bridge at tlieir leisure, and, securing the pass, formed in 
line of battle ; whih? (Jlaverliouse, who, like a liawk 
perched on a rock, and eyeing llio time to pounce on its 
23rey, had watched tlie event of tlie action from tlie 
oppOtiite bank, now ])ass<‘d the bridge at the liead of iiis 
.cavalry, ^at finl trot, and, leading them in scpiadrons 
through the inter\’als and round tiie Hanks of llie royal 
infantry, ^brined tliem in line on the moor, and led them 
VO the cliarg(‘, advancing in front witii one large body, 
wliile other two divisions threatened tlie flanks of th(‘ 
(\>veuantcrs. Their devoted army was now in that 
situation wlieii the slightest demonstration towards an 
attack was certain to insi)ire panic. Tlieir broken s])irits 
and d’slieiirtened courage were unable to (Midure the 
charge of the cavjilry, attended with all its terrildt* 
accompaniinTMits of siglit and sound : - the rush of the 
horses at, full spe(*d, tlie slmking of the earth under their 
feet, the? glancing of the swords, the waving of the 
plumes, jiiid the lien‘e shouts of the ca\aliers. The 
trout ranks liardly jdtem|)te<l one ill-directed and dis 
orderly tin*, and their rear were broken and flying in 
confusion ere the charge had bt*(Mi comiileteil : ami in 
less than live' minutes the horsemen were mixed with 
them, ciitting and hewing without mercy. The voice 
of Cflav’erhousc w^as lieard, e\en above the din of conflict, 
exclaiming to his soldiers Kill, kill — no quarter — 
think on Richard (irahame!’' The dragoons, many of 
whom had shared tlie disgrace of Loudoii-hill, required 
no exhorcations to veng(*anee, us easy as it was eonqilete. 
Their swords drank ae(*p of slaughter among the un- 
resisting fugitiv(‘s. Screams for tjuarter were only 
answered by tlie shouts with wdiich the ])ursiiprs 
accompanied tlieir blow’s, and the wliole field jnvseiited 
oiui general seem* of confused slaughter, flight, and 
pursuit. 

About twelve iiundred of the insurgents who remained 
in a body a lit lie ap;jirt frt>m the rest, and out of the 
line of the «‘harg(? of c.-vali*y, threw dow'ii their anus 
and surrendered at, discretion, upon the approach of the 
l)uko of Monmouth at tlie head of the inta-ntry. That 
mild-teuipered nobleman instantly allowed tlieiu the 
quarter which they prayed for ; and, galloping about 
throi»h the field, exerted himself as much to stop the 
‘.daughttM* as he liad done to obtain the victory. While 
busied in this humane task he met w’ith General Dalzell, 
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who was encouraging the fierce Highlanders and royat > 
volunteers to show tneir zeal for King ^fend countiy, by^ 
queiicliiiig the flame of the rebellion witJi the blood of 
tlie rebels. ^ 

“Slieathe your s\voi*d, J coiinnand you, General!” 
exclaimed the Duke, “and sound the wti‘eat.^. Egougb 
of blood lias been slied ; give quarter to the Kijig's mis- . 
guided subjects." ' . 

“I obey your Grace," said the old man, Aviping his 
bloody sword and returning it to the scabbarft ; '‘but J 
warn you, at the same time, tliat encuigh has 7iof been 
done to intimidate these desperate ndiels. Has not j'our 
Grace heard that basil Olifant has collectecl several • 
gentlemen and men of substance in the west, and is in 
the act of niarcliing to join tliem V' 

“Basil Olifant said the l)uk<‘ ; “ wlio, or wliat ts he?"' 
“The next male heir to tin? last Eail of Torwood. He 
is disaflected to government from his claim to' the estate 
being set aside in favour of Lady Margaret Ihdlendon ; 
and I suppose the hope of getting the inheritance has 
set liini in motion." 

“He Jiis motives what they will," rejdied Monmouth, 
“he must soon disp<'?*se Ids followers, for this army is tcH^ 
iijueli brok(*n to rally again. Tli(*re£ore, once more, I 
eomniand that the pursuit Ik 3 stopped." 

**It is your Graces province lo (command, and io 1 k^ 
responsible foi* your commands," answered Dalzell, a.s he 
gave reluctant orders foj* <-h(‘cking the xiursuit. 

Hut the liery and vindictive Grahaim* was already far 
out of hearing of the signal of retreat, and continued with 
his cavalry aii unwearied and bloody jnirsuit, breaking, 
disiiersing, and cutting to pieces ail the insurgents wdiom 
they could. come up with. 

Burley and Morton were both hurried off the field by 
tlie confused tide of fugitives. They mad(‘ some attem])t 
to defend the streets of tlie town of Hamilton : but, whil(* 
laliouring to induct^ tiio fliers to face about and stand to 
their weapons, Burley received a. bullet wiiich broke his 
sword-arm. ’ 

“May the hand Vje withered that shot the shot!” he 
exclaimed, as the sw<a'd which he was waving over his 
head fell powerless to lii.s side. “1 can light no longer.” * 
Tlieii turning his liorse’s head, lie rf*treated out of the 
eonfusion. Morton also now saw that tlie contimuj(g his 
unavailing efforts to rally the fliers could only end ni his 
> Thi*^ incident, a;»'l Burley ‘s exclamation, are taken from the records, (S.) 
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own death or activity, and, followed by the faithful 
Cuddie, he extricated himself from the press, and, being 
well mounted, leaped his horse over one or tw^o enclosures, 
and got into the open country . 

From the first hill which they gained in their flight, 
they looketl bacK, and beheld the w hole country covered 
with th(ir fugitive companions, and with the pursuin*^ 
drag.'Kuis, whose wiki shouts and halloo, as they ditl 
execotio^, bn the groups whom they overtook, mingled 
"./iih the grofins and screams of their victims, rose shrilly 
up the hill. 

“ it is iinpo.ssible they can ever make head again," said 
Morton 

‘‘ The head’s tiien afl* them, as clean as I Nvad bite it afF 
a sybo * reioiiied (kiddie. “£h. Lord! see how the 
broadsw ords .are Hashing ! wear’s a fearsome thing. Tliey’ll 
be cunning that catclu^s me at this wark again. — But, for 
Uod’s sak(‘, sir, let us iiiak for some strength I ” 

M<»rton saw the necessity of following the advice of his 
trust y sijuire. They rc\suiued a rapid iiace, and continued 
it without int(‘riuission, directing their coiir.se towards 
the w’dd and niountjiinou.s country, where they thought 
it lik<‘ly some jjart of th(* fugitives might draw together, 
for the sake either of making defence, or of obtaining 
terms. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Thi*y require* 

Of llenven llie ho«rtj» of Uon.H, breath of tigers, 

Yc« ami the ftercciiess too. 

FLKirilER. 

Evening liad fallen ; and, for the last two hours, they 
liad seen none of their ill-fated conmaiiious, when Morton 
andjiis faithful attendant gained the moorland, and 
approached a large solitary farmhoust*, situated in 
the entrance of a wild git*n, far remote from any other 
liabitation. 

“ Our horses,” said Morton, “ will carry us no faillier 
without rest or food, and w'e must try to obtain them 
here, if jiossible.” 

8o •peaking, he led tlie w^ay to the house. The place 
had every appearance of bf ing inhabited. There was 

• Youna cmWin 
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smoke issuing from the chimney in a co^i^'derable volume, 
and the marks of recent hoofs were visible around tlie 
door. They could even hear the murmuring of human 
voices within the house. But all the lower windows Avere 
closely secured ; and when they knocked at the door, no 
answer was returned. After vainly calling and entrcfiting 
viinittanee, they witlidrew to tiie stable, oi' sljed,»jn order 
to accommodate their horses, ere they used fartlier means 
of gaining admission. In this place they fou;jd ten or 
twelve horses, whose state of fatigue, as well as tlif- 
military yet disordered appearance of their saddles and 
accoutrements, plainly indicated tlnit their owners were 
fugitive insurgents in their own circumstances. 

“This meeting bodes luck,” said Cuddie ; “and they 
liae waltli o’ beef, that's ae, tiling certain, for here'^* a raw 
hide lhat has been about the hurdies’ o' a slot not half 
an hour syne^ — it’s warm yet.” 

Encouraged by these ajipearances, th(\v returned again 
to the house, and, announcing themselves as men in the 
same predicament with the inmates, clamoured loudly for 
admittance. 

“Whoever ye be,’ answered a .stei-n voice from the 
window, after ;i long and obdurate silence, “disturb not 
those who mourn for the desolation and captivity of the 
land, and search out the causes of wrath ami of flet*e<‘tion, 
that the stumbling-blocks may be removed over wlifth wo 
have stumbled.’’ 

“They ai’e wild western whigs,” said C^uddie, in a 
wliispcr to his master, “ I ken by their language*. Fiend 
hae me, if I like to venture on them ! ” 

Morton, liowever, again called U) the party within, and 
insisted on admittance ; but, linding liis entreaties still 
disregarded, he opened one of the lower windows, and 
pushing asunder the shutters, which were hut slightly 
Sf*cured, stepped into the large kitchen from whicli thV* 
voice had issued. Ouddie followed him, muttering 
betwixt his t(‘eth, as he put his head withiii tlie window, 
“That he hoped there was iiae scaling brose on the tire;” 
and master and servant both ^ound tla'ii'seh es in the 
company of ten or twelve armed men, seated around tlie 
fire, on which refreshments were preparing, and busied 
fipparentiy in their devotions. 

in the gloomy countenances, illuminated by the fire- 
light, Morton had no difficulty in recognising sev#r;il of 
those zealots who liad most disf iiiguislM‘(i themselves l»y 
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their inteniperp^e opposition to all moderate measures, 
together with their noted past<ji*, tlie fanatical Ephraim 
Macbriar, and the maniac, HabakKuk Mucklewrath. Tlie 
Cameroniitns neitlier stirred tongue nor hand to welcome 
their brethren in misfortune, but continued to listen to 
the murmured (^xercise of Macbriar, as he prayed 
that thc^Aljuighty would lift up his hand from his pcionl^e, 
and not make an end in the day of his anger. That 
they wei'^' conscious of tlie presence of the intruders 
only appeared from the sullen and indignant glances 
which they shot at them, from lime to time, as their 
eyes encountered. 

]\loi*toii, finding into what unfriendly society he had 
unwittingly intruded, began to think of retreating ; but, 
on turning his liead, observed with some alarm, that two 
strong men had silently placed themselves beside the 
window, through whieli they liad entered* One of these 
oiiiinous sentinels whispered to Ciuldie, “Son of that 
pret'ious woman, Mause Ileadrigg, do not cast thy lot 
Tartlier wdth this cliild of treachery and i)erditioii — Pass 
on thy >vay, and tarry not, for tlie avenger of blood is 
behind thee.” 

With this he pointed to the w'indow', out of wdiich 
Cuddie jiimped without hesitation ; for the intimation he 
had rec(‘iv<*d plaiidy implied the personal danger he 
would otherwi.se incur, 

“W innocks* are no lucky \vi’ me,” was his first reflection 
when he w*as in tin* ojien air : his next w’as upon the 

S robablo fate of his master. “They’ll kill him, the mur- 
ering loons, and think they’re doing a gude turn ! but 
I’se tak the back road for Hamilton, and see if I 
canna get some o’ our ain folk to bring help in time 
of needeessity.” 

So saying, Ciuldie hastened to the stable, and taking 
tlie best horse* he could find instead of his ow^n tired 
animal, he galloped ofl in the direction he proposed. 

The noise of his horse’s tread alarmed for an instant 
the devotion of the fif^joaiics. As it died in the distance, 
Macbriar brought his exercise to a conclusion, and his 
audience raised themselves from the stooping posture, 
and louring dow nward look, w ith which they had listened 
to it, and all fixed their i*ye.s sternly on Henry Morton. 

“Vou bend strange countenances on me, gentlemen,” 
SJii^ he, addressing them. “I am totally ignorant 'Ll 
what manner I can have deserved them.” 

* "WiiulnwM. 
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‘‘Out upon tliee ! out upon thee ! ’’ ^lyjlaimed Mucklo-' 
wrath, starting up: “the word that tliou hast spurned 
shall become a rock to crush and to bruise thee ; tiiesiDear 
which tlioii Avoiildst have broken shtill pierce tljy*side ; we 
have prayed, and wrestled, and petitioned for an oflering 
to atone the sins of the congregation, afid lo ! the^very 
head of the oHence is delivered into our iifind. Xie hath • 
Ifurst in like a thief through tJie window; he is a ram 
caught in the tliicket, whose blood sJiall boiia- drink- 
ofl'eriiig to redeem vengeance from tJie church, and th^ 
place shall from henceforth be called .lehovah-Jireli, for 
tl»e sacritice is provided. Up then, and bind the victim 
with cords to the horns of the altar ! 

Theie was a movement among the party ; .and deeply 
did Morton regret at that moment the incautious haste 
with which lie had ventured into their* comptuiy He 
was armed only with his sword, foi* he had left nis pistols 
at tlie bow of his saddle : and, as tlie wliigs* were all pro- 
vided with tire-arms, there was little or no ehanc** of 
escaping from them by resistance. The interposition, 
liowever, of Macbriar j)rot<‘cted him for tlie moineiit 

“Tarry yet a while, brethren — let us not use the 
sword rashly, lest the load of innocent blood lit* heavy 
on us.— Come,” lie said, addressing liimself Morton, 
“ we will reckon with tliee ere we avenge the cai^sc* thou 
hast betrayed. — Hast thou not,” he continued, “made 
thy face as liard as flint .against the trutli in all the 
.assemblies of the host 'I 

“ He iias — he h.as,’' murmured the deep voices of the 
assistants. 

“He hath ever urged peace witli tlie malignants,*' said 
one. 

“And pleaded for the dark and dismal guilt of the 
Indulgence,” said another. 

“And would have surrendered tlie host into the hands 
of Monmouth,” echoed a third ; “and was the first to 
desert the honest and inanly^ Hurley, whik- he yet 
resisted at the pass. 1 saw him j)ii the moor, with his 
horse bloody with spurring, Ifritg ei-(,‘ the firing liad 
ceased at tlie bridge.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Morton, “if you mean to bear me 
down by clamour, and take my life witliout hearing me, 
it is pei haps a tiling in your jiower ; but you will sin 
before God and man by the commission of spcli a murficp.” 

“I say, hear the youth,” said M.acbriar ; “for Heaven 
knows our bowels have yearned frn- him, thfit he might 
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tie brought to sej the truth, and exert his gifts in its 
defence. But he is blinded by his carnal knowledge, and 
has spurned the light when it blazed before him.” 

Silenc<‘ lK*ing obtained, Morton proceeded to assert the 
good faitli whicli ho liad displayed in the treaty with 
Monr ibuth, and’tlie active part he had borne in the sub- 
sequent 'wtion 

r may rio^ gentlemen,” he said, “ be fully able to go 
the len^hs you desire, in assigning to those <»f my own 
religion ^iie means of tyrannizing over otliers ; but none 
shall go farther in asserting our own lawful fieedom. 
And T must needs aver, that had others been of my mind 
in counsel, or disposed to stand by my side in battle, we 
should this evening, instead of being a defeated and 
discordant remnant, have sheathed our weapons in an 
useful Sind honourable peace, or brandished them triumph- 
antly alter a decisive victory.” 

^‘Ue hath si)oken the word,” said one of the assembly — 
“he hath avowed his carnal self-seeking and Erastianism; 
let him die the death I ” 

“r\'act. yet again,” said Mficbriar, “for I will try him 
furUier. — Was it not by thy in<jans that the maligiuint 
Evamlale twice esca]) 0 (l from death and captivity ? Was 
it not through tliee tJiat Miles Bellendeo and his garrison 
of cut'tlr'oats were saved from tlie edge of tlie sword i" 

“I am j)roiKl to say, that you have spoken the truth in 
both instances,” rej)lied Morton, 

“Lo! you 5oe,” said Macbriar, “again hath liis mouth 
spoken it.- And didst tliou not do this for’the sake of a 
Midianitisli woman, one of the spawn of prelacy, a toy 
with whicdi the arch-enemy's trap is baited Didst thou 
not do all this for the sake of Edith Bellendeii?” 

“YfiU are incapable,” answered Morton, boldly, “of 
appreciating my feelings towards that young lady ; but 
all that 1 have done I would have done had she never 
existed.” 

“Thou art a hardy relxd to the truth,” said anotlun* 
dark -brow'd man ; “and didst thou not so act, that, by 
conveying away tin* aijt-vl woman, Margaret Jhdlenden, 
and her grand-daugliter, thou mightest thwart the wise 
fuid godly project of John Balfour of Burley for bringing 
forth to battle Basil Olifant, who liad agreed to take the 
held if he weie insured }x>ssession oi tliese >vomen’s 
worldiy endowments ? ” 

“I never lioard of such a scheme,” said Morton, “and 
tliereforc I could not thwart it. -But does your religion 
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permit you to take sucli uncreditablc iyid immoral iiiodes 
of recruiting ? ” 

“Peace,” said Macbriar, somewhat disconcei’ted ; “it is 
not for thee to instruct tender professors, or to construe 
Covenant obligations. For the rest, you have acknow- 
ledged enough of sin and sorrowful de^rstion, >to*d»'aw 
jlown defeat on a liost, were it as nuim^ixfus as4he sands 
on the sea-shore. And it is our judgment, t*>at we an» 
not free to let you pass from us safe and in life, since 
Providence hath given you into our liands at the moineirt, 
that we prayed with godly Joshua, saying, ‘What shad 
we say v hen Isr ael tui'iicth their* backs Irefor-e their 
enemies?' — Then earnest thou, delivered to us as it were 
by lot, that thou niightest sustjiin the punishment of one 
that hath wrought folly in Israel. Therefore m^rk my 
words. This is the Sabbath, and our hand shall r»ot be 
on thee to spill thy blood upon this day ; but’ wdien the 
twelfth hour shall strike, it is a token that thy time on 
earth hath run ! Wherefore improve tliy sjran, for it 
flitteth fast away. — Seize on tire prisoner, brethren, and 
take liis weapon. 

The command was so unexpectedly given, and so 
suddenly executed by those of the parity who had 
gradually closc^d behind and around !Mor*ton, that Ire was 
overpowered, disarmed, and a lior-sc gii-th pasai^d rouird 
his arms, before he could offer any effectual resistance. 
When this was accomplished, a dead and stern siletjce 
took place, Tlie fanatics ranged tlienistdvt^s around a 
large oaken table, placing Morton ajiiongst them bound 
and helpless, in such a manner as to be oi)posite to the 
clock which was to strike his kmdL Food was placed 
before them, of which they offered their intended victim 
a share; but, it will readily be believed, he had little 
appetite. When this was removed, the party resumed 
their devotions. Macbriar, w^hose tierce zeal <lid not 
perhaps exclude some feelings of doubt and compunction, 
began to expostulate in prayer, as if to wiring fjom tlu^ 
Deity a signal that the bloocV^acriffce th(»y j^roposed 
was an acceptable service. Trfe eyes and ears of his 
hearers were anxiously strained, as if to gain some sight 
or sound wliich might be converted or wrestttl into a 
type of approbation, and ever and anon dark looks were 
turned on the dial-plate of the time-piece, to watch its 
process towards the moment of execution. • 

Morton’s eye frequently took the same; coui-se, with the 
sad reflection, that there appeared no possibility of his 
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life being expaiiC>P(l boyoiid the iiai row segment wliich 
• the index had yet to travel on the circle until it arrived 
at the fatsil hour. Faith in his religion, with a constant 
unyielding principle of honour, and the sense of conscious 
iimopence, enaVJed liiin to pass tln-ough this dreadful 
interval with less agitation than he himself could have 
expectpc[, had the situation been prophesied to him. Yet 
there was a want of that eager and animating sense of 
rigl)t wlVich supported him in similar circunistances, 
when in the power of Claverhouse. Then he was con- 
scious, that, ajri id the spectators, were many w ho were 
lamenting his condition, and some who applauded his 
conduct. But now, among these pale-eyed and ferocious 
zealots, wdiose hardened brow’s were soon to be bent, not 
merely witli indiderence, but with triumph, upon his 
execution, — without a friend to speak a kindly word, or 
give a look either of sympathy or encouragement, — 
awaiting till the sw^ord destined to slay him crept out of 
tlie scalhani gradually, ami as it w’(*re by strawh)readths, 
and condemned to di'ink the bitternc‘ss of deatli drop by 
drop, — it is no wonder that his feelings w^ere less com- 
pose<l than tlu-y had been on any former occcasion of 
danger. His d(?stined execution(*rs, as lie gazed around 
them, setmed to alter their forms and features, like 
spectres in a feveiish dre;im ; their ligun^s became larger, 
and -their faces more disturbed; and, as an excitoa 
ima^nation predomii cited over the realities which his 
eyes received, he could have thought himself surrounded 
rather by a hand of demons than of human beings; the 
walls seemed to drop with bloo<l,and the light tick of the 
clock thrilled on his ear wdtli such loud, painful dis- 
tinctness, as if each sound were the prick of a bodkin 
inflicted on the naked nerve of the organ. 

It w'as with i)ain that he felt his mind wavering, w'hile 
on the brink Ix^tween this and the future world. He 
made a strong effort to coiin>ose himself to devotional 
exercises, and unecjual, during that fearful strife of 
nature, to an’ange his*own thoughts into suitable expres- 
sions, he liad, instinctively, recourse to tin* petition for 
delivei*ance and for composure of spirit which is to be 
found in the Hook of Coininon IVayer of the Church of 
England. Alacbriar, whose family were of that per- 
suaajon, instantly recognised the words, which the un 
foiHSmate nrisomM' pronouiicc^d half aloud. 

“Ther^ lacked but this, he said, his pale clieek kindling 
with resentment, “ to root out my cai*nul reluctance to 
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see liis blood spilt. He is a prelatist, w1i3 lias sought the'-ift 
camp under tlio disguise of an Erastian, and all, and more 
than all, that lias been sjiid of him must needs^be verity. 
His blood be on liis head, the deceiver !-~let him*go down 
to Tophet, with the ill-mumbled mass which he calls a 
prayer-book, in his right hand ! ” 

t“[ take up my song against him!'’ exclaimed the 
maniac. “As llie sun went back on the dial .ten degrees 
for intimating the recovery of holy Hezekiah, 5) shall 
now go forward, that the wicked may be taken aWay f rcnn 
among tlie j ‘ ojile, and the Covenant established in its 
purity.” • 

He sprang to a cliair^, with an attitude of frenzy, in 
order to antici[)ate the fatal moment by puttiijg the 
index forward ; and several of the party liegan to make 
ready their slaughter-weapons for immediate execution, 
when ^lucklewrath s liand was arrested by one of his com- 
panions. 

“ Hist I ” he said I hear a distant noise.” 

“ It is the rushing of the brook over the pebbles,” said 
one. 

“ It is the sough of the wind among the bracken,” said 
another. 

“It is the gallo[)ingof liorsc,”said Morton l5)Jumself. 
his sense of hearing rendered acute by the droftdful 
situation in whicli ho stood ; “ God grant they may come 
as my deliverers I ” 

The noise approached rapidly, and became more- .and 
more distinct. ^ •. 

“It is horse,” cried Macbriar. “Look out and descry 
who they are.” 

“ The enemy are upon us I ” cned one who had opened 
tlie window, in obedience to his order. 

A thick trampling and loud voices were heard im- 
mediately rouiKl the house. Some rose to resist, and 
some to escape ; the doors and windows were forced at 
once, and the red coats of the troopers a])peared m the 
apartment. 

“Have at tlie bloody rebels l—Ileriumiber Cornet 
Grahame ! ” was shouted on every side. 

The lights were struck clown, but the duliious glare of 
the lire enabled them to continue the fray. Several 
pistol-shots were fired; the whig who stood nejit to 
Morton received a shot as he was rising, stumbled 
against the prisoner, whom he bore down w-ith his 
weight, and lay stretched above him a dying man. This 
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ACpideiit probabJ^y* saved Morton from the damage he 
might otherwise have received in so close a struggle, 
wliere fire-arms were discliarged and sword-blows given 
for upwards of five minutes. 

“Is the prisoner safe ? ' exclaimed tlie well-known voice 
of Olaverhouse ; “ look about for him, and dispatch the 
whig dog who is groaning there.’’ 

Both orders were executed. The groans of the 
Avounded finan w'ere silenced by a thrust wdtli a vainer, 
and ^lorton,. disencumbered of his \veight, wtis speedily 
raised and in the arms of the faithful Cuddie, who 
blubbered foi* joy when he found tliat tlje blood with 
wliicii his nuister w^as covered iiad not flowed from his 
own veins. A whisper in MortoiFs eai*, wdiile his trusty 
follower relieved him from Ids bonds, expkiined the 
isecret of the very timely appearance of the soldiers. 

'‘T fell into Clliverhouse s pai*ty when 1 was seeking for 
some o' our ain folk to help ye out o’ the hands of the 
whigs. sae Ijeing atween the deil and tlie deep sea, I e’en 
thouglit it Ix^st to bring him on wi’ me, for heil lx* 
weaned wi’ telling folk th<‘ nigiit, and the morn's a new^ 
day, and ixu'd Kvandale aw es y(‘ a day in haarst ; ^ and 
Monmouth gies qiiarte?*, tlie dragoons tell me, for the 
asking. Sjx* iiaud up your lieart, an’ I'se warrant w’c'll 
do a’ weef eneugh yet.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Sonml, sound tho clnrion. fill the fife! 

'I'o ull thi' (sonsiial world rioclHim, 

Olio (Towdcil hour ol jflorlous life 
l?» '^orth (III uju'o without a iiaino. 

Wnj5N tlu; dtisperate all ray iiad ceased, Claverliouse 
commanded liis soldiers to remove the deatl bodies, to 
refresh tliemselves anfV*.t|iei!* Iiorses, and prepare for 
passing the night at the farm-house, and for marching 
early in the ensuing morning. He then turned his 
attention to Alorlon, and there was politeness, and even 
kindness, in the manm>r in which lie addressed him. 

“Ymi >vould have saved yourself risk from both sides, 
Mr Mprton, if. you had honoured my oounstd yesterday 
morning with .some attention ; but I respect your 

» ITarvest. 
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motives. You are a prisoner-of-war the disposal of 
the king and council, but you sliall be treated with no 
incivility ; and L will be satisfied with your parole that 
you will not atteiii pt an escape." *■ . 

When Morton had passed his worc^ to that effect, 
Claverhousc bowed civilly, and, turning away from him, 
galled for his sergeant-inajf)r. ® ” 

“How many prisoners, Ilalliday, and how many 
killed r’ « 

“Three killed in the house, sir, two cut* down ib 
the court, and one in tlio garden — six in all ; four 
prisoners.'’ 

“ Armed or unarmed ? ” said Claverhouse. 

“Three of them armed to the teeth,” answered Halli- 
day : “one without arms — he seems to be a. preaclwir.” 

“ Ay- the trumpeter to the long-ear’d rout, 1 suppose, ’ 
replied Claveihouse, glancing slightly round upon Jiis 
victims, “1 will talk \vith him to-morrow. Take the 
other thr('e down to the yard, draw out two tiles, and tire 
upon them ; and, d’ye hear, make a memorandum in the 
orderly book of three rebels takeii in arms and sliot, with 
the date and name of the place— Drumshinnel, 1 think, 
tliey call it. — Look after the preacher till to-morrow' ; as 
he w^as not armed, he must uildergo a short eawimination. 
Or better, perhaps, take him before tlie Privy Cfouncil ; I 
think they should relieve me of a share of this disgusting 
drudgery* — Let Mr Morton be civilly used, and see that 
the men look w^ell after their hors(^.s ; and^fet my*groom 
wash Wildblood’s shoulder with some vinegar, the^saddle 
has touched liim a little.” 

All these various orders, — for life and death, the secur- 
ing of his prisoners, and the w^ashiiig his chargc*rb 
shoulder, — w^ere given in the same unmoved and equable 
voice, of which no accent or tone intimated that the 
speaker considered one direction as of more importance 
than another. 

TJie Cameronians, so lately about to be the. willing 
agents of a bloody execution, ^yere now' tliemselves to 
undergo it. They seem<.»d prepared alike for eitlier ex- 
tremity, nor did any of them show the least sign of feai'j 
when ordered to leave the room for the purpose of meet- 
ing instant death. Their severe enthusiasm sustained 
them in that dreadful moment, and they departed with 
a firm look and in silence, excepting that one oP them, 
as lie left the apartment, looked Claverhousc full in the 
face, and pronounced, vvitli a stern and steady voice, — 
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Mischief shall iiaunt the violent man ! to which 
Grahanie only answered by a smile of contempt. 

They Iiad no sooner left the room than Claverhouse 
applied himself to some food, which one or two of his 
party had hastily provided, and invited Morton to follow 
his example, observing, it had been a busy day for them 
both. Morton declined eating ; for the sudden change 
of circumstances — the transition froin the verge of the 
grave to bi prospect of life, had occasioned a dizzy revul- 
sion in his whole system. But the same confused sen- 
sation was accompanied by a burning thirst, and he 
expressed his wish to drink. 

“I will pledge you with all my heart,” said Claver- 
house ; “ for here is a black jack full of ale, and good it 
must be, if there be good in the country, for the whigs 
never miss * to find it out. — My service to you, Mr 
Morton,” he said, filling one horn of ale for himself, and 
handing another to his prisoner. 

Morton raised it to his head, and was just about to 
drink, when the discharge of carabines beneath the 
window, followed by a deep and hollow groan, repeated 
twice or thrice, and more faint at each interval, an- 
nounced the fate of the three men who had just left 
them. Morton shuddered, and set down the untasted 
cup. 

“\ou are but young in these matters, Mr Morton,” 
said C^averhpuse, afU^r ho had \'ery composedly finished 
his draught; “and I do not think the worse of you 
as a. young soldier for appearing to feel them acutely. 
But habit, duty, and necessity, reconcile men to every 
thing.” 

“I trust,” said Morton, “they will never reconcile me 
to such scenes as tliese.” 

“ You would hardly believe,” said Claverhouse in reply, 
“that, in the beginning of my military career, I had as 
much aversion to seeing blood spilt as ever man felt ; it 
seemed to me to be wrung from my own heart ; and yet 
if you trust one of thci^e whig fellows, he will tell you I 
drink a warm cup of it eveiy morning before 1 breakfast.^ 
But in truth. Mr Morton, why shomd we care so much 
for death, light upon us or around us whenever it may 1 
Men die daily — not a bell tolls the hour but it is tne 
deatl||note of some one or other ; and why hesitate to 

> Tlio author is uiicertaiii whether thin was over said of Claverhouse. But it 
was currently reported of Sir Uobert Grierson of LagfCi another of the persecutors 
tliat u cup of wlno placed in his hand turned to clotted blood. (S.) 

5- -21 
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shorten the span of others, or take ft^^er-anxious care to 
prolong our own ? It is all a lottery — when the hour 
midnight came, you were to die—it lias struck, you ar^. 
alive and safe, and the lot has fallen on those fellows who ^ 
were to ruurdei* you. It is not tlie expkipg pang ^tliat i? '' 
worth thinking of in an event that n^ust one 

i day, and may befall us on .any given moment— it is the 
memory which tlie soldier leaves behind him, like the 
long train of light that follows the sunken ^n — that is 
all w'] ich is worth caring for, which distinguishes the 
death of tlie brave or the ignoble. When I think of * 
deatli, Mr Morton, as a thing worth thinking of, it is in 
the hope of pressing one d«ay some w'ell-fought and hard- 
won field of battle, and dying with the shout.of victory in 
my ear — that w’ould be wairth dying for, and ‘more, it 
would be worth having lived for 1 

At the moment when Grahame delivered these senti- 
ments, his eye glaiKung with the martial enthusiasm 
which formed such a prominent feature in his character, 
a gory figure, which seemed to rise out of the floor of the 
apartment, stood uuright before liim, and presented the 
wild person and hideous features of the maniac so^often 
mentioned. His face, wdiere it was not covered writh 
blood-streaks, was gi lastly pale, for tlie haiU^ of death * 
w^as on him. He bent upon Claverhouse eyes, ini which 
the grey light of insanity still twinkled, though just 
about to flit for ever, and exclaimc^d, v^th his usual 
wdldness of ejaculation, Wilt thou trust in thy lx>w and 
and in thy spear, in thy steed and in thy banner? And 
shall not God visit thee for innocent blood? — Wilt thou 
glory in tliy wdsdom, and in thy courage and in thy might?* 
And shall not the Lord judge thee ?— Hehold the princes, 
for whom thou hast .sold thy soul to the destroyer, sliall 
be removed from their place* and banished to other land^ 
and their names shall be a desolation, and an astonish* 
ment, and a hissing, and a cursf*. And thou, who hast 
partaken of the wdne-cup of fury, and hast been drunken 
and mad because thereof, tlie^sh of thy heart shall be 
granted to thy loss, and the hope of thine own pride 
shall destroy thee. T summon thee, John Grahame, to 
appear before the tribunal of God, to answer for this 
innocent blood, and the seas besidc^s which thou hast 
shed.” 

He^ drew his hand right across his bleeding lace, and 
held it up to heaven as he utterwl these words, whicli he 
spoke very loud, and then added more faintly, “ How 
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Jong, O Lord, holy* and true, dost Tliou not judge and 
.^^venge the blcK>d of Thy sainti» 1 ” 

’ As he uttered the last word, he fell backwards without 
„ an atteinnfc to save himself, and was a dead man ere his 
head taiucned the fioor. 

« Morton rvas irurh shocked at this extraordinary scene, 
land the prophecy of the dying man, which tallied 
strangely with tlie wish which Claverhouse had iust 
ei^ressed ; and he often thought of it afterwards when 
that wish seemed to l>e accomplished. Two of the 
' dragoons, who .were in the apartment, hardened as they 
were, and accustomed to such scenes, showed great 
consternation at the sudden apparition, the event, and 
the wonis which preceded it. Clavernouse alone was 
unmoved. At the nrst instant of Mucklewrath’s appear- 
ance, he had put his hand to his pistol, but on seeing the 
situation of the wounded wretch, he immediately withdrew 
it, and listened with great composure to his dying ex- 
clamation. 

•'VtTien he dropped, Claverhouse asked, in an uncon- 
Ceimed tone of voice — “How came the fellow here? — 
Speak, you staring fool 1 ” he added, addressing the 
nearest dragoon, “ unless you would have me think you 
such a poltroon as to fear a dying man.” 

Theslnigoon crossed himself, and replied with a faltering 
.voice,— “That the dead fellow had escaped their notice 
when they removed ihc other bodies, as he chanced to 
have fallen where a cloak or two had been flung aside, 
and covered him.” 

“Take him away now, then, you gaping idiot, and sec 
that he does not bite you, to put nn olcf pioverb to shame. 
— ^This is a new incident, Mr Morton, that dead men 
should rise and push us from our stools. I must see that 
my bliickguards grind their swords sharper ; they used 
not to do their work so slovenly.-— But w^e have had a 
busy day ; they are tired, and their blades blunted with 
their bloody work ; and 1 supix)se you, Mr Morton, as 
well a& I, arc well disposed, for a few hours’ i*eix»se.” 

So saying, he yawmed. and taking a caiiale. which a 
soldier had placed ready, saluted Alorton courteously, 
and walked to the apartment which had been prepared 
for him. 

Monlon was also accommodated, for the evening, with 
a separate 'room. Being left alone, his first occupation 
Was the returning thanks to Heaven for redeeming him 
froih danger, even through the instrumentality rf those 
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who seemed his most dangerous eneiftfes ; he also prayed 
sincerely for the Divine ?issistfxnce in guiding his course 
through times which held out so many dangers and so 
many errors. And liaving thus poured out Bis spirit in 
prayer before the Great Being who gave it, he^betook 
himself to the repose which he so much );equii^d. 


CHAITER XXXV. 


The charge is prepared, the lawyers are met, 

The judges all rouged — a terrible show! 

. Beggar' i Opera. 


So deep was the slumber which succeeded the agitation 
and embarrassment of tlie preceding day, that Morton 
hardly knew where he was wheii it was broken by the 
tramp of horses, the Iioarse voice of men, and the wild 
sound of the trumpets blowing tlie reveille. Tluj sergeant- 
major iimiiediately afterwards came to summon him, 
which he did in a very respectful manner, saying the 
General (for Claverlioiise? now Jield that raifiO Jioixjd for 
the pleasure of his company upon the roatf I41 some 
situations an iritimatiou is a command, and Morton con- 
sidered tJiat the ]jresent occasioii was one of tlu^rfe. Hfe 
waited upon Claverhouse as speedily as no could, found 
his own horse saddled for his us(», and Cuddie in attend- 
ance. Both were deprived of their fire-arms, though they 
seemed, otherwise, ratluT to make part of the troop than 
of the prisoners ; and Morton was permitted to retain 
his sword, the wearing which was, in tliose days, the 
distinguisliing mark of a g(?ntleman. Claverhouse seemed 
also to take pleasuri* in riding Uiside him, in conversing 
with him, and in confounding his id(?as when ho attempted 
to appreciate liis real charactoi-. The gentleness and 
urbanity of that olfieer’s gen^HPal manners, the high and 
chivalrous sentiments of military devotion which^ he 
occasionally expressed, his deep anil accurate insight into 
tlie human bosom, <leinanded at once the approbation and 
the wonder of those wlio conversed with fum ; while, on 
the other hand, his cold indifiereiice to militfiry^olence 
and cruelty seemed altog(ither inconsistent wth the 
social, and even admirable qualities whicb he displayed. 
Morton could not help, in his heart, contnisting him with 
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Balfour of Burley ; and so deeply did the idea impress 
him, that he dropixjd a hint of it as they rode together at 
some distance from tlie ti-oop. 

“ You are right,” said Claverhouse, with a smile ; “you 
are yei’y right — we are l3oth fanatics ; but there is some 
distinction between tlie fanaticism of lionour and that of 
dark and rullen superstition.” 

- “Yet you both shed blood without mercy or remorse,”' 
said Mortoii, wlio could not suppress his feelings. 

“Surely,” said Claverhouse, with the same couiposure ; 
“but of wliat kindV — There is a diilerence, 1 trust, between 
the blood of learned and revc^rend prelates and scholars, 
of gallant soldiers and noble gentlemen, and the red 
puddle tliat stagmites in the veins of psalm-singing 
mechanics, crack- l)rained demagogues, and sullen l>oors ; 
-some distinction, in short-, between spilling a flask of 
generous wine, and dashing down a can full of base 
muddy ale?” 

“Your distinction is too nice for my comprehension,” 
replied Morton.’ “ Clod gives evory spark of life — that of 
the peasant as well as of the prince ; and those who 
destroy his work recklessly or causelessly, must answer 
in either case. What rigJit, for example, liave I id 
General Grahaine’s protection now, more than when I 
fii-st met !,iin ? ” 


“Aiid narrowly escaped the consequences, you would 
say t” miswe.red Claverliouso— ^ why, I will answer you 
frankly. Tht.n I thcugiit I luid to do with the son of an 
old roundJieaded relxil, and tlie nephew of a sordid 
Presbyterian laird ; now 1 know your points l)etter, and 
there is that about you whicli I respect in an enemy as 
much as I like in a- friend. I have learned a good deal 
concerning you since our first meeting, and I trust that 
you have found that my construction of the information 
has not lieen unfavourable to you.” 

“But yet,” said Morton 

“ But yet,” interrupted Grahame, taking up the w’^ord, 
“ you woula say you were the s^xme when I first met you 
that you are now ? True ; but then, how could I know 
that? though, by the by, even mv reluctance to suspend 
your execution may show you how high your abilities 
stood in my estimation.” 

“Do you expect, General.” said Morton, “that I ought 
to bem^icularly grateful for such a mark of your 
esteem ? 


** Poh ! poh ! you are critical,” returned Claverhouse, 
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“ I tell you I lliouglit you a different of person. 
you ever read roissart ? ” 

“ No,” Wiis Morton\s answer. 

“I have lialf a mind,” said Claverhouse, ‘‘ io^ contrive 
you should Jiave six months' itnnrisonment in order to 
procure you that pleasure. His chapterif inspire me'with 
more enthusiasm tluin even poetry itself. ■Aiid4he noble 
Canon, Avith what true chivalrous feeling he conhnes his 
beautiful expressions of sorrow to the. deii^h- of the 
gallant and Jiigli-bi’ed knight, of whom it was a pity to 
see the lall, such was his loyalty to liis king, -pure faith 
to his religion, hardihood towards his enemy, and fidelity 
to his lady-loN <i !— Ah, bcnedicite ! how he will ujourn 
over the fall of such a pearl of knighthood, be it on the 
side he happens to favour, or on the other. But^. truly, 
for sweeping fiom tlie fac(» of tlie earth some few 
hundreds of villain churls, who are born but to plough it, 
the high-born and inquisitive liistovian has m.arvmlous 
little sympathy, —as little, or less, perhaps, than John 
Grahame of Claverhouse.” 

“There is one plougliman in your possession, General, 
for whom,” said Morton, “in despite of the contempt in 
which you hold a profession which some philosophers 
have considered as useful as that of a soldiq)*, J would 
humbly request your favour.” 

“You mean,” said Claverliou.se, “looking at a niemo- 
randum book, “one Ha%erick — Heddenck — or — or — 
Headrigg. Ay, Cuthbei^t. or Cuddie Headfigg — here I 
have him. O, never fear him, if he wdll be but tractable. 
The ladies of Tillietudlem made* interest with me oii his 
account some time ago. He is to marry tlieir waiting- 
niaid, I think. TTe w’lll Ije allowed to sli]) otF easy, unless 
his obstinacy spoils Jiis good fortune.” 

“ He has no ambition to be a martyr, I believe,” said 
Morton. 

“Tis the better for him,” said Claverhouse. “Bu^ 
besides, altiiough the fellow liad more to answer for, I 
.should stand his friend, for the sake of the blundering 
gallantry which threw him int<<the midst of our ranks 
last nignt, when seeking assistance for you. I never 
desert any man who trusts me witli such implicit con- 
fidence. But, to deal sincerely with you, he has been 
lon^in our eye. — Here, Halliday ; bring me up the block 

The sergeant, having committed to his commander this 
ominous record of the disaffected, wiiich was arranged in 
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(^llabetical order, .Claverliouse, turning over the leaves 

he rode on, began to re^ names as they occurred. 

“Qumblegumption, a niinister, aged 5^ indulged, close, 
sly, and so forth — Pooh! poolil—Hci — He — I have him 
here — Heathercat; outlawed — a preaclier — a zealous 
Cameronian — keeps a conventicle among the Campsie 
hills — Tus!i ! — G, here is Headrigg — Cuthbert ; his mother 
a bittfer -puritan — himself a siiiijile fellow — like to be 
fonvard in aetion, but of no genius for plots — more for the 
hrtiid thah .the head, and might be drawn to the riglit 

side, but for his attjiclimeiit to” (Here Claverhouse 

looked at Moiiion, and then shut the book and changed 
his tone.) “Faithful and true are words never thrown 
away upon. me. Mr Morton. You may depend on the 
young man’s safety.” 

“Does it not revolt a mind likf^ yours,” said Morton, 
“ to follow a system which is to be supported by such 
minute enquiries aftei' obscure individuals 1 ” 

“You do not suppose we take the trouble?” said the 
General, haughtily. “The curates, for their own sakes, 
willingly collect all .these materials for their owm regula- 
tiou in c^ch parish ; they know best the black sheep of 
the flock. I have had your picture for three years.” 

“Indeed^” replied Morton. “Will you favour me by 
imparting it? ’ 

“Willingly,” .said Claverhouse; “it can signify little, 
for yqu cannot avenge yourself on the curate, as you will 
probably lea\^ Scotlaad for some time.” 

This was si>okeu in an iiuUfl’erent tone. Morton felt 
an involuntary sliudder at hearing w^ords which implied 
a bainsiiiuent from Jus native land ; but ere lie answ^ered, 
Claverhouse proceeded to read, “Henry Morton, son of 
8ilas Morton, Colonel of horse for the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, nephew and aj)parent heir of Moi*ton of Miliwood — 
iniperfectly educatedj but with spirit beyond his yeara — 
excellent at all exercises — indiflerent to forms of religion, 
but seems to incline to the presbyterian — has high-flown 
and dangerous notions about lil)erty of thought and 
speech, and hovers between a latitudinarian ana an en- 
thusiast. Much admired and followed by the youth of 
his own age — modest, quiet, and unassuming in manner, 
but in his heart peculiarly bold and intractable. He is 
-- — -Here follow three red crosses, Mr Morton, which 
signifj^ triply dangerous. You see how important a 
person you are. — But what does this fellow want ?” 

A horseman rode up as he spoke, and gave a letter. 
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Claverhouse glanced it over, hiu^heii gcornfully, bUde 
him tell liis master to send his pi-isonors to Edinburgh, 
for there was no answer ; and, as the man^ turned bock, 
said contemptuously to Moiiion — “ Here is an ally oi 
yours deserted from you, or rather, T should say, an ally 
of your good friend Hurley- -Hear liow* lie sets fo'i^h — 
Dear Sir,^ (I wonder when we were sttch iiftimatea,) 
^may it please your Excellency to accept my humble con- 
gratulations on the victory^ — hum — hum — Hilfl^sed his 
Alajesty’s army. I pray you to under§t^ind 1 have mf 
people under arms to take and intercept all fugitives, and 
have already several prisoners,’ and so forth. Subscribed 
Basil Olifant — You know the fellow by nanie, I suppose?” 

“A relative of Lady Margaret Hellendon,” replied Mor- 
ton, “ is he not ? ” 

“Ay,” replied Grahame, “and Jaur-male of her father’s 
family, though a distant one, and moreover a suitor to 
the fair Edith, though discarded as an unworthy one ; 
but. above all, a devoted admirer of the estate of Tillie- 
tudlem, and all thereunto belonging.” 

“ He takes an ill mode of recommending himself,” said 
Morton, suppressing liis feelings, “to the family at Tillie- 
tudlem, by corresponding with our unhappy party.” 

“O, this precious Basil will turn cat in pan with any 
man!” replied Claverhouse. “He was displeased witn 
the government, becjiuse they would not overturn ia his 
favour a settlement of the late Earl of Torwood, by which 
his lordship gave his own estate to his own daughter.; he 
was displeased with Lady IMarg^et, because she avowed 
no desire for his alliance, and with flfe pretty Judith, because 
she did not like his tall ungainly person. So lie held a 
close correspondence with Burley, and raised his followers 
with the jmrpose of helping him, providing always he 
needed no hcup, that is, if you had l>eat us yesterday. 
And now the rascal pretends he was all tiie wJiile pro- 
posing the King’s service, and, for aught T know, the 
council will receive his pretext for current coin, for he 
knows how to make friends among them — and a dozen 
scores of poor vagabond fanaticfTwill be shot, or hanged, 
while this cunning scoundrel lies liid under the double 
cloak of loyalty, well-lined with the fox-fur of hypocrisy." 

With conversation on this and other matters they 
guiled the way, Claverhouse all the while speaking with 
great frankness to Morton, and treating \iim rathenms a 
friend and companion than as a prisoner ; so that how- 
ever uncertain of his fate, the hours he passed in the 
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XMOfepany of this uf^iiiJxrkable man were so much lightened 
by tne varied play of his imagiTiation, and the depth of 
lus knowl^ge of human nature, that since the period of 
his becondng a prisoner of war, whicli relieved him at 
once from the cji-res of his doubtful and dangerous station 
among the insurgents, and from tin* consequences of their 
suspiciotrs resentment, his liours flowed on less anxiously 
than at any time since his having commenced actor in 
public IM:?. He was now, Avitli respect to Jiis foi*tune, like 
a rider who has flung his reins on the horse’s neck, and, 
while he abandoned himself to cii*eu instances, was at least 
relieved from the task of attcunpting to direct tliem. ^ In 
this mood he journeyed on, the number of his companions 
being continually augmented by detached parties of horse 
who came in from every quarter of the country, bringing 
with them, for the most part, the unfortunate persons 
who had tallen into their power. At length they ap- 
proached Edinburgh. 

“Our council,’^ said Claverhouse, “being resolved, I 
suppose, to testify by their present exultation the extent 
of their former terror, have decreed a kind of triumphal 
■entry to us victors and our captives ; but as I do not 
quit<^ approve the taste of it, I am willing to avoid my 
own part in the sl)ow% and, at the same time, to save you 
from yolirs.’’ 

So saying, he gave up the command of tlie forces to 
Allan, (now a Lieutenant-colonel,) and, turning his horse 
into a by-larte, rode into the city privately, accompanied by 
Morton and two or t^ree servants. When Claverliouse 
arrived at the quartets Vhich he usually occupied in the 
Canongate, he assigned to his prisoner a small apartment, 
with an intimation, that his parole confined him to it for 
the present. 

After about a quarter of an hour spent in solitary 
musing on the strange vicissitudes of his late life, the 
attention of Morton was summoned to tlie window by a 
great noise in the street beneath. Trumpets, drums, and 
kettle-drums, contended in noise wuth the shouts of a 
numerous' rabble, and apprised him tliat the royal cavalry 
were passing in the triumphal attitude which Claverhouse 
had mentioned. The magistrates of the city, attended by 
their guard of halberds, had met the victors with their 
welcome at the gate of the city, and now preceded them 
as #part of the procession. The next object was twro 
heads born upon pikes ; and before each bloody head 
were carried the hands of the dismembered sufferers. 
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which were, by the brutal mockery ofethose who borO 
them, often approached towards eacli other as if in the 
attitude of exhortation or i>rayer. These bloody trophies . 
belonged to two preachers wlio had fallen at Botfiwell 
Bridge. After tliein came a cart led by the executioner^s 
assistant, in which were placed ;Macbriar,*and other two 
prisoners, wlio seemed of the same profession.^ They 
were bareheaded, and strongly l)ound, yet looked around 
them with an air rather of triumpli than* disn^y, and 
appeared in no respect moved either by the fale of their ' 
companions, of winch the bloody cividcnces were earned 
before tliem, or by di*ead of theii* own ■ approaching 
execution, which these preliminaries .so. plainly in- 
dicated. 

Beliind these prisoners, thus lield up to public infamy 
and derision, came a body of horse, brandishing their 
broadswords, and filling the wide- street with acclanm- 
tions, which were answered by the tumultuous outcries 
and shouts of the I’abble, who, in every considerable 
town, are too Jiappy in being permitted to huzza for nity 
thing whatever whicli calls them togetJier. Jn the rear 
of these troopers came the main liody of the prisoners, at ‘ 
the head of whom were some of tlieir leaders, who werci 
treated with every circumstance of irtventive ^lockery 
and insult, »Sever5il were placed on h'orsc‘back wifi* their 
faces to the aiiimars tail ; others were chained to Ibng 
bars of iron, which they were obliged to support in their 
hands, like tlie galley-slaves in Spain when trtivelling to 
the poi*t where they are to Ik? i)ut on s]iipl)oard. Tlie 
heads of others wlio had fallen were liorne in triumph 
before the survivors, some on pikes and halberds, some in 
sacks, bearing tlie names of the slaughtered persons 
labelled on the outside. Such were the objects who 
headed the ghastly procession, who seemed as effectually 
doomed to death as if they wore the mn-heniios of the 
condemned heretics in an auU^-da-fe} 

Behind them came on the nameless crow'd to the 
number of several hundreds, some retaining under their 
misfortunes a sense of confidence in the c^use for whicli 
they suffered captivity, and were about to give a still 
more bloody testimony; others seemed pale, dispirited, 

’ DrvM Hackston of Rathillet, who was wounded and maile prisoner in the 
skirmish of Air's-Moss, in which the celebrated Cameron fell, was, on entering 
Edinburgh, **by order of the Council, received by the Ifagistratcs at the ^mer- 
gaie, and set on a home’s bare back with his face to the tnll, hpd t]»e other three 
laid on a goad of Iron, and carried up the street, Mr Cameron's. being on a 

halberd before them.*' (S.) 
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^^jected, guestiQiiing in their own minds their prudence 
.4n espousing a cause wliich Providence seemed to have 
disowned, and looking about for some avenue through 
which they might escape from the consequences of their 
rashness. Others there were who seemed incapable of 
forihnig* an opinion on the subject, or of entertaining 
either hdp^ .^nlidence, or fear, but who, foaming with 
thirst And fatigue, stumbled along like over-dnven oxen, 
lost to ^e\er*y thing but their present sense of wretched- 
ftess, and without liaviiig any distinct idea wliether they 
were led to * the fch.ainbles or to the pasture. These 
unfortunate men were guarded on each hand by troopers, 
and behiml *tbem came the main body of the cavalry, 
wlioso military music resounded back from the high 
houses on each side 'of the street, and mingled with their 
own songs of jubilee and triumph, and^the wild shouts of 
tlie rabble. * 

Morton felt himself heart-sick while he gazed on the 
dismal spectacle,, and recognised in the bloody heads^ and 
still more misenible and agonized features of the living 
sufferers, faces which had . l)een familiar to him during 
the brief insurrection*. ^ He sunk down in a chair in a 
liewildered and stupified state, from which he was 
awakened by the voice of Cuddie. 

Lord foijgie us, sir ! ” said the poor fellow, his teeth 
chattering like a pair of nut-crackers, his hair erect like 
Ixiar^s bristles, and his face pjile as that of a corpse — 
“Lord forgie us, sir ! we maun instjvntly gang l)efore the 
Council ! — O I^ord, Avhat made them send for a puir bodie 
like me, sae mony braw lords and gentles ! —and there’s 
my mither come on the lang tramp frae Glasgow to see 
to gar me testify, as she ca’s it, that is to say, confess and 
be hanged ; but deil ttik me if they mak sic a guse o’ 
Cuddie, if I can do lietter. But here's Claverhouse iiimsell 
— the Lord preserve and forgie us, I say anes inair ! ” 

“You must immediately attend the Council, Mr 
Morton,** said Claverhouse, who entered while Cuddie 
spoke, “ and your servant must go with you. You need 
be under no ajiprel tension for the consequences to your- 
self personally. But I warn you that you will see some- 
thing that will give you much pain, and from which I 
would willingly have saved you, if 1 had possessed the 
power. My carriage waits us — shall we go 

It •will be readily- supposed that Morton did not 
venture to dispute this invitation, however unpleasant. 
He rose and accompanied Claverhouse. 
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“I must apprise 3 "ou,” said the latter, tisi he led the 
down stairs, “ that 3 ^ou w’ill cet off cheap ; and^ so will 
y^our servant, provided he can keep his tongue quiet.” 

Cuddie cauglit these last words to his exceeding joy. 

“Deil a fear o’ nie^” said he, “an my njitiier dism^ pit 
her linger in the i)i(‘.’ 

At that moment Iiis slioulder was seized *l)y oW Mause, 
who had contrived to thrust heiself forward into tlie 
lobb^’^ of the apart imnit. • ^ 

“O, hinn^^, hinny !” said she to Cuddie, Ininging upon 
his neck, *'glad and proud, and sorry and humbled ain I, 
a’ in ane and the same instiuit, to se(* my bairn ganging 
to testify for the trutli gloriously with his mouth in 
council, as lie did with his weapon in the field ! ” 

“Whisht, whisht, mither ! ” cried Cuddie, impatiently, 
“ Odd, ye daft' wife, is this a time to spealc o’ thae tilings? 
I tell ye I’ll testify iiaething either ae gate or another. 
1 hae spoken to Air Voundtext, and I’ll tak the declara- 
tion, or whatever they ca’ it, and we’re a’ to win freii off if 
we do tliat — he’s gotten life for himsell and a’ his folk, 
and tliat’s a minister for my siller ; I like nane o’ your 
sermons that end in a psalm at the CJrfissmarket.”^ 

“O, Cuddie, man, laith '^ wad 1 be they suld bui*t ye,’^ 
said old Alause, divided grievously between tlie#safety of 
her son’s soul and that of his hod^" ; “hut mfiid,^my 
bonnv bairn, y^e liae Imttled for the faith, and dinna Jet 
the (tread o’ losing creature-comforts withdraw ye frae 
the gude light.” • 

“Hout tout, inither,” replied Cuddie, “I hae fought e’en 
ower muckle already, ana, to speak plain, I’m wearied o’ 
the trade. 1 hae swaggered wi’ a’ thae arms, and muskets, 
and pistols, bull-coats, and bandoliers, lang eneugli, ana 
I like the pleugh-paidle^ a hantle^ Ix^tter. f ken iiaething 
suld gar a man light, (that’s to s.‘iy, when he’s no angry,) 
by and out-taken the dread o’ being liangcd or killed if 
he turns back.” 

“But, my dear Cuddie,” continued the persevering 
Mause, “your bridal garment— Oh, hinny, dinna sully tlie 
marriage garment ! ” 

“ Awa, awa, mither,” replied Cuddie ; “dinna ye see the 
folks waiting for me?— Never fear me— I ken how to 
turn this far better than ye do — for ye’re bleezing awa 
about marriage, and tlie job is how we are to win by® 
hanging.” . • 

! * Then the place of public execution. (S.) » ^Inwllllnff. 

* Plough-handle. & Great deal « Escape. 
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So saying, Ims 'extricated himself out of his mothei^s 
embraces, and requested the soldiers 'v^ho took him in 
charge to conduct him to the place of examination with- 
out delay! He had been already preceded by Claverhouse 
and^Morton. j 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

My native land, good nlghtl 

Lord Btron. 

The Privy Council of Scotland, in whom the practice 
since* the union of the crowns vested great judicial 
powers, as well as the general superintendence of tlie 
executive department, was met in the ancieiit dark Gothic 
room, adjoining to the House of Parliament in Edinburgh, 
when General urahaiiie entered and took his phice amongst 
the members at the council table. 

You have brought us a leash of game to-day, General,” 
said a nobleluan of higli place amongst them. “ Here is 
a craven to confess — a cock of the game to stand at bay — 
and whau shall I call the third. General ? ” 

“ Without further metaphor, 1 will entreat your Grace 
td call him a person in whom I am specially interested,” 
replied Claverhouse. 

*‘And a whig into the bargain?” said the nobleman, 
lolling out a tongue which was at all times too big for his 
mouth, and accommodating his coarse features to a sneer, 
to which they seemed to be familiar. 

“Yes, please your Gnice, a whig, as your Grace was in 
1641,” replied Ciaverliouse, with his usual appearance of 
imperturhjible civility. 

“ He has you there, I think, ray Lord Duke,” said one 
of the Privy Councillors. 

“Ay, ay,” returned the Duke, laughing, “there's no 
speaking to him since Driimclog — but come, bring in the 
prisoners — and do you, Mr Clerk, read the record. 

The clerk read fortli a bond, in which General 
Grahame of Claverhouse and Lord Evandale entered 
themselves securities, that Henry Morton, younger of 
Mjhiwood, should go abroad and remain in foreign parts, 
until his Majesty’s pleasure was further known, in 
res|)ect of the said Henry Moi*ton's accession to the late 
rebellion, and that under penalty of life and limb to tho 
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said Henry Morton, and of ten tiiousafid marks to eaett 
of his securities. 

“ Do you accept of the King’s mercy upon these tennsL 
Mr Morton 1 ” said the Duke of Lauderdale, who presided 
in the Council. • t 

have no other choice, my lord,” replied Mocton. 

^ “ Then subscribe your name in the record.” . 

Morton did so without reply, conscious ’ that, in .the 
circumstances of his case, it was immssible for hihi to have 
escaped more easily. Macbriar, wlio was at the same in- 
stant brougiit to the foot of the council-table, .bound upon 
a chair, for his weakness prevented him from standing, 
beheld Morton in the act of what he accounted apostasy. 

“He hath summed his defection by owning th^ carnal 
power of the tyrant ! ” lie exclaimed with a deep groan- — 
“ A fallen star ! — a fallen star I ” 

“ Hold your peace, sir,” said the Duke, “ and keep your 
'ain breath to cool your ain porridge — ye’ll find them 
scalding hot, I promise you. — Call in the other fellow, 
who has some common sense. One 4sheep will leap th4 
ditch when another goes first.” 

Cuddie was introduced mibound, but under the guard 
of two halberdiers, and placed beside Macbriar at the 
foot of the table. The poor fellow cast a pitJ^r^us Iwk 
around him, in which were mingled awe for the gr^t 
men in whose presence he stood and compassion for his 
fellow-sufferers, with no small fear of the personal con- 
sequences which impended over himself. He made his 
clownish obeisances with a double portion of reverence, 
and then awaited the opening of the awful scene. 

“ Were you at the battle of Bothwell Brigg 1 ” was the 
first question which was thundered in his ears. 

Cud^e meditated a denial, but had sense enough, ui>on 
reflection, to discover that the trutli would be too strong 
for him ; so he replied, with true Caledonian indirectfiess 
of response, “I’ll no say but it may be possible that I 
might hae been there.” 

“Answer directly, you knave— yes, or no? — ^You know 
you were there.” 

“It’s no for me to contradict your Lordship’s Grace’s 
honour,” said Cuddie. 

“Once more, sir, were you tliere ?— -yes, or no?” said 
the Duke, impatiently. 

“Dear stir,” again replied Cuddie, “hoV can sflP 
mind preceesely where they luu; been a’ the days o’ 
their hfe?” 
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Speak out, scoundrel,” said General Dalzell, “or 
HI dash your teeth out with my dudgeon-haft ! — Do you 
think we can stand here all day to be turning and dodg- 
ing with you, like greyhounds after a hare i ” ^ 

Aw^el, then,” said Cuddie, “since naething else will 
please ye, write down that I cannot deny but I wap 
there.” 

“Well, sir,” said the Duke, “and do you think that the 
•rising uf^n that occasion was rebellion or not ?” 

“Iin just free to gie my opinion, stir,” said the 
cautious captive, “ on what might cost my neck ; but I 
doubt.it will -1)6 very little better.” 

“ Better than, what 2 ” 

“Just than rebellion, as your honour ca’s it,” replied 
Cuddie. 

“Well, sir, that’s speaking to the purpose,” replied liis 
Grace. “And are .you content to accept of the King’s 
pardon for your guilt as a rebel, and to keep the church, 
and pray for the Ring ! ” 

* “ Blithely, stir,” -answered the unscrupulous Cuddie ; 
^^and drink his health into the bargain, when the ale’s 
glide.” 

Egad,” said the Duke, “ this is a hearty cock, — ^Wliat 
brouMt you into such a fecrape, mine honest friend ? ” 
-lust ill example, stir,” replied the prisoner, “ and 
a daft auld jaud of a niither, wi’^ reverence to your Grace’s 
honour.” 

•“Why, God-a-mercy, my friend,” replied the Duke, 
“ take care of bad advice another time ; I think you 
are not likely to commit treason on your own score, — 
Make out Ids free pardon, and bring forward the rogue 
in the chair.” 

Macbriar was then moved forward to the post of exam- 
ination. 

“Were you at the battle of Bothwell Bridge?” was in 
like manner demanded of him. 

“ I was,” answered the prisoner, in a bold and resolute 
tone. 

“ Were you armed ? ” 

“ I . was \not-^I went in my calling as a preacher of 
God’s word, to encourage them that drew the sword in 
His cause,” 

' I*)# General ie said to have slnick one of the captive whigs, when under 
examniatiODi with the hilt of his aabre, so that the blood gushed out.' The 
provocation for this unmanly violence was, that the prisoner had called tho 
Berce veteran Muscovy beast, who used to roast men." Daleell had been 
tong In the Russian service, whlcli in those days was no school of humanity. (S.) 
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“In other words, to aid and abet th^ wljels ? ” sai3*the 
Duke. 

“ Thou hast spoken it,” replied the prisoner. ^ 

“Well tlien,” continued the interrogator, “let*us know 
if you saw John Balfour of Burley amoag the party I 
presume you know liini ? ” • . • . 

t “ I bless God that I do know him,” replied Xiacbriar ; 

“ he is a zealous and a sincere CJiristiaii.” 

“ And when and where did you last see this^ious per- 
sonage?” was the query which immediately followed. 

“ ] am here to answer for myself,” said Macbriar, in the 
same dauntless manner, “ and not to end^'^g^r others.” 

“We shall know,” said Dalzell, “ hoW to make you find 
your tongue.” 

“ If you can make liim fancy himself in a conv Aiticle,” 
.answered Lauderdale, “ he will find it without you. — 
Come, laddie, speak while the play is good — you're too 
young to bear the burden will be laid on you else.” 

“ I defy you,” retorted Macbriar. “ This has not been 
the first of my imprisonments or of my sufferings ; and, 
young as I may >»e, I have lived long enough to knowhow 
to die when I am called upon.” » 

“ Ay, but there are some things which must go before 
an easy death, if you continue obstinate,” saft^ Lauder- 
dale, and rung a small silver bell which was placed before 
him on the table. / ‘ . 

A dark crimson curtain, which covered a^oil of niche, 
or Gothic recess in the wall, rose at the signal, and dis- 
played the public executioner, a tall, grim, and hideous 
man, having an oaken table before him, on which lay 
thumb-screws, and an iron case, called the Scottish boot, 
used in those tyrannical days to torture jujcused persons. 
Morton, who was unprepared for this ghastly apparition, 
started when the curtain arose, but Maebriar's nerves 
were more firm. He gazed upon the horrible apparatus 
with much composure ; and if a touch of nature called 
the blood from his cheek for a second, resolution sent it 
back to his brow with greater energy. 

“ Do you know who that man is ?” said Lauderdale, in 
a low, stem voice, almost sinking into a wlnsper. 

“He is, I suppose,” replied Macbriar, “the infamous 
executioner of your bloodthirsty commands upon the 
persons of God's people. He and you are equally o^eath 
my regard ; and, I bless God, I no more fear what Fre can 
inflict than what you can command. Flesh and blood 
may shrink under the .sufferings you can doom me to. 
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andjh56r frail na^^ure may shed tears, or send fortli cries ; 
but 1 trust my soul is anchored firmly on the rock of ages.” 

** Do your duty,” said the Duke to the executioner. 

“Tlie fellow advanced, and askfid, with a harsli and 
discordant voice,. upon which of the prisoner’s limbs he 
should first employ liis engine. 

“Let hirii chose for himself,” said the Duke ; “I should 
like to oblige him in anything that is reasonable.” 

,“Sinj3e you leave it to me,” said the prisoner, stretching 
forth his right leg, “ tak(^ the })est — I willingly bestow it 
in the cause for which 1 sulfer.”* 

The executionjer, >y'ith the Jmlp of his assistants, enclosed 
the leg and knee wrtliin the tight iron boot, or case, and 
tlien placing a wedge of the same metal betw^een the knee 
and the edge of- the machine, took a mallet in his hand, 
and stood waiting for further cuclers. A well-dressed 
man, l»y professioii a sui-geon, i:)laced himself by the other 
side of the prisoner s chair, bared the iirisoner's arm, and 
applied his thumb to the pulse in order to regulate the 
torture according to the strength of the patient. When 
tliese prei)ai*ations w'.ere made, the Tresident of the 
Council rep(Mited >vith the same stern voii*e the question. 
“When and where did you last see John Balfour of 
Burfey ? ” 

The , prisoner, instead of reply qig to him, turned his 
eyes^ heaven as if imploring Divine strength^ and 
inutfiered a few words, of w Inch the last were distinctly 
audible, “ Tliou hast said Thy people shall be willing in 
the day of Thy power ! ” 

The Duke of Lauderdale glanced his eye around the 
council as if to collect their suftrages, and, judging from 
their mute signs, gave on his ow^n part a nod to the 
executioner, whose mallet instantly descended on the 
ivedgei; and, forcing it between the knee and the iron 
boot, occasioned the most exquisite pain, as was evident 
from the Rush wdiicli instantly took place on the brow' and 
oii the cheeks of the sufferer. * The fellow then again raised 
his w'eapoii, and stood pn^pared to give a second blow. 

“Will you yet say,” repeated the Duke of Lauderdale, 
“ where and when you last parted from Balfour of Burley V 

“You have iny answer,^’ said the sufferer resolutely, 
and the second blow fell. The third and forth succeeded ; 
but n^the fifth, wlien a larger wedge hod been introduced, 
the praoner set up a scream of agony. 

1 This WAS f!he reply actually made by James Mitchell when subjected to the 
torture of the boot, for an attempt to assassinate Archbishop Sharpe. (S.) 

5— *^2 
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Morton, whoso ]»loo(l boiled witliin hiiu at witnessiM 
such cruelty, could bear no longer, and, although unanne^^ 
and hiinsolr in great danger, was sjiringing forward, wh'Bibt^ 
Claverlioust\ who observed his emotion, withhtihl him hy' 
force, laying one hand on his arm and ^tlie other on Ins 
mouth, while he wliispered, “For God’s sake, thii^k ^here 
^ou are ! ” *** • . 

This mo\’omeiit, foi'tunati‘ly for him, was observed by 
no other of the councillors, whosc^ att^aitioii Wfin engagc^y 
with the dreadful scene before them. 

“ lh‘ is gone,” said the surgeon— “lie has fainted, my 
Lords, and human nature c:in endure no moi'o.” 

“Release liim,” said lh<* Duke ; and added, turning t<i 
Dalzell, “He will make an old ia‘ 0 \oib good, for he'll 
searo(i ride to-day, though he has had liis boots'on. I 
suppose we must linish with him V' 

^‘Ay, dispatch his scut<mc(‘, and have done with him ; 
we have plenty of drudg(*ry behind.” 

Strong wafers and <‘ss«aices wc‘r(* busily emjdoyed to 
recall the senses of the unfortun/i to captive* ; and, when 
his first faint gas])s i]itimated a return of senwition, the 
Duke pronounced sentence of <le:i1h upon him, as a traitOK 
taken in the act of op(»n rebellion, and adjudged him to 
be carried from tin* bar to the eommoA jdace of* <*xecution, 
and timre hanged by the ne<*k ; his head and luftids^tA l)e 
stricken off after deat h, and disjmsed of according W the 
pleasure of the Council,' and all and sundixhis.inovable 
goods and gear escheat and inbrought to his Jlaj<*sty’s use. 

“Doomster,” he continued, “repeat the sent(*ncft to the 
prisoner.” 

The office of Doomster was in those days, and till a 
much later period, held by the (»\e(;utioncjr /a 
with his ordinary functions.'^ Tlie duty consisted in 
reciting to the unhappy criminiil the sentence of the law 
as pronounced by tlie judge, which accpiired an additional 
and horrid emphasis from the recollection, tiiat the hate- 
ful personage by whom it was uttered was to l)e tlie 
agent of the cruelties he denounced. Macbnar had 
scarce understood the purport of the words as first 
pronounced by the Lord President of the Council ; but he 

^ The pleasure of the Council respecting the relics of tlielr vfettma wan often m 
earage as the rest of their conduct. The heads of the preachers were fitMtuently 
exposed on pikes between their two hands, the pitlms displayed as in th^^tude 
of prayer. When the celebrated Richard Cameron's heorl was expos^^ In this 
manner, a spectator bore testimony to It as that of one who lived praying and 
preaching, and died praying and fighting. (S.) 

a See a note on the subject of this office In the Heart of Mid-Lothbui.** (8.) 
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sufficiently recovered to listeii and to reply to the 
^itence when uttered hy the harsii and odious voice of 
yhe ruffian wlio was to execute it, and at the last awful 
Words, “And this T pronounce for doom,” he answered 
boldly— “My Lo^*ds, 1 thank you for the oidy favour I 
looked for,, oi* would accoi>i at your hands, namely, that 
you have S(mt the crushed and maimed carcass, whicij. 
h;vs tJiis day susiftined your cruelty, to tliis hasty end^ 
.^t were ’ndecd little to me wJietJier I pcu'ish on the 
gill lows or in the prison-house ; but if death, following 
close on wiiat I have this day suffered, had found me in 
my cell of darkiuiss and bondage, many might have lost 
the sigiii how a Christian man can sutler in the good 
cause. For the rest, I forgive you, my Lords, for wliat 
you have appointt*d and 1 have sustained — And why 
sliould I not ? — Ve send mo to a happy exchange— to the 
company (»f angels aiul the spirits of the just, for that of 
frail dust and ashes— Ye send me f 1*0111 darkness into day 
- from mortality to immortality — and, in a word, from 
earth to hea\<Mi ! — If tlu* thanks, theixi’ore, and pardon of 
a dying man can do you good, taketiiem at my hand, and 
may your last moments be as haiipy as mine ! ” 

A^ hc» spoke tlnis, with a countenance radiant with joy 
and triuiViph, \\q was withdrawn by those who liad 
brotig^ht '^fiim into life apartment, and executed within 
half an hour, -dying with the swxme enthusiastic tirmiiess 
whicli his whole life had evinced. 

The C(»un(Sl broki‘ uj), and Morton found himself again 
in the carriage with CJeneral Gralname. 

“ Marvellous tirniuess and gallantry ! ” said Morton, as 
he reflected upon Macbriar’s conduct ; “what a pity it is 
that with such se*lf-devotiou and heroism should have 
been mingled the tiorcer features of his sect I ” 

“ You mean,” said Clav erliouse, “ his resolution to con- 
demn you to death?— To tJiat he would have reconciled 
himselt by a single U^xt ; for example, ‘And Phinehas 
arose and executed judgment,* or something to the same 
purpose. — But wot ye where you are now bound, Mr 
Morton ? ” 

“We are on the road to Leith, I observe,” answ'ered 
Morton. “ Can I not be permittea to see my friends ere 
1 leave my native land ? ” 

“fur uncle,” replied Grahame, “has been spoken to, 
and Aclines visiting you. The good gentleman is terrified, 
and not without some reason, that the crime of your 
treason may extend itself over his lands and tenements — 
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he sends you, however, liis blessing, .aftA.a small sum of 
money. Lord Evaiidale continues extremely indisposed.*^ 
Major Belleiiden is .at Tillietudkmi putting matters iu 
order. The scoundrels h.ave made great havoc there with 
Lady Margaret’s muniments of antiqiiity, and ^ave 
desecrated and destroyed what the good ^ady <jallea the 
JThrone of his most Sacred Majesty. Is there anyone else 
wliom you would wish to see ? ” 

Morton sighed dee^jly as lie answered,- “ No-*^it would 
avail nothing. — But my pi-eparations, — snnall .as they are, 
some must be necessary.^’ 

“ They are all ready for you,” Staid the General. “Lord 
Evandale has anticipated all you wish. Here is a packet 
from him witli letters of recommendation for the court of 
the Stadtholder Prince of Orange, to which 1 havc^ added 
one or two. T mad(* my first campai^is under him, and 
first saw fire at the battle of SenelL^ Tliere arc also bills 
of exchange for your iinmediate wants, and more will be 
sent when you reouire it.” 

Morton heard all this and received the parcel with an 
astounded and confused look, so sudden was the execution 
of the sentence of banishment, 

“And my servant ?” he said. ^ 

“He shall be taken cure of, and replaced, if rt^l>e prac- 
ticable, in the servi(?e of Lady Margaret Bellendiii-; I 
think he will hardly neglect the par*yle of the feudal 
retainers, or go a-whigging a second time.-^I^>ut here we 
are upon the quay, and the boat waits you.” 

It w'jis even as Claverhouse said. A boat waited for 
Captain Morton, with tlie trunks and baggage belonging 
to his rank. Claverhouse shook him by the hyid, and 
wished him good fortune, and a happy return to Scotland 
in quieter times. 

“I shall never forget,” he said, “ the gallantry of your 
behaviour to ray friend Evandale, in circumstances when 
many men would have sought to rid him out of their 
way.^’ 

Another friendly pressure, and they parted. As Mor- 
ton descended the pier to get into the boat, a hand placed 
in his a letter folded up in very small space. He looked 
round. The person who gave it seemed much muffled 
up ; he pressed his finger upon his lip, and then dis- 
appeared among the crowd. The incident awakened 
Morton’s curiosity ; and wdien he found himself on Doard 

' Au^st 1674. Claverhouse ffrcstly distinguished himself in this action, and 
was made Captain. (S.) 
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’ef -a vessel bound for Rotterdam, and saw all his com- 
panions of the voyage busy making their own arrange- 
.ments, he took an opportunity to open the billet thus 
-mjsterioulsly thrust upon him. It ran thus: — “Thy 

• courage on the fatal day when Israel fled before his 
eneihies, hath, in some meiisure, atoned for thy unhappy 
owning (Si the Erastian interest. These are not days icr 
Ephraim to strive with Israel. — I know tliy heart is witli 
the daughter of the stranger. But turn from that folly ; 
tor in exile, and in flight, and even in death itself, shall 
njy hand bo lie«avy against that bloody and malignant 
house, and Providence hath given me the means of meet- 
ing unto them with their own nioasure of ruin and 
conflscation. The resistance of their stronghold w’as the 
main -causcj of our being scattered at Bothwell Bridge, 
and I have bound it ui>on my soul to visit it upon them. 
Wherefoi*ti, think of hoj* no more, but join with our 
brethren in benishinont, whose hearts are still towards 
this iiiiserabh^ land to save* and to relieve her. There is 

• an honest remnant in Holland whose eyes are looking 
O^ut for deliverance. Join thyself unto them like the true 
son of the stout and worthy Silas Morton, and thou wilt 
liave good acc(;pten(*e among tlu‘m for his sake and for 
thine ow i woiicing. Shouldst thou be found worthy 
agfiiu to labour in the viiu^yard, thou wilt fit all times 
hear of my in-comijigs and out goings, by luiquiring after 
C^uintin Mackell of frongray, fit tlie house of that 
singular OHVistian woman, Bessie Maclure, near to the 
place called tiie Howtl', wlu»re Niel Blaue entertainetli 
guests. So inucli f i*om him wlio hopes to liear again from 
theo in brotherhood, resisting unto blood, and striving 
against sin. Meaiuvhile, yxissess thyself in patience. 
K^p thy sword girded, and thy lamp burning, as one 
that Wfikes in the night ; for He who shall judge the 
Mount of Esau, and sluill make ffilse professors as straw, 
and maligiifints as stubble, will come in tlie fourth w'atch 
with garments dyed in blood, find the house of Jacob 
shall be for spoil, find the house of Joseph for Are. I am 
ho that hath written it, whose hand hfith been on tlie 
mighty in the waste tield.’’ 

This extraordinary letter \yfis subscribed J. B. of B. ; 
but the signature of these initials was not necessary for 
pointing out to Morton that it could come from no other 
thaifr Burley. It giive him new occasion to admire the 
indomitable spirit of this nuui, who, with art equal to his 
courage and obstinacy, was even now endeavouring to 
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re-establish the web of conspiracy 'v^^ich had been ko 
lately torn to pieces. But he felt no sort of desire, in the 
present moment, to sustain a correspondence yhich must 
be perilous, or to renew an association, which, irt so many- * 
ways, had been nearly fatal to him. The threats ^hich 
Burley held out against the family of Be\lend^p, he con- 
sidered as a mere expression of his spleen on account of . 
Their defence of Tillietudlem ; and nothing? seemed less ^ 
likely than that at the very moment of their pt».rty being 
\Tctorious, their fugitive and distressed adversary could 
exercise the least induence over tlieir fortunes. 

Morton, however, Jiesitated for an instant^ whether he . 
should not send the Major or Lord Evandale intimation 
of Burley’s threats. Upon consideration, he thought he , 
could not do so without betraying his .conlidential cor- ' 
respondence ; for to warn them of his menaces would 
have served little purpose, unless he had given them a 
clue to prevent them, by apprehending his person ; 
while, by doing so, he (leemed he sliould commit an un- 
generous breacii of trust to remedy an evil wJiich seemed 
almost imaginary. Upon mature consideration, therefor^ 
he tore the letter, having first made a memoranduijh x)f 
the name and place where tlie writer was to l)e hear^ of> 
and threw the fragments into the sea. ; * 

Wliile Morton was thus employed the v&s(|l was 
unmoored, and the white sails swelled out liefore a 
favourable north-west w ind. The ship leangd her side to 
the gale, and went roaring through the waves, leaving 
a long and rippling furrow^ to track her course. The city 
and port from wliich he hjul sailed became undistinguish- 
able in the distance ; the hills by which they were 
surrounded melted finally into the blue sky, and Morton 
was separated for several years from the land of his 
nativity. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL . 

Whom docs time gallop withal? 

As you Like It. 

It is fortunate for tale-tellers that they are not tied down 
like theatrical writers to the unities of time and ^lace. 
but may conduct their jx^rsonages to Athens and Th&es at 
their pleasure, and bring them back at their convenience. 
Time, to use Rosalind's simile, has hitherto paced with 
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the hero of our. tele ; for, betwixt Morton’s first app^r- 
j,iEince as a competitor for the popinjay, and his final 
,^departure for Holland, hardly two montlis elapsed. 
Years, however, glided away ere we find it possible to 
resume the thread of our narrative, and Time must be 
held to have galloped over the interval. Craving, there- 
fore, -th(/ privilege of my caste, I entreat the reader’s 
attention to. the continuation of the narrative, as it starfc 
JErom a rew era, bein^ the year immediately subsequent 
to the British Revolution. 

Scotland had just begun to repose from the convulsion 
occasioned by a change of dynasty, and, through the 
prudent tolerance of King William liad narrowly escaped 
the horrors of a protracted civil w^ar. Agriculture began 
to revive ; and meni whose minds had been disturbed by 
the violent political concussions, and the general change 
of government in church and state, had begun to recover 
their ordinary temper, and to give the usual attention to 
their own private afikirs in lieu of discussing those of the 
public. Tlie Highlanders alone resisted the newly-estab- 
lished order of things, and were in arms in a considerable 
; l^y under tlie Viscount of Dundee, whom our readers 
li^’e hitherto known by the name of Grahame of Claver- 
hcmse. But tfie usual state of the Highlands was so 
uiir\dy,*'that their being more or less disturbed was not 
sqpposed greatly to attect the general tranquillity of the 
country, so long as their disorders were confined witliin 
their own frontiers. In the Lowlands, the Jacobites, now 
the undermost party, had ceased to expect any immediate 
advantage by open resistance, and were, in their turn, 
driven to hold private meetings, and form associations for 
mutual defence, which the Grovemment termed treason, 
while ihekf cried out persecution. 

The triumphant wliigs, while they re-established Pres- 
bytery as the national religion, and assigned to the 
General Assemblies of the Kirk their natural influence, 
were very far from going the lengths which the Came- 
ronians and the more extravagant portion of the non- 
conformists under Charles and James loudly demanded. 
They would listen to no proposal for re-establishing the 
Solemn League and Covenant ; and those who had ex- 

e ^cted to find in King William a zealous Covenanted 
onarch were grievously disappointed when he inti- 
hiaM, with the phlegm jieculiar to his country, his 
intention to tolerates all forms of religion which were con- 
sistent with the safety of the state. The principles of 
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indulgence thus espoused and gloried in|,^by the Govei*Blr 
ment gave grcfit oflence to the more violent party, who 
condemned them as diametrically contrary to Scripture 
for which narrow-spirited doctrine they cited various 
texts, all, as it may well be supposed, detached from their 
context, and most of them derived from tfie charges given 
to the Jews in the Old Testament dispensation* to extir- 
Jiate idolaters out of the promised land. They also mur- 
mured higlily against the influence assumed hi^ secular 
persons in exercising the rights of patronage, which the,^ 
termed a rape upon the chastity of the Church. They 
censured and condemned as Erastian many of the 
measures by which Government after- the Itevolution 
showed an inclination to interfere witli the management 
of ttie Church, and they positively refused to tahe the 
oath of allegiance to King Williain and Queen Mary 
until they should, on their part, have sworn to the 
Solemn League and (.^ov<inant, — the Magna Charta, as 
th^ termed it, of the lV(*sbyt(U'ian Church. 

This party, thcrc'fore, remained grumbling and dis- 
satisfied, and made r(‘.peated declarations against defec- 
tions and caus(‘s of wrath, which, had th(‘y been 
prose'.cuted as in the two former reigns, would have led 
to the same consequence of open rebellion. Hut as 
murmurers w(n*c allow(‘d to hold their mec^tings iininter- 
rupted, and to t(\stify as much as they pleased agfiinst 
Socinianism. Erastian ism, and all the comiilianccs and 
defections ot the time, their zeal, uiifanncd by persecution, 
died gradually fiway, their numbers became diminished, 
and they sank into the scaft(;red remnant of serious, 
scrupulous, and liarmless enthusiasts, of whom Ola 
Mortality, whose legends have afforded the groundwork 
of my tale, may be taken as no bad representative. But 
in the years which immediately succeecled the devolution, 
the Cameronians continued a sect strong in nund^ers ana 
vehement in their political opinions, whom Government 
wished to discourage, while thc^y prudently temporised 
with them. These men formed one violent party in the 
state ; and the Episcopalijm and Jacobite interest, not- 
withstanding their ancient and national animosity, yet 
repeatedly endeavoured to intrigue among them, and 
avail themselves of their discontents, to obtain their' 
assistance in recalling the Stuart family. The Revolu- 
tionary Government, in the^meanwhile, was suppdHed 
by the great bulk of the Lowland interest, who were 
chiefly disposed to a moderate Presbytery, and formed in 
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it ^reat measure tiie party, who, in the former oppressive 
deigns, were stigmatised by the Cameronians for having 
'exercised that form of worship under the declaration of 
Indulgence issued by Charles II. Such was the state of 
pardes in Scotland immediately subsequent to the 
ilevolution. 

It was bn a^elightful summer evening, that a strange^, 
well mounted, and having the appearance of a militaiy 
jnan of <*ank, rode down a winaing descent which ter- 
minated in view of the romantic ruins of Bothwell Castle 
and the river Clyde, which winds so beautifully between 
rocks and woods to sweep around the towers formerly 
built by Aymer de Valence. Bothwell Bridge was at a 
little distance, and also in sight. The oi)posite fiel^ once 
the scfiiie of slaughter and conflict, now lay as placid and 
quiet as the surface of a summer lake. The trees and 
bushes, which grew around in romantic variety of shade, 
were hardly seen to stir under tlie;: influence of the 
evening breeze. Tlu^ very murmur of the river seemed 
to soften itself into unison witli the stillness of the scene 
around. 

The path through which the traveller descended was 
occasionally shaded by dettichod trees of great size, and 
ettfewherf by the hedges* and boughs of flourishing 
orchj^rdS, now laden with summer fruits. — ^The nearest 
object of consequences was a farm-house, or, it might be, 
the abode o| a small proprietor, situated on the side of a 
sunny bank whicli was covered by apple and pear trees. 
At tiie foot of the path which Iccf up to this modest 
mansion, wais a small cottage, pretty niucli in the situa- 
tion of a porter’s lodge, though obviously not designed 
for such a purpose. The hut seemed comfortable, and 
more neatly arranged than is usual in -Scotland. It had 
its little garden^ where some fruit-trees and bushes were 
mingled with kitchen herbs ; a cow and six sheep fed in 
a p^dock hard by ; the cock strutted and crowed, and 
summoned his family around him before the door ; a 
heap of brushwood and turf, neatly made up, indicated 
that the. winter fuel was provided; and the thin blue 
smoke which ascended from the straw-bound chimney, 
and winded slowly out from among the green trees, 
showed that the evening meal was in the act of being 
made ready. To complete the little scene of rural peace 
and%omfortj a girl or about five years old was fetching 
water in a pitcher from a beautiful fountain of the purest 
transparency, which bubbled up at the root of a decayed 
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old oak-tree, about twenty yards from* the end of the 
cottage. 

The stranger reined up his horse, and called to the 
little nympli, desiring to know the way to Faft*y-Knowe. 
The child set down her water-pitchei^ hardly under- 
standing what was said to her, put lier fair flaxeni hair 
apart on her brows, and opened her roundf blue*eyeB with 
ftie wondering, “What's your wull?” which is usually 
a peasant's first answer, if it can be called one, to alj 
questions whatever. 

“ I wisl to know the way to Fairy-Itnowe.'' 

“ Mannnie, manimie,” exclaimed tlie little rustic, run- 
ning towards the door of the hut» “ copie out and speak 
to the gentleman.” 

Her mother appeared, — a handsQi^ne young country- 
woiiiari, to whose features, originally sly aiid espiegle in 
expression, matrimony had given that decent matronly 
air wliich peculiarly marks the peasant's wife of Scotlanu. 
She had an infant in one arm-, and with the other she 
smoothed down her apron, to which huYig a chubby child 
of two years old. The elder girl, whom tlie traveller had 
first seen, fell back behind Jier ihothof as soon as she 
apneared, and kept that station, occasionally peeping out 
to look at the stranger. c. a 

“ What was your pleasure, sir?” said tiie womait w^B"an 
air of respectful breeding, not qiiite common in her rank 
of life, but without anything resembling forwardness. 

The stranger looked at her wdth great earnestness fox 
a moment, and then replied, “I am seeking a place called 
Fairy-Knowe, and a man called Cuthbert Headrigg 
You can probably direct me to him ? ” • 

“It's my gudeman, sir,” said the youiig woman, wit! 
a smile of welcome. “Will you alight, sir. and come 
into our puir dwelling ?— Cuddie ! Cuddie ! '^-^a white 
headed rogue of four years appeared at the door of th< 
hut) — “rin awa, my bonnie man, and tell your father i 
gentleman wants him— Or stay— Jenny, ye'll hae mail 
sense— rin ye awa and tell him ; he's down at the Four 
acres Park.— Winna ye light down and bide a blink, sir 
—Or would ye tak a mouthfu' o' bread and cheese, or i 
drink o' ale, till our gudeman comes? It's gude ale 
though I shouldna say sae that brews it ; but plough 
manJads work hard, and inaun hae something to keel 
their hearts abune by ordinar, sae I aye pit a^uol 
gowpin ^ o' maut ^ to the browst.” ^ 

* Handful. a Mult. a Brewing. 
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As‘ the stran^t declined her courteous offers, Cuddle, 
the reader’s old acquaintance, mjide his appearance in 
'person, pis countenance still presented tlie same mix- 
ture of Apparent dulness with occasional sparkles, which 
indicated th^ cvaft so often found in tlie clouted shoe. 
He look^ oiv the rider as on one whom he never had 
before seen; and, like his daugliter and wife, opened 
the conversation with the regular query, “What’s yoitt* 
.wullwi’?rte;sirr’ 

“I have a curiosity to ask some questions about this 
country,” said the traveller, “ and I was directed to you 
as an intelligent man who can answer them.” 

“Nae doubt,- sir,” said Cuddie, after a moment’s 
hesitation — “But I would first like to ken what sort of 
questitms they are. I hae had sae mony questions 
speered^ at me in mv day, and in sic queer ways, that 
if ye ken’d a ’ ye wacina wonder at my jalousing’^ a’thing 
about them. My mother gar’d me learn the Single 
Carritch. wliilk was a great vex ; then I behoved to learn 
•about my godfathers and godmothers to please the auld 
leddy ; ana whiles I jumbled them thegither and pleased 
-nape o’ them ; and when I cam to man’s yestate, cam 
•another kind o’ que'stiqning in fashion, that I liked 'waur 
tli^n E^cfetual Calling ; and the ‘ did promise and vow ’ of 
the t^ne were yoked to the end o’ the tother. Sae ye see, sir, 
I -aye like to hear questions asked before I answer tliem.” 

•You ha^e nothing to apprehend from mine, my good 
friend ; they only r*Tate to tlie state of the country.” 

“Country?” replied Cuddie. “Ou, the country's weel 
eneu^h, an it werena that dour^ deevil, Claver’se (they 
ca’ him Dundee now), that’s stirring about yet in the 
Highlands, thev say, wi’ a’ the Donalds, and Duncans, 
and Dugalds, that ever wore bottomless breeks, driving 
about wi’ him, to set things asteer again, now we hae 
gotten them a’ reasonably weel settled. But Mackay 
will pit him down, there’s little doubt o’ that ; he’ll gie 
him his. fairing,* I’ll be caution for it.” 

“What makes you so positive of that, my friend?” 
asked the horseman. 

“I heard it wi’ my ain lugs,” answered Cuddie, “fore- 
tauld to him by a man that had been three hours stone 
dead, and came back to this earth again just to tell him 
his mind. It was at a place they ca’ Drumshinnel.” 

“indeed?” Said the stranger. “I can hardly believe 
you, my friend.” 

* Anked. * Suspecting. ^ Stubboni. * Deserts. 
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“Ye might ask my mither, then, if^ she were in 
said Cuddle ; “ it was her explained it a' to me, for t 
thought the man liad only been wounded, ^t ony rate, 
he spake of the casting out of the Stuarts by fheir very 
names, and the vengeance that was brewing for Cl^er’se 
and liis dragoons. They ca’d the man Hal^kki)^ Muckle- 
wrath ; his brain was a wee ajee, but he was a braw ^ 
preacher for a' that.” ... 

“You seem,” said the stranger, “to live in if rich and 
peaceful country.” 

“ It’s no to <;onipleen o’, sir, an we get the crap weel in,” 
quoth Cuddle ; “ but if ye had seen the blude rinnin’ as 
fast on the tap o’ that brigg yonder as ever the water 
ran below it, ye wadna hao thouclit it Bae ‘lK)nny a 
spectacle.” * • 

“You mean the battle some years since?— I was waiting 
upon Monmouth that niornin^, my good friend, and did 
sec some part of the action,” said the stranger. 

“Then ye saw a bonny stour,”*'* said Cuddie, “that sail 
serve me for fighting a’ the days o’ my life. — 1 judged ye 
wad be a ti ooTier, by your red scarlet lac(^-coat and your 
looped liat.” ^ ; 

“And wjiicli side were you upon, my friend?” continued 
the inquisitive stranger. , * • ^ ^ 

“Aha, lad!” retorted Cuddie, with unknowing Ic^k, or 
what ho designed for such— “tin ‘re’s nae use in telling 
that, unless 1 ken’d wha was asking me.” ^ 

“ I commend your jn udence, but it is unnecessary ; I 
know you acted on that occasion as servant to Henry 
Morton.” 

“ Ay 1 ” said Cuddi(', in surprise, “ how came ye by that 
secret? — No that 1 need care a bodle* about it, for tlie 
sun’s on our side o’ the hedge now. I wish my master 
were living to get a blink o’t.” 

“ And what became of him ?” said tins rider. 

“ He was lost in the vessel gaun to that weary Holland 
—clean lost, and a’body perished, and my poor master 
amang them. Neither man nor mouse was ever heard o’ 
riiair.’^ Then Cuddie uttered a groan. 

“ You had some regard for him, then ? ” continued the 
strainer. 

“ Bfow could I help it I — His face was made of a fiddle, 
as they say, for a’body that looked on. him liked^im. 
And a braw soldier he was. O, an ye lutd but seen him 
doun at the brigg there, fleeing about like a fleeing dragon 
* Splendid. ^ l ight « Small copper coin. 
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i‘to‘ gar folk 4;hat liad unco little will till’t. There 
; was he and that sour whigamore they caVl Burley — if twa 
.men could hae won a field, wc wadna hae gotten our skins 
paid ^ that day.” 

“ You meiitioiuBurley — Do you know if he yet lives?” 

“I keni^a mucklc about him. Folk say he was abroad, 
and our sutKerers wad hold no communion wi^ him, 
because o* his having murdered the archbishop. Sae he 
(fiam ham«.. ten times dourer ^ thfui ever, and broke aff wi’ 
mony o’ tlie Bresbyteriaiis ; and, at this last coming of 
the jMnee of Orange, he could get nae countenance nor 
command for fear of liis deevilish temper, and he hasna 
been heard of since ; only some folk say, that pride and 
anger hae driven him clean wud,”^ 

“And— and,” said the traveller, after considerable hesi- 
tation, — “do you know anything of Lord Evandale?” 

“ Div £ ken onything o’ Lord Evandale ? Div I no ? Is 
not my young leddy up by yonder at the house, that’s as 
gude as married to him ? ” 

“And are they, not married then?” said the rider, 
liastily. 

“;No ; only what they ca' betrothed — me and my wife 
were witnesses — its no mony months bypast. It was a 
lapg courtship— few folk kem’d the reason by Jenny and 
myseil. Bu(. will ye no light doun ? I downa bide to see 
ye sitting up there, and the clouds are casting up thick 
in the west ower Glasgow-ward, and maist skeily^ folk 
think that liodes rain.” 

Ill fact, a deep black cloud had already surmounted 
the setting sun ; a few large drops of rain fell, and tlie 
murmurs of distant thunder were heard. 

“The deil’s in this man,” said Cuddie to himself; “I 
wish he would either light aff or ride on, that he may 
quarter himsell in Hamilton or the shower begin.” 

But the rider sate motionless on his horse for two or 
.tliree moments after his last question, like one exhausted 
by some uncommon effort. At length, recovering him- 
self, as if with a sudden and painful effort, he asked 
Cuadie, “If Lady Margaret Bellenden still lived?” 

“ She does,” replied Cuddie, “ but in a very sma’ way. 
They hae been a sad changed family since thae rough 
times began ; they hae suffered eneugh first and last — 
and lose the auld Tower, and a’ the bonny barony and 
the uolms that I hae pleughed sae often, and the Mains, 
and my kale-yard,^ that I suld hae gotten back again, and 

'Beaten. > Sulkier. ^ Quite mad. * Skilled. * Vegetable garden. 
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a’ for 11 ae thing, as a body may say, bui §ust the want b’ 
some bits of sheep-skin that were lost in the confusion of 
tlie taking of Tillietudlein.” ^ 

“I have heard something of tliis,'' said the* .stranger, 
deepening Ins voie(‘, and averting his ^lead. “I have 
some interest in the family, and would ^villingly iielp 
tln^m if T could. (.\‘in you give im* a b(‘d m your house 
Aj-niglit, my friend V' 

“It’s but a corner of a place, sir,*' said Cudflie., *‘but^ 
wese try, rather than ye suld ride on in' the rain and 
thunnei* ; for, to b<* free wi' ye, sir, 1 tliink ye Seem no 
tliat uwor weel.” 

“I am lia.bh‘ to a dizziness,*' said the 'stranger, “but 
it will soon wear oil.” 

“ J ken w(» can gie ye a decent supper, sir,” said (/^ddif*: 
“and we'll see about a be<l as weed as we can. We waa 
be l.aith a stranger suld lack what we hav(\ though W’e 
are jimply jnovid(‘.d for in beils rather; for Jenny has sae 
inony bairns, ((Jod bless them and her!) that troth I maun 
speak to Lord Evaiulale to gie us a bit eik,* oi* outshot o* 
some sort, to th(‘ onstead.”'-^ • ' 

“1 shall be c^isily accommodated,” said IIk- strangei', » 
as he entered th<* liouse. * y 

“And yo may rely on your iiaig- being weil sorte<|,^‘!’ 
said Cuddie ; “1 ken w’oel what belang^ to suppery:ig/ 4^ 
horse, and tliis is a very gude ano.” 

Cuddie took the horse to the little cow-house, «ind ' 
called to Ins wife to attend in the meanwdiile to the 
stranger’s accommodation. Tlie officer entered, and thi'ew 
liimself on a settle at some? di.staiicc? from the fire, and 
carefully turning his back to the little lattice wdndow. 
Jenny (or Airs Headrigg, if the reader pi eiises) requested 
him to lay aside the cloak, belt, and flapped hat, which 
he wore upon his journey, but lie excused himself under 
pretence of feeling cold ; and, to divert the time till 
Cuddie’s return, he entered into some chat with the 
children, carefully avoiding, during the inteival, the 
inquisitive glances of his landlady. 

1 Addition. 2 BuildingH on a Tam. 
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CHArTEll XXXVIII. 

What tragic tears bedim the eye! 

Whttt deaths we suftbr ere we die! 

Oih* broken friendships we deplore, 

And loves of youth that arc no more. 

Logan. 

CUDDIE f;ooii returned, tissuring tluj stranger, with a 
dieerful voice, “tliat the iiors<» wjis j)roporly suppored up, 
and that the gudewite should make a had up for him at 
the house, mail* purpose-! ik<* and comfortabh* than the 
like o’ them could git> him/’ 

“ Are the family at the house T’ said tlie stranger, with 
an interrupted aiid broken voi(M\ 

“No, stir, they’re awa’ \vi a’ the servants they keep 
only twa now a days, and my gudewih* there has the 
keys and the c4iarg(*, though she’s no a foe^d servant. 
She has been born and bred in ilie family, and has a’ 
trust .and management. If they were tlu‘re, we boJiovedmi 
to take sio freedom without tlieir order ; but when they 
are, awa, they will be weel pleased we sf^rvf* a stranger 
■gentleman. .Miss Bellend(Mi w.id JK*]p a’ tlie haill warld, 
er power as gude as her will ; and her grand- 
tS^hgr, "Lexldy Alargaret, has an unco respect for the 
genttry, .and she’s no ill to tlie poor bodies iieitlicr, — And 
now, wife, wdiat for are ye no getting forrit wd’ the 
sowens.? ” 

“Nf^ver mind, lad,” rejoined Jenny, “ye s.all hae them 
in gude time ; J ken weel tliat ye like your brose het.” 

Cuddle fidgeted, and laughed with a peculiar expression 
of intelligence at this i-apartee, which was followed by a 
dialogue of little consequence betwixt his wdfe and him, 
in which the stranger took no share. At length he 
suddenly interrupted them by the question — “ Can you 
tell me When Lord Evaudale s marriage takes place ? ” 

“ Very soon, we expect ” ans'wered Jenny, before it w'as 
possible for her husband to reply; “it wad hae been 
ower afore now', but for the death o’ auld Major Bellenden. 

“ The excellent old man ! ” said the stranger ; “ I heard 
at Edinburgli he was no more. — Was he long ill ? ” 

“He couldna be said to baud up his head after his 
brother’s wife and his niece were turned out o’ their ain 
houile ; and he had himsell sair borrowing siller to stand 
the law — but it was in the latter end o’ King James’s days 

» Flummery. 
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— and Basil Olifant, 'wlio claimed th^ <^tate, turned* «i( 
papist to please the managers, and then iiaething was ta 
bo refuseo him; sae the law gaed again the .leddies at’ 
last, after they had fought a weary sort o’ years d.bout it ; 
and, as 1 said before, the Major ne’er Inud up his ]^ead 
again. And tlien came tlie pitting awa’,o’ the Stuart 
line ; and, thougli he liad but little reason to like them, 
he couldua brook that, and it clean broke the heart o’ . 
him, and creditors cam to Charnwood and cleai'ied out a» 
that was tliere — lie was never rich, the gudc auld man, 
for he dow’d ‘ na see onybody want.’' 

“He was indeed,” said tlie stranger, with a faltering 
voice, “ an admirable man — that is, 1 have heard that he 
was so. — So the ladies were left without fortune, as well 
as without a protector ? ” ^ 

“They will neither want the tane npr the tother wliile 
Lord Evandale lives,” said Jenny. “He has been a true 
friend in their griefs — E’en to the house they live in is his 
lordship’s; and never man, as my auld gurlem other used 
to say, since the day of the patriarch .Jacob, served Sae 
lang and sae sair for a wife as gude Lord Evandale )^as 
dune.” i* 

“And why,” said the stranger, with a voice tj|at 
quivered with emotion, “Why was he not ^qpner re* 
warded by the object of his attachment r ” • 

“There was the lawsuit to be ended,” said Jenny 
readily, ^‘forby many other family arraiigemcints.’! 

“Ha, but,” said Cuddie, “there was another reason 

fovby -, for the young \eddy ” 

“Wliisht — baud your tongue, and sup your sowens,” 
said his wife. “ I see the gentleman’s far frae weel, and 
downa eat our coarse supper. — 1 wad kill him a chicken 
^n an instant.” 

“ There is no occasion,” said the stianger ; “ 1 shall 
want only a glass of water, and to be left alone.” 

“You’ll gie yoursell the trouble then to follow me,” 
said Jenny, lighting a small lantern, “and I’ll show you 
the way.” 

Cuddie also proffered his assistance ; but his wife re- 
minded him, “That the l>airns would he left to fight 
tliegither, and coup ane anither into the fire ; ” so that he 
remained to lake charge of the menage. 

His wife led the way up a little winding path, w^ich, 
after threading some thickets of sweetbner and honey- 
suckle, conducted to the back-door of a small garden. 

' Wati unable. 
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Jesniiy undid tb« 4atch, and they passed through an old- 
(ashioned flower-garden, with its clii^ped yew liedges and 
formal parterres, to a glass-sashed door, which she opened 
with a master-key, ana lighting a candle, which she placed 
upon a small wprk -table, asked pardon for leaving him 
there for a few minutes until she prepared his apartment. 
She did not exceed five minutes in these preparations ; 
but when she returned, was startled to find that the 
^tranger had sunk forward with his head upon the table, 
in what she at first apprehended to be a swoon. As she 
advanced to him, however, she could discover by his 
short-drawn sobs that it was a paroxysm of mental 
agony. »She prudently drew back until he raised his 
head, and tlien showing herself, witliout seeming to have 
observed his agitation, infonncd liiin that his bed was 
prepared. The stranger gazc^d at her a moment, as if to 
collect the sense of lier words. She repeated them, and 
only bonding liis head, as an indication that he under- 
stood her, )i(i entcjred tlie {mai*tment, the door of whicli 
•she pointed out to him. It was a small bedchamber, 
usod, as she informed him, by Lord Evandale when a 
guiist at Faiiy'-Kiiowe, connecting, on one side, witJi a 
Utfie china-cabin (it which opened to the garden, and on 
ihp otherc^'itli a saloon, from which it w^as only separated 
.r>y a J;.liin \vainsc(jt partition. Having wished the stranger 
better Jitialth and good rest, J(*nny descended as speedily 
as sJje could to Iicr own mansion. 

“O Cuddle!” slui (xclaimed to lujr helimiatc as she 
eut^Ted, “ I doubt wo’to vuiuod folk 

“How can that hvA What's the matter wi' yel” re- 
turned the imperturbed Cuddic, who was one of those 
persons who do not easily Lake alarm at anything. 

“Wha dV(i tliink yon gentleman is? — O, that ever ye 
suld liae iiskcd him to light here ? ” exclaimed Jenny. 

“ Why, wha the muckle deil (^ye he is ? There’s 
nae law against harlxiuring and inter-communicating 
now,” said Cuddie : “ sae, wliig or tory, wdiat need we care 
wha he be!” 

“ Ay, but it’s ane will ding Lord Evandale s marriage 
aiee yet, if it's no the better looked to,” said Jenny ; “it’s 
Miss Edith’s first joe, your ain auld maister, Cuddie.” 

“ The deil, woman ! ” exclaimed Cuddie, startup up, 
“trow ye that I’m blind? 1 wad hae ken’d Mr Harry 
Mofton amang* a hunder.” 

“Ay, but, Cuddie lad,” replied Jenny, “though ye are 
no blind, ye are no sae notice-taking as I am.” 
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“ Weel, what for needs ye cast that flp*to nie 
or what did you see about the man tnat was 
maister Harry 1 ” 

“I will tell ye,” said Jenny. “I jaloused' fii« keepj^ 
his face frae us, and speaking wi’ a madedike voiqe, saci' 
I e'en tried him wi' some tales o' lang syne, j^nd wien I 
apoke o' the brose, ye ken, he didna just laugh — he's, 
ower grave for that now-a-days — but he gae a gledge wi' 
his ee that I ken'd he took up what I saicL ’And a' hi^* 
distress is^ about Miss Edith's marriage, and 1 ne'er saw^ 
a man mair taen down wi' true love in my days — I might 
say man or woman — only I mind how ill Miss Edith 
was when she first gat word that him and you (you 
muckle graceless loon) were coniing against Tillietud- 
lem wi’ the rebels. But what’s tlie matter wi' the man 
now 1 ” 

“What’s the matter wi’ me, indeed-!” said Cuddie, who 
was again hastily putting on sonxe- ‘.of- the garments he 
had stripped himsdf of, “am 1 nb gauh up this instant 
to see my maister ? ” . * . . . 

“ Atweel, Cuddie, ye are gauri nae.sic gate,” said J^npy 
coolly, and resolutely. • .* •. 

“The deirs in the wife!” said (Jiiddie; “d’ye tjbi|wl 
am to be John Tamson's man, and maistered^by woman 
a' the days o' my life 1” ^ Mi 

“ And whase man wad ye be ? . And wha wad yOi^'ae 
to maister ye but me, Cuddie lad ? ” answered Jenny, “ I'll 
gar ye comprehend in the making of a hay^band. Nae- 
body kens that this young gentleman is living but 
oursells, and frae that he keeps himsell up sae close,, I am 
judging that he’s purposing, if he fand Miss Edith either 
married, or just gaun to bo married, he wad just slide 
awa' easy, and gie them nae mair trouble. But if Miss 
Edith ken'd that he was living, and if she were standing 
before the very minister wi’ Lord Evandale when it was 
tauld to her, I^se warrant she wad sae No when she suld 
say Yes.” • 

“Weel,'? replied Cuddie, “and what's my business wi’ 
that ? If Miss Edith likes her auld joe bette'r.than her 
new ane, what for suld she no be free to change her mind 
like other folk? — Ye ken, Jenny, Halliday aye thr^p£ 
he had a promise frae yoursell.” ' 

“ Halliday’s a liar, and ye’re naething but a gmperil ‘ 
to hearken till him, Cuddie. And then for this leddy’c 
choice, lack-a-day ! — ye may be sure a’ the gowd SCi 

» Suspected. » Stupid fellow. 
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on has is oft flie outside o’ his coat, and how can he 
» ’Cady Margaret and the young leddy ?” 

!sna ifiere Milnwood?” said Cuddie. “Nae doubt, 
m auld laird left his housekeeper the life-rent as he 
heard naught liis nephew ; but it’s but speaking the 
auld wif^, fahi and they may a’ live brawly thegither, 
LeddV Margaret and a*.” p 

“Hout toutj.lad.” replied Jenny, “ye ken them little 
io think leddi'es o^ their rank wad set up house wi’ auld 
Ailie Wilson, when they’re maist ower proud to take 
favours frae Lord Evandale himscll. Na, na, they maun 
follow the camp if she tide Morton.” 

“That wad sort ill wi* the auld leddy, to be sure,” 
said Cuddie ; “she wad hardly win ower a long day in the 


ge-wam. • % 

fhen sic a flyting as there wad be between them, a’ 
about whig and tory, continued Jenny. 

“To be surey”*said Cuddie,” “the auld Icddy’s unco 
kittle Mn thae^ints.” 

“And then, Cuddie,” continued his helpmate, who had 
reJWved her- s’trOngest argument till the last, “ if this 
ins^riagc wi’ Lord ISYaiidale is broken off, what comes 
o’ ^lur ain bit free ‘house, and the kale-yard, and the 
co^s gra^s? — L trow that baith us and thae bonny bairns 
w& be turned on*thc wide waidd ! ” 

> ^ere Jenny began to whimper— Cuddie writhed him- 
self this wey and that way, the very picture of inde- 
cision. At length he broke out, “Weel, ^voman, canna 
ye tell us what we suld do, without a’ this din about it ?” 

“Just do naething at a’,” said Jenny. “Never seem 
to ken onything about this gentleman, and for your life 
say a word that he suld hae been here, or up at the 
house! — An I had ken’d, I wad hae gien him my ain 



‘and maun I no 


to come back again.” 

“My puir maister!” said Cuddie; 
speak to him, then ? ” 

^ “For your life, no,” said Jenny; “ye’re no obliged to 
• ken him ; and I wadna hae tauld ye, only I feared ye wad 
ken him in the morning.” 

“.^eel,” said Cuddie, sighing heavily. “I’se awa to 
pleug^ the outpeld then ; for if 1 am no to speak to him I 
wad rather be out o’ the gate.” 

. 1 Difficult to please. * Quietly. 
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“Very right, my dear hinny;” replied Jenny, .“uAe- 
body has better sense than you when ye crack a bit.^ TW’ 
me ower your affairs, but yc suld ne’er do o;iy thing 
liand out o’ your ain head.” 

“Ane wad think it’s true,” quoth CffAdie ; “for^Ihae 
aye liad some carline or quean or anitherfto giir me gang 
^heir gate ^ instead o’ my ain. Tliere was first my mither,^i: 
ne continued, as he undressed and tumbled himself into 
bed — “ then there was Lcddy Margaret didna <et me cjj»* 
my soul my ain — then my mither an her quarrelled, and 
pu’ed me twa ways at anes, as if ilk ane had an end o' 
me, like Punch and the Deevil rugging about the Baker 
at the fair — and now I liae gotten a wife,” he murmured 
ill continuation, as lu*. stowed tlie blankets around his 
person, “and she's like to tak the guiding of a’the- 
gither.^’ 

“And amna I Mie b(*st guide ye ever had in a' your 
life! ” said Jenny, as she closed the conversation by as- 
suming her place beside her husband, and extinguishing 
the candle. . . ^ 

Leaving this couple to their repose, we have n^t to 
inform the reader that, early on the next morning t>yo 
ladies on horseback, attended by tlicir servants, ^^ved 
at the house of Fairy-Knowe whom, to Je^ijiy setter 
confusion, sIk^ instantly recognised as Miss Bellencl^litand 
Lady Fniily Hamilton, a sister of Lord Evandalc. d/ 

“ Had I no better gang^ to tJic house to^put thin^ to 
riglits?” said Jenny, confounded with this uiiex]g^S^d 
apparition. 

“We want nothing but the pass-key,” said Miss Bel- 
lenden ; “ Gudyill will open the windows of the little 
parlour.” 

“The little parlour’s locked, and the lock’s spoiled,” 
answered Jenny, who recollected the local sympathy be- 
tween tliat apartment and the bed-chamber of her guest. 

“In the red parlour, then,” said Miss Bellenden, and 
rode up to the front of the house, but by an approach 
different from that through which Morton had been con- 
ducted. 

“All will be out,” thought Jenny, “ unless I can get him 
smuggled out of the house the back way.” 

So saying, slie sped up the bank in great tribulation and 
uncertainty. ^ 

“I had better hae said at ance there was. a stranger 
there,” was her next natural reflection. “ But then they 

1 Talk a little. ^ iload. 
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wadi hae been for asking him to breakfast. O save us ! 
'^at will 1 clO ?^And there’s Gudyill walking in ilie 
ijg'arden, too ! ” she exclaimed internally on approaching 
'the wicljet — “and I daurna gang in the back way till he’s 
aff the coast. O sirs ! what will become of us ? ” 

In ’ this state <ff perplexity she ajjproached the ci-devant 
butler with *!)lie purpose of decoying him out of the 
garden. But John Gudyill’s temper was not imi^rov^l 
by his decline in rank and ijicrease in years. Like many 
•peevish people too, he seemed to have an intuitive per- 
ception as to what was most likely to tease those whom 
he conversed witli ; and on the present occasion all 
Jenny’s efforts to remove him from the garden served 
only to root him in it as fast as if he Jiatl been one of 
the shrubs. Unluckily, also, ho had commenced florist 
during his residence at Fairy-Knowo, and leaving all 
other things to the charge of Lady Emily’s servant, his 
first care was dedicated to tlic flowers, which he had 
taken under his special protection, and which lie 
pre^ped, dug, and watered, prosing all the while upon 
thOT respective merits to poor Jenny, who stood by 
liiw trembling, and almost crying with anxiety, fear, 
.a^ impatience. 

J&rte seemed determined to win a match against Jenny 
thfs unfoVtunale morning. As soon as the ladies entered 
th)& blouse they Observed that the door of the little par- 
lor, the very apartment out of which she was desirous 
oi< excluding them on account of its contiguity to the 
raiiSin in which Morton slept, was not only unlocked, but 
absolutely ajar. Miss Bellenden w^as too much engaged 
with her own immediate subjects of reflection to take 
much notice of the circumstance, but desiring the servant 
to open the window-shutters, walked into the room along 
with her friend. 

“He is not yet come,” she said. “What can your 
brother possibly mean Why express so anxious a wish 
that we sliould meet liim here ? and why not come to 
Castle Dinnan as lie proposed ? I own, my dear Emily, 
that, even engaged as we are to each other, and with the 
sanction of your presence, I do not feel that 1 have done 
quite right in indulging him.” 

“ Evandale was never capricious,” answered his sister ; 
“ I am sure he will satisfy us with his reasons, and if he 
do« not I will help you to scold liim.” 

“What I chiefly fear,” said Edith, “is his having en- 
gaged in some of the plots of this fluctuating and 
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unhappy time. 1 know his heart is wj,th that dreadful' 
Claverhouse and his army, and 1 believe lie would have 
joined them ere now but for ray uncle^s death, which 

f ave liim so much additional trouble on our account^- 
low singular, that one so rational, and so 'deeply sensible 
of the errors of the exiled family, should be ready to Cisk 
all for their restoration ! ” . ^ 

j“What can I say?” answered Lady Emily: “it is a 

E oint of honour with Evandale. Our lamily have, alwiiys 
een loyal — he served long in the Guards — the Viscount * 
of Dundee was his commander and his friend for years — 
he is looked on with an evil eye by many of his own re- 
lationSj who set down liis inactivity to the score of want 
of spirit. You must be .aware, my dear Edith, how often 
family connections, and early predilections, influenqe our 
actions more tlian abstract arguments. . But I trust 
Evandale will continue quiet — though to tell you truth, 

I believe you are the only one who can keep liim 
so.’ 

“And how is it in my powder?” said Miss Bellem 
den. 

“ You can furnish him with the Scriptural apology Jfor 
not going fortJi w'ilJi the host — ‘ he has married a 
and therefore cannot come.’ ” * ^ ' 'If- 

“ I have promised,” said Edith in a faint voices ; “ out 
I trust I shall not be urged on the score oi time.” 

“Nay,” said Lady Emily, “I will leave Evandale (anil 
here he comes) to plead his own cause.” 

“ Stay, stay, for God’s sake ! ” said Edith, endeavouring 
to detain her. 

“Not I, not I,” said the young lady, making her escape, 
“the third person makes a silly figure on such occasions. 
When you want me for breakfast I will be found in the 
willow-walk by the river.” 

As she tripped out of the room Lord Evandale entered 
— “Good-morrow^ brother, and good-bye till breakfast- 
time,” said the lively young lady ; “ I trust you will give 
Miss Bellenden some good reasons for disturbing her rest 
so early in the morning.” 

And so saying she left them together, without waiting 
a reply. 

“And now, my lord,” said Edith, “may I desire to know 
the meaning of your singular request to meet you here at 
so early an hour ? ” • . 

She was about to add that she hardly felt herself 
excusable in having complied with it ; but upon looking 
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ai the person wh(mi she addressed, she was struck dumb 
by the singular aba agitated expression of his countenance, 
rftro' interrupted herself to exclaim — “For God’s sake, 
^hat is tii3 matter ? ” 

“His Majesty’s faithful subjects have gained a great 
and ioost^decisi'sfe victqry near Blair of Athole ; but alas ! 
my gallaiio fri*.rid. Lord J^undee ” 

“Has fallen?” said Edith, anticipating the rest of hi.s 
tidings. , 

• “ True — most true— he has faUen in the arms of victory, 
and not a man remains of talents and influence, sufficient 
to fill up his loss in King James’s service. This, Edith, is 
no time for temporising with our duty. I have given 
directions to raise my followers, and I must take leave of 
you this evening.” ' . 

“ Do not think of it, my lord,” answered Edith ; “your 
life is essential to your friends ; do not throw it away in 
an adventure so rash. What can your single arm, and the 
few tenants or servants who might follow you, do against 
the force of almost all Scotland, the Highland clans only 
excited ? ” 

“jgisten to me, Edith,” said Lord Evandale. “ I am not 
so l^h as you may suppose me, nor are my present 
metres of such light importance as to affect only those 
personally depeijflent on myself. The Life-Guaros, with 
wh^ I served so long, although new-modelled and new- 
ofllcered by the Prince of Orange, retain a predilection 
for the cause of their rightful master ; and ” — (and here 
he whispered, as it he feared even the walls of the apart- 
ment had ears) — “when my foot is known to be in the 
stirrup, two regiments of cavalry have sworn to renounce 
the usurper’s service, and fight under my orders. They 
delayed only till Dundee should descend into the Low- 
lands ; — but, since he is no more, which of his successors 
dare take that decisive step, unless encouraged by the 
troops declaring themselves ! Meantime the zeal of the 
soldiers will die away. 1 must bring them to a decision 
while their hearts are glowing with the victory their old 
leader has obtained, and burning to avenge his untimely 
death.” 

“And will you, on the faith of such men as you know 
these soldiers to be,” said Edith, “ take a pai-t of such 
dreadful moment ? ” 

“f will,” said Lord Evandale — “ I must ; my honour 
and loyalty are both pledged for it.” 

“ And all for the sake,” continued Miss Bellenden, “of a 
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prince, whose measures, while he Wras pn the throne, no 
one could condemn more than Lord Evandale ? ” - ’ . 

‘‘Most true,” replied Lord Evandale; “and as I . 
sented, even during the plenitude of his power, his. 
innovations on churcli and state, like a fyeeborn subject, 

I am determined I will assert his real rights when to is 
in adversity, like a loyal one. Let eourtilirs ffnd syco- 
^ants flatter power and desert misfortune ; I wilbneither 
do the one nor the otlier.” 

“And if you are determined to act what my feeble* 
judgment must still term rashly, why give yourself the 
pain of this untimely meeting 1 ” 

“Were it not enough to answer,” said Lord Evandale, 
“that ere rushing on battle, I wished to bid adieu to my 
betrothed bride T— Surely it is judging coldly of my 
feelings, and showing too plainly the indifference of 
your own, to question my motive for a request so 
natural.” 

“But why in this place, my lord ?” said Edith,— “^and 
why with such peculiar circumstances of mystery 

“ Because,” he replied, putting a letter into her h^d, 
“I have yet another request, which I dare hardly pi^er, 
even when prefaced by these credentials.” , 

In haste and terror Edith glanced over the let^r^ which 
was from her grandmother. % 

“My dearest childe,” such was its tenor in style *«biid 
spelling, “I never more deeply regretted the reumatizm, 
which aisqualitied me from riding on hoi’sebabk, than ni 
this present writing, when I would most have wished t(f* 
be where this paper will soon be, that is at Fairy-Knowe, 
with my poor dear Willie’s only child. But it is the will 
of God I should not be with her. which I conclude to bo 
the case, as much for the pain Imow sufter, as because it 
hath now not given w^ay either to camuiomile poultices or 
to decoxion of wild mustard, wherewith I have often 
relieved others. Therefore, 1 must tell you, by writing . 
instead of word of mouth, that, as my young Lord Evan- 
dale is called to the present campaign, both by. his 
honour and his duty, he hath earnestly solicited me that 
the bonds of holy matrimony he knitted before his de- 
parture to the wars between you and him, in implement 
of the indenture formerly entered into for that effeck, 
whereuntil, as I see no raisonable obj exion, so I trust 
that you, who have been always a good and obediBnt 
childe, will not devize any which has less than raison. 

It is trew that the contrax of our house have heretofore 
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been celebratec*, a manner more befitting our Rank, 
and not in private, and with few- witnesses, as a thing 
'done in a corner. But it has been Heaven’s own free-will, 
as well those of the kingdom where we live, to take 
away from us qpr estate, and from the Kins his throne. 
Yet trust He will yet restore the rightful heir to the 
throne, afid tulii his heart to the true Protestant Episco- 
pal faith, whicli 1 have the better riglit to expect to se#j 
even with my old eyes, as I have beheld the royal family 
when they were struggling as sorely with masterful 
usurpers and rebels as they are now ; tliat is to say, when 
his most sacred Majesty, Charles tlie Second of happy 
memory, honoured our poor house of Tillietudlem, by 
taking his disjvne therein,” etc. etc. etc. ^ 

We^Hnll not abuse the reader’s patience by quoting 
more of Lady Margaret’s prolix epistle. Suffice it to say. 
that it closed by laying hp commands on her grandchila 
to consent to the solemnisation of her marriage without 
loss <?f time. 

never thought till this instant,” said Edith, drop- 
pinrathe letter from her hand, “that Lord Evandale 
'WOiOT have Jicted ungenerously.” 

“ iSagenerously, Edith I ” replied her lover. “And how 
can you" apply such a term to my desire to call you mine, 
ere^fcpaftft from vpu perliaps for ever?” 

.'“Kord Evandale ought to have remembered,” said 
Edith, “that when his perseverance, and, I must add, a 
due sense ctf his merit and of the obligations wm owed 
Him, wrung from me a slow consent that I would one clay 
comply with his wishes, I made it my condition, that I 
should not be pressed to a hasty accomplishment of my 
promise ; and now he avails himself of his interest with 
my only remaining relative, to hurrv me with precipitate 
and even indelicate importunity. There is more selfish- 
ness than generosity, my lord, in sucli eager and urgent 
solicitation. 

Lord Evandale, evidently much hurt, took two or three 
turns through tlio apartment ere he replied to this 
accusation \ at length he spoke — “ I should have escaped 
this painful charge, durst I at once have mentioned to 
Miss Bellenden my principal reason for urging this re^ 
quest. It is one whicli she will probably despise on her 
own account, but which ought to weigh with her for the 
sak9 of Lady Margaret. My death in battle must give 
my whole estate to my heirs of entail ; my forfeiture as 
a traitor, by the usurping Grovernment, may vest it in the 
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Prince of Orange or some Dutch favoM^te. In either 
case, my venerable friend and betrothed bride must' ,, 
remain unprotected and in poverty. — Vested with tjje 
rights and provisions of Lady Evaiidale, Edith'*will find^ . 
ill the power of supporting her aged paj^ent, some con.-^ 
Relation for having condescended to share the titles ‘Sind 
fortunes of one who does not pretend to^ie VOrthy of 
hi^r.” 

Edith was struck dumb by an argument wliich .she had 
not expected, and was compelled to acknowledge that* 
Lord Evandale’s suit was urged with delicacy as well as 
witli consideration. 

“And yet,'^ she said, “such is the waywardness with 
vrhich my heart reverts to former times, that I cannot ” 
(she burst into tears) “suppress a degree of ominous 
reluctance at fulfilling my engagement upon such a brief 
summons.” 

“We have already fully considered this painful sub- 
ject,” said Lord Evandale ; “and. I hoped, my .dear 
Edith, your own inquiries, as well as mine, had -fully 
convinced you that these regrets were fruitless.” j 

“ Fruitless, indeed ? ” said Edith, with a deep ^gh, 
which, as if by an unexpected echo, was rcpeatedilProm 
the adjoining apartment. Miss Bellenden startled ^t the 
sound, and scarcely composed herself upon Loi\V Evan- 
dale’s assurances tnat she Jiad heard but the echo of ^er 
own respiration. 

“ It sounded strangely distinct,” she said, “•and ali^ost 
ominous; but my feelings are so harassed that the'; 
slightest trifle agitates them.” 

Lord Evandale eagerly attempted to soothe her alarm, 
and reconcile her to a measure, whicli, Imwever hasty, 
appeared to him the only means by^ which he coula 
secure her independence. He urged his claim in virtue 
of the contract, her grandmothers wish and command, 
the propriety of insuring her comfort and independence, 
and touched lightly on his own long attachment, which 
he had evinced by so many and such various services. 
These Edith felt the more, the less they were insisted 
upon; and at length, as she had nothing to oppose to.>, 
his ardour, excepting a causeless reluctance, which she., 
herself was ashamed to oppose against so much gene- * 
rosity, she was compelled to rest upon the impossibility 
of having the ceremony performed upon such URsty 
notice, at such a time and place. But tor all this Lord 
Evandale was prepared, and he explained, with joyful 
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ala^jfrity, that tlie^ former chaplain of his regiment was in 
*«^f^n<lance at the Lodge with a faithful domestic, once a 
non-commissioned officer in the same corps ; that his 
sister was* also possessed of the secret ; ana that Head- 
rigg and his wifejpiight be added to the list of witnesses, 
if agreeable to Miss Bellenden. As to the place, he had 
chosen ii>oh very pur^se. The marriage was to remain 
a secret, si^ce Lord Evandale was to depart in disguised 
■yjiy soon «if ter it was solemnised — a circumstance which, 
had their* union been public, must have drawn upon him 
the attention of the Government, as being altogether 
unaccountable, unless from his being engaged in some 
dangerous desira. Having earnestly urged these motives 
and explained his arrangements, he ran, without waiting 
for an answer, to summon his sister to attend his bride 
while he went in search of the other persons whose pre- 
sence was necessary. . 

When Lady Emily’ arrived, she found her friend in an 
agony of tears, of which she was at some loss to com- 
prehei^ the reason, being one of those damsels who 
thiuk ^here is nothing either wonderful or terrible in 
matriiMny, anil joining with most who knew him in 
tliinkim that it could not be rendered peculiarly alarm- 
ing by Evandale being the bridegroom. Influenced 
by th^se^feelings^she exhausted in succession all the 
. usuai arguments for courage, and all the expressions of 
sympathy and condolence ordinarily employed on such 
occasions. But when Lady Emily beheld her future 
sister-in-law deaf to all those ordinary topics of consola- 
tion — ^when she behelcj tears follow fast and without 
intermission down cheeks as pale as marble — when she 
felt that the hand which she pressed in order to enforce 
her arguments turned cold within her grasp, and lay, like 
that of a corpse, insensible and unresponsive to her 
* caresses, her feelings of sympathy gave way to those of 
hurt pride and pettish displeasure. 

“I must own,” she said, “that I am something at a loss 
to understand all this, Miss Bellenden. Months have 
passed since you agreed to marry my brother, and you 
Lave postponed the fulfilment of your engagement from 
pne period to another, as if you had to avoid some dis- 
'■'lionourable or highly disagreeable connection. I think 
I can answer for Lord Evandale, that he will seek no 
■womaR*s hand a^inst her inclination ; and, though his 
sister, I may boldly say that he does not need to urge 
any lady further than her inclinations carry her. You 
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will forgive me, Mias Belleiiden ; Lutc.your present ^dis- 
tress augurs ill for iny brother’s future happiness, and I 
must needs say that he does not merit all these ' 

sions of dislike and dolour, and tliat they seem an odd . 
return for an attachment which he hi.».s manifested JSUO 
long, and in so many ways.” ^ 

“ You are right, Lady Emily,” said Ediili, (frying her 
ayes, and endeavouring to resume her natural manner, 
though still betrayed l)y her faltering voice and the pale- 
ness of lier cheeks — “you are quite riglit — Lord Evan- 
dalc merits such usage from no one, k^ast of all fr6m her 
whom he lias honoured with his regard. But if I have 
given way, for the last time, to a sudden and irresistible, 
burst of feeling, it is ray consolation. Lady Emily, that 
your brother knows the cause ; that I have hid nothhig. 
from liira, and that he at least is not apprehensive of 
finding in Edith Bellenden a wife undeserving of his 
afi'ection. But still you are right, and I merit your cen- 
sure for indulging for a moment fruitless regret and 
painful remembrances. Jt shall be so no longer : my lot 
IS cast with Evandale, and with him I am i*eso^ed to 
bear it. Nothing shall in future occur to cxc^. his 
complaints, or the resentment of his relations ; ?iio idle 
recollections of other days shall intervene to present the 
zealous and affectionate discharge of I 5 »y duty ;*nq vain 

illusions recall the memory of other days ” 

As she spoke these words, she slowly raised her eyes, 
which had before been hidden, by her hand, ^ the 
latticed window of her apartment, which was partly 
open, uttered a dismal shriek, and fainted. Lady Emily 
turned her eyes in the same direction, but saw only the 
shadow of a man, which seemed to disappear from the 
window, and terrified more by the state of Edith than 
by the apparition she had herself witnessed, she uttered 
shriek upon shriek for assistance. Her brother soon 
arrived with the chaplain and Jenny Dennison, but 
strong and vigorous remedies were necessary ere they 
could recall Miss Bellenden to sense and motion. Even 
then her language was wild and incoherent. 

“ Press me no farther,” she said to Lord Evandale ; 
“it cannot be — Heaven and earth-^the living and the. 
dead, have leagued themselves against this lU-omened' 
union. Take all I can give — my sisterly regard — my 
devoted friendship. I will love you as a sisterj^and 
serve you as a bondswoman, but never speak to me 
more of marriage.” • . ♦ 
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. '1?he astonishvaent of Lord Evandale may easily be 
. conceived. 

he said to his sister, “this is your doing 
. <^1: vas^accursed when I thought of bringing you here 
^some of your confounded folly has driven her mad ! ” 

“ On my wqrd, brother,” answered Lady Emily, “ you’re 
sufficient to drive all the women iti Scotland mad. 
Because your mistress seems much disposed to jilt yoy, 
^ou quai rel with ' your sister, who has been arguing in 
your cause, and had brought her to a quiet hearing, 
when,* all of a sudden^ a man looked in at a window, 
whom her crazed sensibility mistook eitlier for you or 
some one else, and lias treated us gratis with an excellent 
tragic scene.” 

“^\^iat man 1 What window ?” said Lord Evandale, in 
impatient displeasure. “Miss Bellenden is incapable of 

trifling with me ; and yet what else could have” 

“ Husli ! Jmsh ! ” said Jenny, whose interest lay par- 
ticularly in shiftiiig further inquiry; “for Heaven’s 
sake, jiiy lord, speak low, for my lady begins to recover.” 

.Ea|kh was no sooner somewhat restored to herself than 
she begged, in a feeble voice, to be left alone with Lord 
Evanq^le. All retreated,— Jenny with her usual air of 
officio® simplicity— Lady Emily and the chaplain with 
that^of 'Hwa.kenud curiosity. No sooner had they left tlie 
apartment, than Edith becjkoned Lord Evandale to sit 
besdde her^pn the couch; her next motion was to take 
his hand, hi spite of his surprised resistance, to her lips ; 
her last was to sink from her seat and to clasp his knees. 

“Forgive me, my lord ! ” she exclaimed — “Forgive me ! 
— I must deal most untruly by you, and break a solemn 
engagement. You have my fi‘iendship, my highest 
regard, my most sincere gratitude — You have more ; 
you have my word and my faith — But O, forgive me, 
for the fault is not mine — you have not my love, and I 
cannot marry you Avithout a sin ! ” 

“You dream, my dearest Edith ! ” said Evandale, 

V perplexed in the utmost degree, — “you let your imagina- 
tion beguile you. This is but some delusion of an over- 
seiisitive mind ; — the person whom you preferred to me 
' has been long in a better world, where your unavailing 
regret cannot follow him, or if it could, would only 
diminish his happiness.” 

j^^You ■ are" mistaken. Lord Evandale,” said Edith, 
solemnly. “I am not a sleep-walker, or a mad-woman. 
No^I could not have believed from any one what I 
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have seen. But having seen him, I <m«ist believe mine 
own eyes.” 

“Seen Am/— seen whom?” asked Lord Evandal:^-in 
great anxiety. * 

“ Henry Morton,” replied Edith, uttering thes§^ two 
words as if they were her last, and very yearly fainting 
wlien she had done so. . - ‘ 

< “ Miss Bellenden,” said Lord Evandale, ** you treat me 
like a fool or a child. If you repent your engagement 
to me,” lie continued indignantly, “I am not a- man to 
enforce it against your inclination ; but deal with me 
as a man, ana forbear this trifling.” 

He was about to go on, when he perceived, from her 
quivering eye and pallid cheek, that nothing was less 
intended than imposture, and that, by whatever '»means 
her imagination had been so impressed, it was really 
disturbed by unaffected awe or terror. Ho changed his 
tone, and exerted all his eloquence in endeavouring to 
soothe and extract from her the secret cause of such terror. 

“ 1 saw him ! ” she repeated — “ I Saw Henry Morton 
stand at that window, and look into the aparti^nt at 
the moment I was on the point of abjuring him f^ ever. 
His face was darker, thinner, and paler than it ^s wont 
to be ; his dress was a horseman’s cloak, and hat looped 
down over his face ; his expression wasdike that ha wore 
on that dreadful morning when he was examin^ by 
Claverhouse at Tillietudlem. Ask your sister, ask j^dy 
Emily, if she did not see him as well as I.— I knowj^hat 
has called him up — ^he came to upbraid me that, .while 
my heart was with him in the deep and dead sea, Iwas 
about to give my hand to another. My .lord, it is ended 
between you and me — be the conseq^uences what they 
will, she cannot marry whose union disturbs the repose 
of the dead.” ^ 

“ Good Heaven ! ” said Evandale, as he paced the room, 
half mad himself with surprise and vexation — “her fine 
understanding must be totally overthrown, and that by 
the effort which she has made to comply with my ill* 
timed, though well-meant request. Without rest and 
attention her health is ruined for ever.” ‘ . 

At this moment the door opened, and Halliday; 
had been Lord Evandale’s principal personal atten(^t' 
since they both left the Guards on ' the Bevol^dn. 
stumbled into the room with a countenance as pale ana 
ghastly as terror could paint it. 

^ See Note 16. Supposed Apparition of Henrjr Morton. 
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“ matter next, Halliday?” cried his 

master, starting up. “Any discovery of the ” 

JKe had just recollection sufficient to stop short in the 
Qildst of the dangerous sentence. 

f “No, sir,” said Halliday, “it is not that, nor anything 
like^that : but I have seen a ghost ! ” 

, “A ghost!'' you eternal idiot!” said Lord Evandale, 
forced. altogether out of his patience. “Has all maca- 
kind sworn to go mad in order to drive me so? — What 
ghost, you simpleton ?” 

. “ The ghost of Henry Morton, the whig captain at 
Bothwell Bridge,” replied Halliday. “ He passed by me 
like a lire-flaught ^ when I was in tlie garden ! ” 

“This is mid-summer madness,” said Lord Evandale, 
“or there is some strange villany afloat— Jenny, attend 
your lady to her chamber, while I endeavour to find a 
clue to all this.” ... 

But ^rd Evandale’s. inquines were in vain. Jenny, 
who might have, given (had she chosen) a very satis- 
factory explanation, Jiad an interest to leave the matter 
in dykness ; and interest was a matter which now 
weiglw^d principally with Jenn 5 % since the possession of 
an ac^c and aflectioiiate husband in her own proper 
right had altogether allayed her spirit of (oquetry. She 
had inatle the bQpt Use of the first moments of confusion 
hastily to remove all traces of any one Iniving slept in 
the^ apartment adjoining to tlie parlour, and even to 
era^ the xnarks of iootstmis beneath the window through 
which she conjectured Mortons face had been seen 
w-hil^. attempting, ere he left the garden, to gain one 
look at. her whom he had so long loved, and was now on 
the point of losing for ever. That he had passed Halli- 
day m the garden was equally clear ; and she learned 
from her elder boy, whom she had employed to have the 
stranger's horse saddled and ready for his departure, 
that he- had rushed into the stable, thrown the cliild a 
broad gold piece^ and, mounting his horse, had ridden 
with fearful rapidity down towards the Clyde. The 
secret was, therefore,' in their own family, and Jenny was 
resolved it should remain so. 

L '“Fpr to be sure,” she said, “although her lady and 
Holiday ken’d Mr Morton by broad daylight, that was 
nahreasQji 1 suld own to kenning him in the gloaming 
ai^^y candlelight, and him keeping his face frae Cuddle 
and me a' the time.” 

' Lightning. 
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So she stood resolutely upon the peFative when elt- 
amined by Lord Evandale. As for Halliday, he could 
only say, that as he entered the garden-door, the sup- 
posed apparition met him walking swiftly, tfnd with a 
visage on which anger and grief appeared to be con- 
tending. ^ ‘ 

“ He knew him well,” lie said, “ having been’^repeatedly ' 
yuard upon him, and obliged to write down’ his marks 
of stature and visage in case of escape. And there were 
few faces like Mr Morton’s.” But what should make hiiS 
liaunt the country where he was neither hanged nor shot, 
he, the said Halliday, did not pretend to conceive. 

Lady Emily confessed slie had seen the face of a man 
at the window, but her evidence went no further. John 
Gudyill deponed nil nuyit in causa. He had left his gar* 
dening to get liis morning dram just at the time when the 
apparition had taken place. Lady Emily’s servant was 
waiting orders in the kitchen, and there? was not another 
being within a quarter of a mile of the house. ^ « 

Lord Evandale returned, perphixed and dissatffified in 
the highest degree, at beholding a plan whicli he thought 
necessary not less for the pn)tection of Edith. ;in con- 
tingent circumstances, than for the assuranc^' of his 
own happiness, and which he had brought sonVery near 
perfection, thus broken off without y^^ny appdbrent or 
rational cause. His knowledge of Edith’s character set 
her beyond the suspicion of covering any capricious 
change of determination by a pretended vision, j^ut he 
would have set the apparition down to the influence of 
an overstrained imagination, agitated by the circum^ 
stances in which she had so suddenly been place(L^ had 
it not been for the coinciding testimony of Halliday, 
who had no reason for thinking of Morfon more than 
any other person, and knew nothing of Miss Bellenden’s 
vision when he promulgated his own. On the other 
hand, it seemed in the highest degree improbable that 
Morton^ so long and so vainly sought after, and who 
was, with such good reason, supposed to be lost when 
the Vryheid of llotterdam went down ,with crew and 
passengerB,,^ould be alive and lurking in this countryv 
where there^ was no longer any reason why he should v 
not openly show himself, since the present Govemmeht 
favoured his party in politics. "When Lord Evandale 
reluctantly brought himself to communicate these d9abts 
to the chaplain, in order to obtain his opining he could 
only obtain a long lecture on demonology, in which. 
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after. quoting D^Uio^ and Burthoog, and De TAncre, on 
the (subject of apparitions, together with sundry civilians 
and’ common lawyers on the nature of testimony, the 
learned gehtleman expressed his definite and determined 
opinion to be, either that there liad been aii actual 
appaHtioii of the deceased Henry Morton’s spirit, the 
possibility bf •^diich iie was, «as a divine and a piiilosopher, 
•neither. fulW prepared to admit oi* to deny ; or else, that 
the said'.'.Honry Morton, being still in rermn natura, 
nad appeared in his proper person that morning ; or, 
finally, that some strong deceptio or striking simili- 

tude of Pierson had deceived the eyes of Miss Bellenden 
and of Thomas Halliday. Which of these was the most 
probable hypothesis, the Doctor declined to pronounce, 
.txut expressed himself ready to die in the opinion that 
oiie or other of them had occasioned that morning’s 
disturbance. 

Lord Evan dale soon had additional cause for distress- 
ful anxiety. Miss Bellenden was declared to be dan- 
gerously ill. 

“I vsjll not leave this place,’^ he exclaimed, “till she 
is pronounced to be in safety. I neither can nor ought 
to do socj for whatever may have been the immediate 
occasion ei her illness, I gave the first cause for it by my 
unhajggpy solicita^on.” 

. He -established himself, therefore, as a guest in the 
family, which the presence of his sister, as well as of 
LadjrJ^fl'i'garet Bellenden (who, in despite of her rheu- 
matism, caused herself to be transported thither when 
she .heard of her grand-daughter’s illness), rendered a 
step equally natural and delicate. And thus he anxiously 
awaited, until, without injury to her health, Edith could 
sustain a final explanation ere his departure on his 
expedition. 

“ She shall never,” said the generous young man, “ look 
on her engagement with me as the means of fettering 
her to a union, the idea of which seems almost to unhinge 
her understanding.” 


5r-24 
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CHAPTER XXXIX.' 


fit. 


Ah, happy hills!— ah, pleasing shades! 

Ah, fields beloved In vain I 
Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 

A stranger yet to pain. 

Ode, on a Dutmt Prospect of Eton College, 


It is not by corporal wants and infii'mities eniy that^ 
men of the most distinguished talents are levelled, during* 
their lifetime, with the common mass of mankind. There 
are periods of mental agitation when the firmest of 
mortals must be ranked with the weakest of his brethren ; 
and when, in paying the general tax of humanity, his dis- 
tresses are even aggravated by feeling that he 4krans- 
gresses, in the indulgence of his grief, the*rules of relirion 
and philosophy, by which he endeavours in genersd to 
regulate his passions and his actions. It was during such 
a paroxysm that ■Jhe unfortunate' Morton left Fairy- 
Knowe. To know 'that his long-lovtid and. still -}>eloved 
Edith, whose image had filled his minxl for so mai^ years, 
was on the point of marriage to his early rival, ’^lo had 
laid claim to her heart by so many services, as hiydly left 
her a title to refuse his addresses, bitter as the intelli- 
gence was, yet came not as an unexpected blow. 

During his residence abroad he had once writften to 
Edith, it was to bid her farewell for ever, and to con- 
jure her to forget him. He had requested "“her .-^tift to 
answer his letter, yet he half hoi)ed, for many a day, that 
she might transgress his injunction. The letter, never 
reached her to whom it was addressed, and 
ignorant of its miscarriage, could only conclude himseli 
laid aside and forgotten, according to his own self-denying 
request. All that he had heard of their mutual relations 
since his return to Scotland, prepared him to expect that 
he could only look upon Miss Bmlenden as the betrothed’ 
bride of Lord Evandale; and, even if freed from the, 
burden of obligation to the latter, it would still have 
been inconsistent with Morton’s generosity of disposition 
to disturb their arrangements, by attempting the asi^r^ 
tion of a claim, proscribed by alienee, never sanctionh4; 
by the consent of friends, and barred by a thousand oii> 
curastances of difficulty. Why, then, aid he seek the 
cottage, which their broken fortunes nad now renemred 
the retreat of Lady Margaret Bellenden and her grand- 
daughter? He yielded, we are under the necessity of 
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acktichvledgingj .jtck the impulse of an inconsistent wish, 
which many might have felt in his situation. 

Accident apprised him. while travelling towards his 
native district^ that the ladies, near whoso mansion he 
ist necessarily^ |)ass, were absent; and learning that 
ddie and his wife acted as their principal domestics, 
could fiot* i'esist pausing at their cottage, to learn, it 
Visible, the real progress wliich Lord Evandale had 
ide in ’^i^he affections of Miss Bellenden — alas; no longer 
I Edith. .This- rash experiment ended as we have 
ated, and he parted from the house of Fairy-Knowe, 
iscious that he was still beloved by Edith, yet corn- 
tied, by faith sind honour, to relinquish her for ever, 
ith what feelings ho must have listened to tlie dialogue 
tween I^rd Evandale and Edith, the greater part of 
lich he involuntarily overheard, the reader must con- 
ve, for we dare not* attempt to describe them. An 
ndred times he was tempted to burst upon their inter- 
jw; Or to exclaim aloud, “ Edith, 1 yet live 1 ” — and as 
}en the recollection of her plightea troth, and of the 
bt of gratitude Mdiich he owed Lord Evandale (to whose 
luenclwith Claverhouse he justly ascribed his escape 
)m toiwre and from death), withheld him from a rasli- 
ss whiw might* indeed have involved all in further 
5tress/-but gav% little prospect of forwarding his own 
ppmess.’ He repressed forcibly these selfish emotions, 
ough with an agony which thrilled his every nerve. 
‘‘N«»t*Edith ! ’’ was his internal oath, “ never will I add 
Jiorn to thy pillow — That which Heaven has ordained, 

/ it be ; ana let me not add, by my selfish sorrows, 6ne 
3 np|^ 5 ^^eight to the burden thou hast to bear. I was 
ad "to thee when thy resolution was ad(mted; and 

^ver— never shalt thou know that Henry Morton still 

lives ! ” 

As he formed this resolution, diffident of his own power 
to keep it, and seeking that firmness in flight which was 
even^ moment shaken by his continuing within hearing 
of Edith^s voice, he hastily rushed from his apartment 
by the little closet and the sashed door which led to the 
garden. 

;>.But firmly as he thought his resolution was fixed, he 
could not leave the spot where the last tones of a voice 
so beloved still vibrated on his ear^ without endeavouring 
to a^ail himself of the opportunity which the parlour 
window afforded,' to steal one last glance at the lovely 
apealier. It was in this attempt, made while Edith 
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seemed to have her eyes unalterably upon the 

ground, that Morton^s presence was detected by her 
raising them suddenly. So soon as her wild scream made 
this known to the unfortunate object of a passion, so: 
constant, and which seemed so ill-fated, ,!ie hurried from 
the place as if pursued by tlie furies. He passed Hallfday 
in the gard(3n without recognising, or even being sensible 
tCiat he had seen him, threw liimself on his horse, and, by 
a sort of instinct ratlier than recollection, toot the first 
by-road in i)reference to the public route to Hamilton. 

In all probability this ])rpveutod Lord Evandale from 
learning that he was actually in existence ; for the news 
that the Highlanders had obtained a decisive victory at 
Killiecrankic, had occasioned an accurate look-out to be 
kept, by order of the Government, on all the passes, for 
fear of some commotion among the Lowland Jacobites. 
Tliey did not omit to post sentinels on Both well Bridge, 
and as these men had not seen ajiy traveller pass west* 
ward in that direction, and as, besides, their comrades 
stationed in tlie village of Bothwell .wore equallyjpositive 
that none had gone eastward, the apparition,^in the 
existence of wJikjIi EditJi and Halliday Wf3rei' equally 

E ^sitive, became yet more mysterious in the ju&ment of 
ord Evandale, wlio was finally inclined to sefeTe in the 
belief, that the heated and disturbed im^ination^')f ^Edith 
liad summoned up the phantom she stated herself to' have 
seen, and that Hall in ay had, in some unaccountable 
manner, been infected by the same sui)erstition. 

Meanwhile the by-path which Morton pursued, with 
all 'the speed which his vigorous horse coul<J( exert, 
brought him in a very few seconds to the brinL^OjE the 
Clyde, at a spot marked with the feet of horses, who 'were 
conducted to it as a watering-place. The steed, urged 
as he was to the gallop, did not pause a single instant, 
but, throwing himself into the river, was soon beyond his 
depth. The plunge which the animal made as his feet 
quitted the ground, with the feeling that the cold water 
rose above his sword-belt, were the first incidents which 
recalled Morton, whose movements had been hitherto 
mechanical, to the necessity of taking measures foi*. pre- 
serving liimself and the noble animal which he bestrode. 
A perfect master of all manly exercises, the management 
of a horse in water was as familiar to him as when upon 
a meadow. He directed tlie animars course some'tAiat 
down the stream towards a low plain, or holm, which 
seemed to promise an easy egress from the river. Jm. the 
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first and second attempt to get on shore, the horse vaa 
frust)?ated by the nature of the ground, and nearly fell 
backwards on his rider. The instinct of self-preservation 
seldom fails, even in the most desperate circumstances, 
to recall the hivnan mind to some degree of equipoise, 
Unlehs whe;n altogether distracted by terror, and Morton 
was obliged to the danger in which be was placed for 
complete recovery of his self-possession. A third attempt, 
pt a sp^it more carefully and judiciously selected, suc- 
ceeded better than the former, and placed the horse and 
his rider in safety upon the farther and left-hand bank 
of the Clyde. 

' “^But whither,” said Morton, in the bitterness of his 
heart, “fim I now to dii*cct my course? or rather, what 
does it signify to which point of the compass a wretch so 
forlorn betakes himself ? 1 would to God, could the wish 
be without a sin, that these dark waters had flowed over 
me, and drowned my recollection of that which was, and 
that which is ! ” . 

The Jjjeiise of iin patience, which the disturbed state of 
his feelings liad occasioned, scarcely had vented itself in 
these vSoleni expressions, ere he was struck with shame 
at haviit'g given way to sucli a paroxysm. He remem- 
bered how signally the life which he now held so lightly 
ill tl^e bitterness of Ins disappointment, had been pre- 
served through the almost incessant perils which had 
beset Iiim s^uce he entered upon his public career. 

“ f am a fool ! ” he said, “ and worse than a fool, to 
set light by that existence which Heaven has so often 
preseyyfed in the most marvellous manner ! Komething 
ther0?>fet remains for me in this world, were it only to 
bear my sorrows like a man, and to aid those who need 
my assistance. What have 1 seen — what have I heard, 
but tJie very conclusion of tliat which I knew was to 
happen? They” — (he durst not utter tlieir names even 
in soliloquy) — ‘‘they are embarrassed and in difliculties. 
She is stripped of her inheritance, and he seems rushing 
on some dangerous career, with which, but for the low 
voice in which he spoke, I might have become acquainted. 
Are there no means to aid or to warn them ? ” 

'/•As he pondered uiion this topic, forcibly withdrawing 
4us mind from his own disappointment, and compelling 
his attention to the affairs of Edith and her betrothed 
husnand, the letter of Burley, long forgotten, suddenly 
rushed on his memory, like a ray of light darting through 
a mint. 
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“ Their ruin must have been his work,” was his internal 
conclusion. “If it canjae repaired, it must be through 
his means, or by information obtained from him* I 
will search him out. Stem, crafty, and enthi^isiastic 
he is, my plain and downright rectitucV? of purpose hSs 
more than once jjrevailed with him. I will seek him out, 
at least ; and who knows what influence tile inf ormation 
I [may acquire from Jiim may have on the -fortunes of 
those whom I shall never see more, and who wiltprobabljjr 
never learn that I am now suppressing my own. grief, to 
add, if possible, to their happiness ? ” I . 

Animated by these hopes, tliough tlie foundation was 
but slight, lie sought the nearest way to the high-road ; 
and as all the tracks through the valley were known to 
him since he hunted through them in youtli, he Aad no 
other difficulty than that of surmounting one or two 
enclosures, ere he found himself on the road to the 
small burgh where the feast of the popinjay had been 
celebrated. He journeycid in a state of mind sad indeed 
and deiccted, yet relieved from its earlier and. more in- 
tolerable stat(5 of anguish ; for virtuous resol^ion^ and 
manly disinterestedness seldom fail to restore ti'ftnquillity 
even whore they cannot create happiiu'ss. Hft^urned his 
thoughts with strong cflbi*t upon the means discover- 
ing Burley, and the chance there ‘was ^ extraC'Sng from 
him any knowledge which he might x)ossess favourable to 
her in wlioso cause he interested Jiimself, and fMfi Jength 
formed the resolution of guiding himscjlf 1\^ th^ circum- 
stances in wiiich he might discover the object of his 
quest, trusting ^hat, from Cuddle’s account of & schism 
betwixt Burley and his brethren of the Presbyteijtop- per- 
suasion, lie might tind him less rancorously disposed 
against Miss Bellenden, and inclined to exci't the power 
which he asserted liiniself to possess over her fortunes 
more favourably than heretofore. 

Koontido had pfissed away, when our traveller found 
liimself in the neighbourhood of his deceased uncle’s 
habitation of Milnwood. it rose among glades and 
groves that were chequered with a thousand* early 
recollections of joy and sorrow, and made upon Morton^ 
that mournful impression, soft and aflecting, yet withal 
soothing, which the sensitive niiiid usually receives £t^m 
a return to tlie haunts of childhood and early youtli, 
after liaving experienced the vicissitudes and te^ests 
of public life. A strong desire came upon him to visit 
the house itself. 
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^^Old Alisoi\,”«he thought, not know me, mo^ 

than the honest couple whoiio^ I saw yesterday. I may 
indulge my curiosity, and proceed on my journey, with- 
out her having any knowledge of my existoice. I think 
they said mymncJe had bequeathed to her my family 
mwsion.^. Well — be it so. I have enough to sorrot^ 
for, to enable me to dispense with lamenting such a 
disappointment as that; and yet methinks he ^s^ 
chosen an odd successor in my grumbling old dame,* 
to a line of respectable if not distinguished ancestry. 
Let it be as it may, I will visit the old mansion at 
least once more.” 

TJie house of Milnwood, even in its best days, had 
nothing cheerful about it, but its gloom apneared to be 
doubled under the auspices of tlie old iiousekeeper., 
Everytliing, indeed, was in repair ; there were no slates 
deficient upon the steep grey roof, and no panes broken 
in the narrow windows. Ilut the grass in tlie courtyard 
looked as if the foot of man Jiad not been there for 
years the doors were carefully locked, and that wliich 
admit^.d to the hall seemed to have been shut for a 
length '•of time, since the spiders liad fairly drawn tlieir 
webs o^r the doorway and the staples. Living sight 
or souiid there was none, until, after much knocking, 
IVIojtOfi heard the little window, through which it was 
usual to reconnoitre visitors, open with much caution. 
The &ce of Alison, i)uckered with some score of wrinkles, 
in' addition to tliose with which it was furrowed when 
Mortw left Scotland, now presented itself, enveloped in 
a to^ from under the protection of which some of her 
greyipresses had escaped in a manner more picturesaue 
than beautiful, while her shrill tremulous voice demanded 
the cause of the knocking. 

“I wish to speak an instant with one Alison Wilson, 
who resides here,” said Henry. 

“She’s no at name the day,” answered Mrs Wilson, in 
proprici persona^ the state of vrhose head-dress, perhaps, 
inspired hef* with this direct mode of denying herself ; 

“ and ye are but a mislear’d' person to speer*-* tor her in 
sic a manner. Yc might hae had an M under your belt 
lEor Mistress Wilson of Milnwood.” 

“I beg pardon,” said Morton, internally smiling at 
filing in old Ailie the same jealousy of disrespect which 
slje used to* exhibit upon former occasions-a““ I beg 
pardon ; — I am but a stranger in this country, and have 

^ Unmannerly. « Ask. 
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been so long abroad that I have alncopt forgotten my 
own language.” 

“Did ye come frae foreign parts?” said Aijie; “then 
.maybe ye may hae heard of a young gentleman of this 
country, that they ca’ Hen nr Morton ? ” • 

“I Jiave heard,” said Morton, “of suclj a name in 
Germany.” 

..“Then bide a wee bit* where you are, friend — or stay — 
gang round by the back o’ tlie house, and ye’^l tiiia 
laigTr-* door: it’s on the latch, for it’s never barred till 
sunset. Ye’ll opcn’t — and tak care ye dinna.fa’ ower the 
tub, for the entry’s dark — and tlien ye’ll turn to the 
riglit, and then ye’ll luiud straught forward, and theii 
ye’ll turn to the right again, aiid ye'll tak heed o’ the 
cellar stairs, and then ye’ll be at the door o’ the?" little 
kitchen — it’s a’ the kitchen that’s at Milnwood now — and 
T’ll come down t’ye, and wliate’(‘r ye wad say to Mistress 
Wilson ye may very safely tell it to me.” 

A stranger might have had some, ditfieulty, notwith- 
sbindiiig tlie minuteness of the directions supplied by 
Ailio, to pilot himself in siifety through tlu< dafk .laby- 
rinth of passages that led from the back-doqi* to the 
little kitclien; but Henry was too well acejuaiuted with 
the navigation of th(‘se straits to expeiienc# danger, 
either from the Scylla which lurked on o^ie side^lft fijliape 
of a bu(iking tub, or the Chary bdis which yawned Oti tlie 
other in the profundity of a winding cellaijrSjtairA His 
only impediment arose from the snai’ling and v^ement 
barking of a small cocking spaniel, once his own pro- 
perty, but which, uidike to the faithful Argus, Sj^w his 
master return from his wanderings without any symptom 
of recognition. 

“The little dogs and all!” said Morton to himself, 
on being disowned by his former favourite. — “I am so 
changed, that no breathing creature that I have known 
and loved will now acknowledge me ! ” 

At this moment he had re.ached the kitchen, and soon 
after the tread af Alison’s high heels, and the pat of the 
crutch-handled cane, which served at once to prop and 
to guide her footsteps, were heard upon the stairs, aii 
annunciation whicli continued for some time ere she fairly 
reached the kitchen. 

Morton had, therefore, time to survey the slender pre- 
paratiobs for housekeeping which were now sufficient in 
the house of his ancestors. Tlie fire, though coals are 

1 Walt a little. ■- Low. * 
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plenty in that ^neighbourliood, was husbanded with the 
closest attention to economy of fuel, and the small pip- 
kin, in which was nreparing the dinner of the old woman 
•and hel' maid-of-ali-work, a girl of twelve years old, 
intimated by i#s thin and watery vapour, that Ailie had 
not mend^'l her cheer with her improved fortune. 

When she entered, the head which nodded with self- 
importance — the features in which an irritable pecvis^- 
»ness, actjUired by habit and indulgence, strove with a 
temper naturally affectionate and good-natured — tlie coif 
— the apron— the blue-checked gown, were all those of 
old Ailie ; but laced x>imiers, hastily put on to meet the 
stranger, Avith some other trifling artich^s of decoration, 
marked the differ(uicc between Mrs W^ilson, liferentrix 
of Mflnwood, and the housekeejier of the late proprietor. 

“ What wore ye pleased to want wi* Mrs Wilson, sir ? 
am Mrs Wilson,” was her first address ; for the five 
minutes' time which she had gained for the business of 
the toilette, entitled her, she conceived, to assume the 
full inetit ot her illustrious name, and shine forth on her 
guest ill unchastened splendour. Morton's sensations, 
cemfoun^jed between the jmst and prcisent, fair*ly confused 
him so much, that he would have had difficulty in 
answenff^ Iier, even if he had known well what to say. 
BuUas hc haa^not determined what character he was 
to adopt while concealing that which was projicrly his 
own, -he h*\d an additional reason for remaining silent. 
Mrs Alison, in perplexity, and with some apprehension, 
repeated her question. 

'*Wifat were ye pleased to want wi' me, sir Yc said 
ye teii'd Mr Harry Morton ! ” 

“ Pardon madam,” answ ered Henry ; “ it was of one 
Silas Morton i spoke.” 

The old woman's countenance fell. 

“ It wms his father, then, y(5 kent o', the brother of the 
late Milnwood ? — Ye caiina mind him abroad, I wad think ; 
— he was come Iiame afore ye were born. 1 thought ye 
had brought me news of poor Maister Harry.” 

. “It was from my fattier I learned to know Colonel 
Morton,” said Henry ; — “ of the son I know little or 
iiothing ; rumour says he died abroad on his passage to 
Holland.” 

U That’s ow.er like to be true,” said the old woman, 
with a sigh, “and inony a tear it’s cost my auld een. 
His uncle, poor gentleman, just sough'd^ awa wi’ it in his 

> Sip^hed away, rcfciTing to his death. 
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mouth. He had been gieing me preceege directions anent 
the bread, and the wine, and the brandy, at his burial, 
and how often it was to be handed round the company 
(for, dead or alive, he was a prudent, frugal, pai;istaking 
man), and then he said, said he, ‘ Ailie,’ (he aye ca’^d me ' 
Ailie — we were auld acquaintance), ‘Ailie, take ye^^jare 
and baud tlie gear ^ weel thegither ; for '^he name of 
^iorton of Mil n wood’s gane out like the last sough* of an 
auld sang.’ And sae lie fell out o’ ae dwam* into, another, 
and ne’er spak a word mair, unless it were something wff 
cou’dna inak out, about a dipped candle being gude 
eneugh to ^see to dee wi’ ; — he cou’d ne’er bide, to see a 
moulded ane, and there was ane, by ill-luck, on the table.” 

While Mrs Wilson was tlius detailing the last moments 
of the old miser, Morton wiis pressingly engaged in 
diverting the assiduous curiosity of the dog, which, 
recovered from his lirst surnrise, and combining former 
recollections, Jiad, after much snuifing and examination, 
begun a course of capering and 3.umi)ing upoi> the 
sti'anger which threatened every instant to betray him. 
At length, in the urgency of his impatienoe< Morton 
could not forbear exclaiming, in a tone of hasty impa- 
tience, Down, Elpliiii ! down, sir ! ” 

“ Ye keii our dog’s name,” said tlu^ old hwly, struck 
with great and sudden surprise— “Ye ken vOv#r dog’s 
name, and it’s no a common ane. And Sje creature kens 
you, too,” she continued, in a more agitated and shriller 
tone — “God guide us ! it’s my ain bairn ! ” 

So saying, the poor old w^oman threw lierself around 
Morton’s nct^k, clung to him, kissed him as if'Jie had 
been actually her child, and wept for joy. There no 
parrying the discovery^ if he could have had tlie heart to 
attempt any furtlier disguise. He returned the embrace 
with the most grateful warmth, and answered — 

“ I do indeed live, dear Ailie, to thank you for all your 
kindness, past and present, and to rejoice that there is at 
least one triend to welcome me to my native country.” 

“Friends!” exclaimed Ailie — “ye’ll hae mony friends, 
—ye’ll hae mony friends ; for ye will Jiae gear, ^ hinny® — 
ye will liae gear. Heaven mak ye a gude guide at I— 
But, eh, sirs ! ” she continued, pushing him back froiii hei? 
with her trembling hand and shrivelled arm, and ga^n'g 
in his face, as if to read, at more convenient distance, the 
ravages which sorrow rather than time had made oh'liis 
face — “ Eh, sirs ! yc’rc sair altered, hinny ; your face is 

' Property. * Note. •" Swoon. * Money. Term of endc^gpicnt. 
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turned pale, apd your een are sunken, and your bonny 
red-and-wliite cheeks are turned a’ dark and sunburnt. 
O, weary on the wars ! niony’s the comely face they 
' destToyi~And when cam ye here, hinny*! — and where hae 
ye been ? — and what hae ye been doing ? — and what for 
did ye na write to us ? — and how cfim ye to pass yoursell 
for aead If— ahd what for did ye come creepin' to your aiii 
house as if ye had been an unco ^ body, to gie poor auld 
^ Ailie sic a start ? ’ she concluded, smiling through ner 
tears. 

It was. some time ere Morton could overcome his own 
emotion; -so as to give the kind old woman tlie informa- 
tion which we shall communicate to our readers in the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTEll XL. 


• Aumurle tlmt was, 

But. that is for lK*iiijp; Itirhard's friend ; 

And, madam, >ou must dvll liiui Hutlund now. 

UlOUARD IT. 

The scene of explanation was hastily removed from 
the^li<;olo kitchfn to Mrs Wilson’s own matted room ; the 
very -i^ame which she had occupied as housekeeper, and 
which she continued to rettiin. “It was,” she said, 
“better, secured against sifting winds than the hall, 
which she had found dangerous to lier rheumatisnis, 
and it'was more fitting for her use than tlio late Miln- 
wooicPs apartment, honest man, which gave her sad 
tlioughts ; ” and as for the great oak parlour, it was 
never opened but to be aired, washed, and dusted, accord- 
ing to the invariable practice of tiic family, unless upon 
their most solemn festivals. In the matted room, there- 
fore, they were settled, surrounded by pickle-pots and 
conserves of all kijids, wliich the ci-devant housekeeper 
continued to compound, out of mere habit, n-lthough 
neither slie lierself, nor any one else, ever partook of the 
Gofnfits which she so ivgularly prepared 
Morton, adapting his narrative to the comprehension 
of his auditor, informed lier briefly of the wreck of the 
vessel, and the loss of all hands, excepting two or three 
common seafmen, who Inid early secured the skifi* and 
were just putting off* from tlie vessel when he leaped 
• ' stranger. 
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from the deck into tlieir boat, and unexpectedly, as well 
as contrary to tlieir inclination, made himself partner of 
their voyage and of their safety. Landed at Flushing, he 
was fortunate enough to meet with an old oiP^cer who 
had been in service with his father. By. his advice he 
shunned going immediately to the Hague, but forwarded 
his letters to the court of the Stadtholder. * (Wr Prince,” 
sgid the veteran, “must as yet keep terms with his father- 
in-law, and with your King Charles ; and to f^proach 
liim in the character of a Scottish malcontent would*' 
render it imprudent for him to distinguish you by his 
favour. Wait, therefore, his orders, . without forcing 
yourself on his notice ; observe the strictest prudence 
and retirement ; assume for the present a diiferent name: 
shun the company of the British exiles ; and, depend 
uiiou it, you will not repent your prudence.” 

The old friend of Silas Morton argued justly, After a 
considerable time had elapsed, the Prince of Orange, in a 
progress through tlie United State's, came to the fown 
where Morton, impatient at his situation and the in- 
cognito which lie w'as obliged to observe, still continued 
nevertheless to be a resident, lie had an hour of private 
interview assigned, in wdiich tlu'. prince, expressed himself 
highly pleased with his intelligence, his prudencli^ and the 
libei’al view which he seemed to take of the fac'dons of 
his native country, their motives and their purposes.^ 

“ 1 would gladly,” said William, “attach you to my own 

} )ersoii, but that cniinot be without giving 'offence in 
Hiiglaiid. But I will do as much for you, as well out of 
respect for the seiitimeuts you have expressed, as for the 
recommendations you have brought me. Here is a com- 
mission in a Swiss regiment at present in garrison in a 
distant province, where you will meet few or none of 
your countrymen. Continue to be Captain Melville, and 
let the name of Morton sleep till better days.” 

“Thus began my fortune,” continued Morton; — “and 
my services have, on various occasions, been distinguished 
by his Iloyal Highness, until the inoment that brought 
him to Britain as our political deliverer. His commands 
must excuse my silence to iny few friends in Scotlaiid ; 
and I wonder not at the report of niy death, consider- 
ing the wreck of the vessel, and that I found no occasion 
to use the letters of exchange with which I was furnished 
by tlic liberality of some of them — a circums^nce which 
must have confirmed the belief that I had perished.” 

“ But, dear hinny,” asked Mrs Wilson, “ did ye findmae 
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Scotch body at^tke Prince of Orange’s court that ken’d 
ye ? 1 wad liae thought Morton o’ Milnwood was keu’d a’ 
through the country.” 

“I was* purposely engaged in distant service,” said 
Morton, “until 41 period when few, without as deep and 
kinfl a n^c>tiye of interest as yours, Ailie, would liave 
known the tripling Morton in Major-Oeiieral Melville.” 

“ Melville was your mother’s name,” said Mrs Wilsoi^ ; 
^“butM%rton sounds far bonnier in my auld lugs.^ And 
when-ye'tak up the lairdship, ye maun tak the auld name 
and designation again.” 

“ I ain like to be in no haste to do either the one or the 
other, Ailie, for I have some reasons for the present to 
conceal my being alive from every one but you ; and as 
for tlte lairdship of Milnwood, it is in as good hands. 

“As gude hands, hinny!” re-echoed Ailie; “I’m 
hopefu’* you are no meaning mine ? The rents and the 
lands are but a sair fash to me. And I m ower failed to 
tak a helpmate, though Wylie Mactrickit the writer was 
very pressing, and spak very civilly ; but I’m ower auld 
a cat to draw that strae before me — he canna whilliwhaw^ 
me as he’s dune mony a ane. And then 3 thouglit aye 
ye wad cfl&ne back, and 1 would get my pickle ^ meal and 
my souppP milk, and keep a’ things right about ye as I 
U8e^t<f do in yegir puir uncle’s time, and it wad be just 
pleasure eneugh foi* me to sec ye thrive and guide tlie 
gear canny Ye'll hae learned that in Holland, I’se 
warrant, for they’re thrifty folk tJiere, as I liear tell. 
— But ye’ll be for keeping rather a mair house than 
puir atild Milnwood that’s gane ; .and, indeed, I would 
approve o’ your eating butcher-meat maybe as aften 
as three times a* week — it keeps the wind out o’ the 
stamack.” 

“We will talk of all this another time,” said Morton, 
surprised at the generosity upon !i large scale, which 
mingled in Ailie’s thouglits and actions with habitual 
and sordid parsimony, and at the odd contrast be- 
tween her love of saving and indifference to self-acqui- 
sition. “You must know,” he continued, “that I am 
in’ this country only for a few days on some special 
business of importance to the Government, and there- 
fore, Ailie, not a word of having seen me. At some 
other time I will acquaint you fully with my motives and 
intentions.” 

' Eara. s Trouble. ^ Cheat 

* Small portion. » Quantity of. « Prudently. 
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"E’en be it sae, my jo,” replied Ailic “I can keep 
a secret like my neighbours; and weel auld Milnwood 
keii’d it, honest man, for he tauld me where he keepit 
liis gear,^ and tliat^s what maist folk like to ^hae ass 
private as i)ossibly may be. — But come awr wi’ me, hinny* • 
till 1 show ye the oak -parlour how grandlyjit^s keejnt; 
just as if ye liad been expected haine every day — I loot ^ 
nfvd)ody sort it but my ain hands. It was a kind o’ 
divertisement to me, though whiles the tear wa>. ^ into ^ 
my ee, and I said to mysell, what needs 1 fash'* wi’ grates, 
and carpets, and cusliions, and the muckle bi^ass eandfe- 
sticks, ony mail* ? for theyll ne’er come hame that aught 
it rightfully.” 

AVith these words she hauled him away to this sanctum 
sanctonwi, the scrubbing and cleaning whereof wat. lier • 
daily employment, fis its high state of good order j 
constituted the very pride of her heart. Morton, as he 
followed her into the room, underwent a rebuke for 
not *‘dighting^* his shune,” which showed that Ailie 
had not relinquished her habits of authoiity. On enter- 
ing the oak-i)arlour, he could not but recollj^ct the 
feelings of solemn awe with winch, when a boy|< lie had 
been affocttjd at his ocjcasional and rare adriiissfen to an 
apai*tment, which he then supposed had not its equal 
save in the halls of princes. It may be readily suppq^ed, 
that the Avorked-worsted chairs, with their shc^. ebony 
legs and long upriglit backs, had lost much of their 
irdlucnce OAjer his mind ; that the large brass aiid irons 
seemed diminished in splendour ; that the green worsted 
tapestry appeared no masterpiece of the Arras loonS^ -and 
that the room looked, on the whole, dark, gloomy, and 
disconsolate. Yet there were two objects, “The coun- 
terfeit presentment of two brothers,” which, dissimilar 
as those described by Hamlet, affected his mind with .a 
variety of sensations. One full-length portrait repre- 
sented his father, in complete armour, with a counten- 
ance indicating his masculine and determined character ; • 
and the other set forth his uncle, in velvet and brocade, 
looking as if he were ashamed of his own finery, though 
entirely indebted for it to the liberality of the painter.*«r 

“ It was an idle fancy,” Ailie said, “to dress the honest 
auld man in thae expensive fal-lalls that he ne’er wofe in ' 
his life, instead o’ douce ® Raploch grey, and his band yd’ 
the narrow edging.” 

' Money. * Allowed. •*> Came. ^ 

* Ti’oulile. ® Wlptoff. . •- * Sedate. ® 
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In private, Si[prton could not help being much of her 
opinion ; for anything approaching to tlie dress of a gen- 
tleman sate as^ ill on the ungainly person of his relative, 
as^^an open or* generous expression would have done on 
his mean and money-making features. He now extri- 
cate hims^l^ from Ailie to visit some of his haunts in 
the neighbouring wood, while her own hands made an 
addition to the dinner she was preparing, — an incidei t 
no othe^ise remarkable than as it cost the life of a 
lowl, which, for any event of less importance than the 
arrival . of* Henry Morton, might liave cackled on to a 
good old age, ere Ailie coukl have been guilty of the 
extravagance of killing and dressing it. The meal was 
seasoned by talk of old times, and By tJie i^lans which 
Ailie 4aid out for futurity, in wiiich she assigned her 
young master all the prudential habits of her old one, 
and planned out the dexterity with wliich slie was to 
exercise her duty as governante. Morton let the old 
woman enjoy her day-dreams and castle-building during 
. moments of such pleasure^ and deferred, till some litter 
occasion,, the communication of Ids purpose again to 
return aiM spend Ins life upon the Cyontiricnt. 

His next care was to lay aside his military dress, 
which he? considered likely to render more difficult his 
resef^cRes- after .Burley. He exchanged it for a grey 
doublet 4|iid cloak, formerly his usual attire at Miln- 
wood, ahd which Mrs Wilson produced from a cliest 
of walnut-free, wlierein she had laid them aside, with- 
out forgetting carefully to brush and air them from 
time tp%ime. Morton retained his sword and fire-arms, 
wthout wliich few persons travelled in those unsettled 
times. When he appeared in his new .attire, Mrs Wilson 
was first thankful “that they fitted him sae decently, 
since, though he was nae fatter, yet he looked mair 
manly than when he was taen frae Milnwood.” 

Next she enlarged on the advantage of saving old 
clothes to be what she called “ beet-masters to the new,” 
and was far advanced in the history of a velvet cloak 
. belonging to the late Milnwood, which had first been 
■ ' coit^erted to a velvet doublet, and then into a pair of 
•breeches, and appeared each time as good as new, when 
" Morton interrupted her account of its transmigration to 
bi^her good-bye. 

^ He gave, indeed, a sufficient shock to her feelings, by 
‘ expressing tlie necessity he was under of proceeding on 
his Journey that .evening. 
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“And where are ye gauii?— and what ye do that 

for ?— and wliar wad ye sleep but in your ain house, after 
ye hae been sae mony years frae hame ? ” 

“I feel all the unkindness of it, Ailie, but if must 
so ; and that was the reason that 1 attempted to conceal 
myself from you, as I suspected you would not let^e 
part from you so easily.” 

But wdiar ai’e ye gaun, then ? ” said Ail'ie, once more. 
“Saw e'er mortal (‘en the like o' you, just to conic ae mo- 
ment, and flee awa like^ an aiTOw out of a bow the iieist ? 

“J mnst go dovvTi,” replied Moii^on, “to Niel Blane, 
the Piper’s Howtf; he can give me a bed, I supposed” 

“A bed?“rsc warrant can he,” rc])lied Ailie, “and 
gaur ye pay weel for't into the Kargain. Laddie, 1 dare- 
say ye hae lost your* wits in thae foi*eign parts, to«gang 
and gie siller* for a suiiper and a bea, and might hao 
baith for naething, and thanks t'ye for accepting them.” ' 
“I assure you, Ailie,” said Morton, desirous to silence 
her remonstrances, “that this is a business of great 
importance, in wliich I may be a gre;it gainer, and can- 
not possibly be a loser.” 

“I dinna sec how that can be, if you begin by gjieing 
maybe the feck^ o’ twal shillings Scots for your supper 
but young folks are aye veniuresome, and thiiak to get 
siller-* that way. My puir auld master tgok a suiwr gate, 
and never parted wd’ it wlnui he had anes gottfeii’t.” * 
Perse vering in his desperate resolution, Morton took 
leave of Ailie, and mounted his horse to proceeded the little 
town, after exacting a solemn promise tiiat she would con- 
ceal his return until she again saw or heard from him. , 

“I am not very extravagant,” was his natural reflec- 
tion, as he trotted slowly tow’ards the town “ but were 
Ailie and I to set up house together, as she proposes, I 
think my profusion would break the good old creature’^ 
heart before a week w ere out,” 


CHAPTER XL! 

- Where’s the jdlly host 
You told me of? ’T has hceu my custom ever 
To parley with mine host. 

Lover's Progress. 

Morton reached the borough town without meefing 
with any remarkable adventure, and alighted at the 

I Greater part. * Money. 
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little inn. •It had occurred to him more than once, while 
upon his journey* that his resumption of the dress which 
he had worn while a youth, although favourable to his 
views in other#respects, might render it more difficult for 
Ipm to i^main incognito, jBut a few years of campaigns 
and, wandering^ had so changed his appearance, that he 
had great, ^^mfidence that in tlie grown man, whose 
brows exhibited tlie traces of resolution and considerate 
thought, none would recognise the raw and bashful 
stripling who won the game of the popinjay. The only 
chance was that here and there some whig, whom he 
had led to battle, might remember tlie Captain of the 
Milnwood Marksmen ; but the risk, if there was any, 
could not be guarded against. 

The Howff seemed full and frequented as if possessed 
of s.ll*it.s old celebrity. The person and demeanour of 
Niel Blane, more fat and less civil than of yore, inti- 
mated that he had increased as well in purse as in cor- 
pulence ; for in Scotland, a landlord’s complaisance for 
nis g'aeste decreases in exact proportion to his rise in the 
world. His daughter had acquired the air of a dexterous 
bar-maid, undisturbed by the circumstances of love and 
war. so apt to jierplex her in the exercise of her vocation. 
Both showed Morton the degree of attention which 
could ha^'c been expected by a stranger travelling with- 
out j;ttcndfwits, %t a time when they were particularly 
the badges^ of distinction. He took upon himself exactly 
the character liis appearance presented, — went to the 
stable and saw his horse accommodated, — then returned 
to the house, and seating himself in the public room 
(for tq' request one to himself would in tliose days, have 
been thought an overweening degree of conceit), he 
found himself in the very apartment in which he had 
some years before celebrated his victory at the game of 
the popinjay, a jocular preferment which led to so many 
serious consequences. 

He felt himself, as may well be supposed, a much- 
changed man since that festivity ; and yet, to look 
around him. the groups assembled in the Howff seemed 
not, dissimilar to those which the same scene had for- 
m^ly presented. Two or three burghers husbanded 
their ^ “dribbles o’ brandy;” two or three dragoons 
lounged over their muddy ale, and cursed the inactive 
tini^s that allpwed them no better cheer. Their comet 
did not, indeed, play at backgammon with the curate in 
his cassock, but he drank a little modicum of aqua 
♦ 6—25 
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mirahilu with the grey-cloaked Presbytcriw minister. 
The scene was another, and yet the sjfmc, differing only 
in persons,' but corresponding in general character.' , 

“Let the tide of the world wax or wane it. will” 
Morton thought, as he looked around him, “enough will 
be fomid to fill the places which chancen^enders vaqant j 
and, in the usual occupations and amusejy*^y?ts of life, 
human beings will succeed each other as leaves upon the 
sfcme tree, with the same individual difference and the 
same general resemblance.” ^ ^ ^ • 

After pausing a few minutes, Morton,- whose experience 
had taught him the readiest mode of securing attention, 
ordered a pint of claret, and, as the smiling landlora 
appeared wdth the pewter measure foaming fresh from 
the bip (for bottling wine was not then in fashion), he 
asked him to sit down and tsike a share of the {^ood^heef. 
This invitation was peculiarly acceptable to Niel ]^ane, 
who, if he did not positively expect it from every guest 
not provided with better company, yet received it from 
many, and was not a whit abasiied or surprised stt the 
summons. He sat down along with his guest in a se- 
cluded nook near the chimney ; and while ho received 
encouragement to drink by far the greater sl^iWe of the 
liquor before them, he entered at length, as aj^art of his 
expected functions, upon the news of tlie country, — the 
births, deaths, and marriages — the change of prdpegiiy — 
the downfall of old families, and the rise ofviiew. But 
politics, now the fertile source of eloqueiice^'Jttiine host 
did not care to mingle in his theme ; and it wiSe only in 
answer to a question of Morton, that he replied with an 
air of indifference, “ Um ! ay ! we aye hae sodgers knp^ang 
us, mair or less. There^s a wheen ^ German horse down 
at Glasgow yonder ; they ca’ their commander Wittybody, 
or some sic name, though he’s as grave and grewsome^ an 
auld Dutchman as e’er I saw.” 

“Wittenbold, perhaps?” said Morton; “an old man, 
with grey hair and short black moustaches — speaks 
seldom?” 

“And smokes for ever,” replied Niel Blane. “I see" 
your honour kens the man. He may be a very 'gude. 
man, too, for aucht I see, that is, considering he is. a 
sodger and a Dutchman ; but if he were ten general}^ 
and as mony Wittiebodies, he has nae skill in the pipes ; 
he gar’d me stop in the middle of Toiphichen’s B^nt^ 
the best piece o’ music that ever bag gae wind to.” - 

* Kumber. ^ Very uncomely. 
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“But. thene fellows,” said Morton, glancing his eyo 
towards^ the soUiA^ that were in the apartment, “ are 
not of his corps ? ” 

*‘Na, na these are Scotch dragoons,” said mine host 
— “ our aiTi auld caterpillars ; these were Claver’se’s lads 
a while syne^ jflid wad be again, maybe, if he had the 
lang ten in? hand.” * 

“ Is there not a report of his death ? ” inquired Morton. 

“Troth -is there,” said the landlord; “your honour k 
pigh^ there is sic a fleeing rumour ; but, in my puir 
opinion; it?s' lang or the deil die. 1 wad hae the folks 
liere look to theftisells. If he makes an outbreak, he’ll 
be doun -frae the* Hielands or I could drink this glass — 
and whare are they then ? A’ thae hellrakers o’ dragoons 
w>d be at his whistle in a moment. Nac doubt they’re 
Willie^s men e’en now, -as they were James’s a while 
syne?^,— and reason good — ^they fight for their pay ; what 
else hae they to fight for ? They hae neither lands nor 
houses^ I trow. There’s ae gude thing o’ the change, or 
the Kevolution, as they ca’ it, — folks may speak out 
afore thae birkies ^ now, and nae fear o’ being liauled 
awa tp. the guard-house, or having the thumikins ® 
screwed o^ your lijiger-ends, just as I wad drive the 
screw through a cork, • 

Therp. ^as a little pause, when Morton, feeling confi- 
dent dn the 'progress he had made in mine host’s famili- 
arity, asked, though with the hesitation proper to one 
who puts ^ 1 ^* question, on the answer to which rests some- 
thing of importance, — “Whether Blane knew a woman in 
that neighbourhood called Elizabeth Maclure ? ” 

“ Whether I ken Bessie Maclure ? ” answered the land- 
lord, with a landlord’s laugh — “How can I hut ken my 
ain wife’s — (haly be her rest !) — my ain wife’s first gude- 
man’s sister, Bessie Maclure? An honest wife she is, 
but sair she’s been trysted wi’ misfortunes — the loss o^ 
twa decent lads o’ sons, in the time o’ the persecution, 
as they ca’ it now-a-days ; and doucely and decently she 
has borne her burden, blaming nane, and condemning 
none. If there’s an honest woman in the world, it^ 
•Bessie Maclure. And to lose her twa sons, as I was 
sayinig, and to hae dragoons clinked down on her for 
ambUith bypast — for, be whig or tory uppermost, they 
aye quarter thae loons on victuallers — ^to lose as I was 
saying” , 

> Ago. * Llvdiy fellows. 

» An instrument of torture applied ae a ecrew to the tliumba 
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^'This woman keeps an inn, then?” interrupted Morton. 

A public, in a puir way,” replied Blfinc, looking round 
at his own superior accommodations — “ a sour briDwst ^ o’ 
sma’ ale tliat she sells to folk that are ow^ drouthy ® wi’ 
travel to bo nice ; but naething to ca’ a stirring trade or 
a thriving change-house.” ^ < 

“ Can you get me a guide there ? ” said 

“ Your honour will rest here a' the night ? — ye’ll hardly, 
^t accommodation at Bessie’s,” said Niel, whose regard 
for his diseased wife’s relative by no means .extended tch 
sending company from liis own liouse to hers. •. 

“ There is a friend,” answered Morton, “ whom I am to 
meet wdth there, and I only called liere to take a stirrup 
cup and inquire the way.” 

“Your honour had better,” answered the landiorA with 
the perseverance of his calling, “send some ane tef warn 
your friend to come on here.” 

“I tell you, landlord,” answered Morton impatiently, 
“ that will not serve my purpose * I must go straight to 
this woman Maclure’s house, and I desire yt»n to find me 
a guide.” 

“Aweel, sir, ye’ll choose for yoursell, to be sure,” said 
Niel Blane^ somewhat disconcerted ; “but deil a guide 
ye’ll need, if ye gae doun the water for twa jmile or sae, 
as gin ye were bound for Milriwood. House, and" then tak 
the first broken disjasked-lookiiig . road^ tha^., makes for 
the liills — ye’ll ken’t by a broken ash-tree ths$ stands at 
the side o’ a burn just where the roads meet'^ and then 
travel out tlie path — ye caiina miss Widow- rMaclure’s 
public, for deil another house or bauld is on the road for 
ten lang Scots miles, and that’s worth twenty English. 

I am sorry your honour would think o’ gaun out o^ my 
house the nicht. But my wife’s gude-sister is a decent 
woman, and it’s no lost that a friend gets.” 

Morton accordingly paid his reckoning and departed. 
The sunset of the summer day placed him at tlie ash^ 

. tree, where the path led up towards the moors. “Here,” 
he said to himself, “ my misfortunes commenced ] for just 
here, when Burley and I vrere about .to .separate on the 
first night we evei* met, he was alarmed by the intelli- ^ 
gence. tiiat the passes were secured by soldiers lying iti: 
wait tor him. Beneath that very ash sate the old woman 
who apprised him of his danger. How strange that my 
whole fortunes should have become inseparably irter* 
woven with that man’s, without anything more on my 

» Brewing. ^Thirsty, ' , 
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quiet, and itranquillity of mind upon the spot where I lost 
thetu ! ” " 


Thus arrangftag his reflections betwixt speech and 
, thought, hu lamed his horse's head up the path. 

. Evening* lowered around him as he .advanced up the- 
harrow dell which had once been a wood, but was now% 
<»‘avine divested of trees, unless where a few, from their 
inaccessible situation on the edge of precipitous banks, 
or clinging atniong rocks and huge stones, defied the 
invasion of men .and of cattle, like the scattered tribes of 
a conquered country, driven to take refuge in the barren 
stren^li of its mountains. These, too, wasted and 
deca^d, seemed rather to exist than to flourish, and 
only served to indicate what the landscape had once 
been. ’ But the stream brawled down among them in all 
its freshness .and vivacity, giving the life and animation 
whicii a mountain rivulet alone can confer on the barest 
and most savage scenes, and^ which the inhabitants of 
such a country miss when gazing even upon the tranquil 
winding oiji majestic stream through plains of fertility, 
and beside2,palaccs of splendour. The track of the road 
followed the course of the brook, which was now visible, 
and now odly t& be distinguished by its brawling heard 
among the stones, or in the clefts of the rock, that 
occasionally interrupted its course 

“Murmurer that thou art,” said Morton, in the 
enthusiasm of his reverie, — “why chafe with the rocks 
that stop thy course for a moment ? There is a sea to 
receive tliee in its bosom ; and there is an eternity for 
man when his fretful and hasty course through the vale 
of time shall be ceased and over. What thy petty 
fuming is to the deep and vast billows of a snoreless 
ocean, are our cares, hopes, fears, joys, and sorrows, to 
the objects which must occupy us through the awful and^ 
teundless succession of ages ! 

Thus moralising, our traveller passed on till the dell 
opened, and the banks, receding from tiie brook, left a 
little green vale, exhibiting a croft, or small field, on 
which some corn was growing, and a cottage, whose 
walte “were not above five feet high, and whose thatched 
roof^ green with moisture, age, housedeek, and grass, 
had in some places sulTered damage from the encroach^ 
meat of two cows, whose appetite this appearance of 
veraure had diverted from their more legitimate pasture. 
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An ill-spelt and worse-written inscripticii intimated to 
the traveller that lie might here hiid refreshment for man 
and horse ; — no unacceptable intimation, laide 9s the hut 
appeared to be, considering the wild path he hall trod in 
approaching it, and the high and waste mountains w]}ich 
rose in desolate dignity behind this humble 
“It must indeed have been,” thought Morton, “in 
s«me such spot as this, that Burley was likely to find a 
congenial confidant.” * 

As he approached, he observed the good dame of tjie 
house herself, seated by the door ; she had hitherto been 
concealed from him by a huge alder-bush,* 

“Good evening, mother*^ said the traveller. — “Youir 
name is Mistress Maclure ? ” 

“ Elizabeth Maclure, sir, a poor widow,” was the i^ply. 

“ Can you lodge a stranger for a night ? ” i 

“I can, sir, if he will be pleased with the widow’s cake 
and the widow’s cruize.” 

“ 1 have been a soldier, good dame,” answered Mdrton. 
“and nothing can come amiss to me in the. way 01 
entertainment.” . , 

“A sodger, sir?” said the old woman, with a sigh. 

“ God send ye a better trade I ” 

“It is believed to be an honourable profe&sipn, my 
good dame. I hope you do not think vhe worse oi me 
for having belonged to it ? ” 

“I judge no one, sir,” replied the woman, and your 
voice sounds like that of a civil gentleman ; jbut I hae 
witnessed sae muckle ill wi' sodgering in tms puir land 
that I am e’en content that I can see nae mair o’t wi’ 
these sightless organs.” 

As she spoke thus, Morton observed that she was ' 
bUnd. 

“Shall I not be troublesome to you, my good dame?” 
said he, compassionately ; “ your infirmity seems ill cal- 
culated for your profession.” 

“Na, sir.” answered the old woman.; “I can gang", 
about the house readily eneugh ; and I nae a bit lassie 
to help me, and the dragoon lads iw^iH look after your 
horse when they come hame frae their patrol, for . a sma’ 
matter ; they are civiller now than lang syne.” . , . 
Utou these assurances, Morton alighted. 

“Peggy, my bonny bird,”- continued the hostess, 
addressing a little girl of twelve years old, who had by 
this time appeared, “tak the gentleman’s horse to the 
stable, and slack his girtlis, and tak aff the bridle, ^and 
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shake down a^ldfek o’ hay before him, till the dragoons 
come back. — Come this way^ sir,” she continued ; “ ye’ll 
find my,house»clean, though it’s a puir ane.” 

Morton followed her into the cottage accordingly. 


CHAPTER XLIL 

Then out ai)d spake the auld motheri 
And fast her tears did fa' — 

“ Yc wadiia be Warn'd, my son Johnie, 

Frao the hunting to bide awal " 

Old Ballad, 

WSen he entered the cottage, Morton perceived that 
the old hostess had spoken ti'uth. The inside of the hut 
belied i^s outward appearance, and was neat, and even 
comfortable, especially the inner apartment, in which the 
hostess informed her guest that he was to sup and sleep. 
Refreshments were placed before liim, such as the little 
inn afforded ; and, thougii he had small occasion for them, 
he accepted the offer, as the means of maintaining some 
discourse yith tlie landlady. Notwithstanding her blind- 
ness, she was assiduous in her attendance, and seemed, by 
a sciH; of iifetinA, to find her way to what she wanted, 

“ Have you no one but this pretty little girl to assist 
you in waiting on your guests ? was the natural Question. 

“None^'sir,^ replied his old hostess; ‘*1 dwell alone, 
like the widow of Zarephath. Few guests come to this 
puir place ; and I haena custom eneugh to hire servants. 
I had ance twa fine sons that lookit after a’ thing — But 
Qod gives arid - takes away — His name be praised !” she 
continued, turning her clouded eyes towards Heaven — “ I 
was anes better ofi:’, that is, warldly speaking, even since 
I lost them ; but that was before this last change.” 

“Indeed ! ” said Morton ; “and yet you are a Presby- 
^rian, my good- mother ? ” . 

“I am, sir — praised be the light that showed me the 
; right way ! ” replied the landlady. 

/ ‘ “ Then I should have thought,” continued the guest, 
. Revolution would have brought you nothing but 
good? 

#lf,” said .the old woman, “it has brought the land 
gude, and freedom of worship to tender consciences, it’s 
ut^e matter what it has brought to a puir blind worm 
like me.” ' " 
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“Still,” replied Morton, “I cannot sec* how it could 
possibly injure you.” 

“It’s a hxng story, sir,” answered his l)»stesSj^with a 
sigli. “ Butae night, sax weeks or thereby afore Both-, 
well Brigg, a young gentleman Stopped* ^ at this pwir 
cottage, stiff and bloody witli wounds, pale aiw^dune out 
wi’ riding, and his horse sae weary he eouldna drag ae 
foH after the other, and his foes were close, ahint him, 
and he was ane o’ our enemies — What could I no, sir i ‘ 
—You that’s a sodger will think me but a silly auW wife 
— but T fed him, and relieved him, and keepit liim 
hidden till the pursuit was owei*.” 

“And who,” said Morton, “dares disapprove of your 
having done so ? ” 

“I kenna,” answered the blind woman — “I gat ilPwill 
about it amang some o’ our ain folk. They said I should 
hae been to him what J ael was to Sisera — But weel I wot 
1 liad nae divine command to shed blood, and to save it 
was bnith like a woman and a Christian. — And then ^liey 
said I wanted natural affection, to relieve ane that 
belanged to the band that murdered my twa sons,” 

“ That murdered your two sons ? ” 

“Ay, sir; though ma.>rbe ye’ll gie their deaths another 
name — The tane fell wi’ sword in hand, hghtingJPor a 
broken national Covenant ; the tother,^0, they took 
him and shot him dead on the green before his mother’s 
face ! — My auld een dazzled when the shots xv%re looten 
off, and, to my thought, they waxed weaker and weaker 
ever since that weary day — ^and sorrow, and heart-break, 
and tears that would not be dried, m^ht help on the 
disorder. But, alas ! betraying Lord i^^andale’s voung . 
blood to his enemies’ sword wad ne’er hae brought my 
Ninian and Johnie alive again.” 

“Lord Evandale!” said Morton, in surprise; “was it 
Lord Evandale whose life you saved ? ” 

“In troth, even his,” she replied. “And kind he was 
to me after, and gae me a cow and calf, malt, meal, and 
siller, and nane durst steer^ me when he was in power. 
But we live on an outside bit of Tillietudlem land, and 
the estate was sair plea’d between Leddjr Margaret Bel- 
lenden and the present Laird, Basil Olifant, and Lord, 
Evandale backed the auld leddy for love o’ her daughter 
Miss Edith, as the country said, ane o’ the best afiid 
bonniest lasses in Scotland. But they behuved to gio 
way, and Basil gat the Castle and land, and on the b^k 
^ Meddle vlth. 
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that came thfe llevolution, and wha to turn coat faster 
than the Laird ? for he said he had been a true whig 
the time^smd iPurned papist only for fashion’s sake. And 
then he got foyour, ana Lord Evandale’s head was under 
wat«r; for he was ower proud and inanfu' to bend to 
every blast‘d wind, though mony a ane may ken as weel 
as me, that be his ain principles as they might, he was 
nae ill Mend to our folk when he could protect us, arid 
1!ar kinder than Basil Olifant, that aye keepit the cobble 
hea<f doun the stream. But he was set by and ill looked 
on, and his word ne’er asked ; and then Basil, wha’s a 
revengefu’ man, set himseU to vex him in a’ shapes, 
and especially by ojmressing and despoiling the auld 
blind jividow, Bessie Maclure, that savea Lord Evandale’s 
life, and that he was sae kind to. But he’s mistaen, if 
-that’s Jiis end ; for it will be lang or Lord Evandale 
hears a v'ord frac me about the selling my kye' for rent 
or e’er it was due, or the putting the dragoons on me 
when the country's quiet, or on y thing else that w’ill vex 
him — I can bear my ain burden patiently, and warld’s 
loss is the least part o’t.” 

Astonished and interested at this picture of patient, 

g rateful, and high-minded resignation, Morton could not 
elp bfisto^ing an execration upon the poor-spirited 
rascal who liad* taken such a dastardly course of ven- 
geance. 

“ Dinna curse him, sir,” said the old woman ; “ I have 
heard a ^ood man say, that a curse was like a stone 
flung up to the heavens, and maist like to return on the 
head that sent it. But if ye ken Lord Evandale, bid 
him look to himsell, for I hear strange words pass 
atween the sodgers that are lying here, and his name is 
often mentioned ; and the tane o’ them has been twice up 
at Tillietudlem. He’s a kind o’ favourite wi’ the LaircL 
though he was in former times ane o’ the maist cruel 
oppressors ever rade through a country (out-taken Ser- 
geant Bothwell) — they ca’ him Inglis.”^ 

» Cattle. 

* The ^ecds of a man, orlnther a monster, of this name, are rccoixled upon the 
tombstone of one of those martyrs ‘w^hlch It was Old Mortality's dellfirht to repair. 
1 do' not remember tho name of the murdered iierson, hnt the circumstances of 
•the^rini$ wero so terrible to my childfsli imagination, that I am confident the 
following copy of the Epitaph will he found nearly cori'ect, although 1 have not 
seeni^ie ori^ual for foi*ty yours ut least. 

"‘This martyre was by Peter Inglls shot, 

^ By bli'tJi a tiger rather tlmn a Scot ; 

\iUio, that his hellish offspring might he seen, 

Cut off his head, then kick'd it o'er the green; 
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“I have tlie deepest interest in Lord tfvflndale^s safety,” 
said Morton ; “ and you may depend on my finding some 
mode to apprise him of these susjjicious circumstances j — 
and, in return, my good friend, will you indulge me with 
another question ? Do you know anythin g of Quimtin 
Mackell of Irongray ? ” , •• 

“Do I know whomV^ echoed the blind woman, in a 
tdhe of great surprise and alarm. ^ 

“Quintin Macjkell of Irongray,” repeated Morton; — • 
“is there anything so alarming in the sound of that 
name?” ' 

“Na, na,” answered the woman, with hesitation, “but 
to hear him asked after by a stranger and a sodger — 
Gude protect us ! what mischief is to come next ? ” ^ 

“None by my means, I assure you,” said Morton ; “the 
subject of my inquiry has notliing to fear from me, if, as 
Quintin Mackell is the same with John 

“ Do not mention his name,” said the widow, pressing 
his lips with her fingers. “I see you liave his secret and 
his pass-word, and 111 be free wi’ you. But, for God^s 
sake, speak lound^ and low. In the name of Heaven, I 
trust ye seek him not to his hurt 1 — Ye said ve were a 
sodger?” ^ . 

“I said truly ; but one he has nothin^to f^r froiu. I 
commanded a party at Bothwell Bridge.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said the woman. “ And verily there is 
something in your voice I can trust. Ye spe^k prompt 
and readily, and like an honest man.” 

“ I trust 1 am so,” said Morton. 

“ But nae displeasure to you, sir ; in thae waefu times,” 
continued Mrs Maclure, “the hand .of brother is against 
brother, and he fears as mickle almaist frae this Govern- 
ment as e’er he did frae the auld persecutors.” 

“Indeed?” said Morton, in a tone of inquiry; “I was 
not aware of that. But I am only just now returned ^ 
from abroad.” 

“Ill tell ye,” said the blind woman, first assuming an 
attitude of listening, that showed how effectually h6r 
powers of collecting intelligence had been transferred 
from the eye to the car ; for instead of casting a jglan^ 

TbuH was the head which was to w’ear the croun,.. 

A foot-ball made by a profane di agooii." * ^ 

In Dundee's Lettei’s, Captain Inglish, or Inglis, is r^catcdly mentioned as 
commanding a troop of horse. (S.) v 

* Quietly. 
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of circuiiispec^i(9iL around, she stooped her face, and 
turned her head slowly aiound, in such a manner as to 
ensure tb^at t^ere was not the slightest sound stirring in 
the neighbourhood, and then continued — “1*11 tell ye. 
Ye^ken how he has laboured to raise up again the Cove- 
naiit, bumei^, broken^ and buried in the hard hearts and 
selfish devices of this stubborn people. Now, when he 
went to Holland, far from the countenance and tharics 
of tlie great, and the comfortable fellowship of the godly, 
both' whilk he was in right to expect, the Prince of 
Orange wad show him no favour, and the ministers no 
godly communion. This was hard to bide for ane that 
had sufiered and done mickle — ower mickle, it may be — 
but why suld I be a judge ? He came back to me and to 
the ^Id place o* refuge that had often received him in 
his distresses, mair especially before the great day of 
victory at Drumclog, for I sail ne’er forget how he was 
bending hither of a* nights in the year on that evening 
aftei the play when young Milnwood wan the popinjay ; 
but I warned him off for that time.** 

“Wliait!** exclaimed Morton, “it was you that sat in 
your red-cloak by the high-road, and told him there was 
a lion in the path 1 ** 

“In the name of Heaven! wha are yel** said the old 
womatf, breaking off her narrative in astonishment. 
“But be yfe wha ye may,** she continued, resuming it 
with tranquillity, “ye can ken naething waur o* me 
than that ,1 hae been willing to save the life o* friend 
and foe.** " 

“I know no ill of you, Mrs Maclure, and I mean no 
ill by you — only wished to show you tliat I know so 
much of this person’s affairs, that I might be safely 
entrusted with the rest. Proceed if you ^ease, in your 
narrative.** 

“There is a strange command in your voice,** said the 
blind woman ; “ though its tones are sweet. I have little 
mair to say. The Stuarts hae been dethroned, and 
William and Mary reign in ttieir stead, — ^but nae mair 
word of the Covenant than if it were a dead letter. They 
iiae taen the indulged clergy, and an Erastian Qener^ 
v^^sembly of the ance pure and triumphant Eirk of 
Scotlimd, even into their very arms ana bosoms. Our 
fa^ifu’ champions o* the testimony agree e’en waur wi' 
this than wi* the open tyranny and apostacy of the per- 
secuting times ; for souls are hardened and deadened, and 
theteouths of fasting multitudes are crammed wi’ fizzen 
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less^ bran instead of the sweet word*in> season; and 
mony a fiungry, starving creature, when he sits down on 
a Sunday forenoon to get something thaLmiglit warm 
liim to the great work, lias a dry clatter o* morality driven 
about his lugs,*-* and ” • j*. 

“ In short,” said Morton, desirous to stop Wliscussion 
whicJi the good old woman, as enthusiastically attached 
tofher religious profession as to tlie duties ot humanity, 
might probably have indulged longer— “In shoTt, you« 
are not disposed to acquiesce in tliis new government, 
and lUirley is ot the same opinion ? ” 

“Many of our brethren, sir, are of lielief we fought 
for the Covenant, and fasted, and prayed, and suffered 
for that grand national league, and now we. are like 
neither^ to see nor hear tell of that which we suffered^ and 
fought, and fasted, and prayed for. And ance it was 
thought something might be made by bringing back the 
auld family on a new bargain and a new bottom, as 
after a,' wlien King James went awa, I understand* the 
great quarrel of the English against him was in behalf of 
seven unhallowed prelates ; and sac, though ae part of 
our people were free to join wi' the present model, and 
levied an armed regiment under tlie Yerl of Angus ; 
yet our honest friend, and otliers that stude' ijyc) for 
purity of doctrine ana freedom of conscience, were > de- 
termined to hear the breath o’ the Jacobites before they 
took part again them, fearing to fa' to the ground like a 
wall built with unslaked mortar, or from sitting between 
twa stools.” 

“They chose an odd quarter,” said Morton, “from 
which to expect freedom of conscience and purity of 
doctrine.” 

“ O, Jdear sir ! ” said the landlady, “ the natural day- 
spring rises in the east, but the spiritual day-spring 
may rise in the north, for what we blinded mortaC 
ken.” 

“And Burley went to the north to seek it?” replied 
the guest. 

“ Truly, ay sir ; and he saw Claver’se himsell, that they, 
ca’ Dundee now.’’ ' ‘ 

“What ! ” exclaimed Morton, in amazement ; “I would^ 
have sworn that meeting would have been the last of one 
of their lives.” . o 

“ Na, na, sir ; — in troubled times, as 1 understand,” 
said Mrs Ml^aclure, “there’s sudden changes — Montgom^y, 

» Insipid. * liars. 
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and Fergiteon, and mony ane mair that were King 
James’s greatest* faes, are on his side now. Claver’se 
^ake our friend fair, and sent him to consult with Lord 
Evandaleb But then there was a break-off, for Lord 
Evandate wadna look at, hear, or speak wi’ him ; and 
n'o^ he’s ancc Vud and aye waur,^ and roars for revenge 
again Lord Evandale, and will hear nought of onything 
but burn and slay — and O, thae starts o’ passion ! — 
they imsettle his mind, and gie the enemy sair afl- 
• vantages.” 

“ The enemy 1 ” said Morton — “ What enemy? ” 

“What enemy?” Are ye acquainted familiarly wi’ 
John Balfour o’ Bui'ley, and dinna ken that he has had 
sair and frequent combats to sustain against the Evil 
One ? Did ye ever see him alone but the Bible' was in 
his hand, and the drawn sword on his knee ? did ye never 
sleep in the same room wi’ him, and hear him strive in 
his dreams with the delusions of Satan ? O, ye ken little 
o’ him, if ye have seen him only in fair daylight, for nae 
man can put the face upon his doleful visits and strifes 
that he can do. 1 hae seen him, after sic a strife of 
agony, tremble, that an infant might hae held him, while 
the hair on his brow was drapping as fast as ever my puir 
thatched roof did in a heavy rain?’ 

As she*spoke, Morton began to recollect the appearance 
of Btorley durii% his sleep in the hay-loft at Milnwood, 
the report of Cuddie, that his senses had become im- 
paired, and some whispers current among the Cameroni- 
ans, who. boasted frequently of Burley’s soul-exercises, 
and his strifes with the foul fiend ; which several circum- 
stances led him to conclude that this man himself was a 
victim to those delusions, though his mind, naturally 
acute and forcible, not only disguised his superstition 
from those in whose opinion it might have discredited 
his judgment, but by exerting such a force as is said to 
be proper to those afflicted with epilepsy, could postpone 
V the fits which it occasioned until he was either freed from 
superintendence, or surrounded by such as held him 
-more highly on account of these visitations. It was 
natural to suppose, and could easily be inferred from the 
"^ narrative of Mrs Maclure, that disappointed ambition, 
t^iecked hopes, and the downfall of the party which he 
had served with such desperate fidelity, were likely to 
aggravate enthusiasm into temporary insanity. It was, 

> Ance wud and ayo wani^a plirase ^plied to a pei*son who In a passion gets 
more^nd more fnrlous. 
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indeed, no uncommon circumstance in those singular 
times, that men like Sir Harry Vane, H&i'fison, Overton, 
and others, themselves slaves to the wildest and most 
enthusiastic dreams, could, when mingling with the 
world, conduct themselves not only with good Sense in 
difficulties, and courage in dangers, but 'with the nq^Bt- 
acute sagacity and determined valour. ThG«n»ibsequent 
part of Mrs Maclure's information confirmed Morton in 
thtse impressions. ^ • 

“In the grey of the morning*' she said, “my little# 
Peggy sail show ye the gate to him before the sodgers 
are up. But ye maun let his hour of danger, as he ca*s* 
it, be ower, afore ye venture on him in his place of refuge. 
Peggy will tell ye when to venture in. She kens his ways 
weeT, for whiles she carries him some little helps that he 
canna do without to sustain life.** * ' 

“And in what retreat, then,” said Morton, “has this 
unfortunate person found refuge ? ** 

“ An awsome place,” answered the blind woman, “ as 
ever living creature took refuge in. They ca* it the Black 
Linn of Linklater ; — it*s a doleful place, but he loves it 
abune a* others, because he has sae often been in safe 
hiding there ; and it*s my belief he prefers it to a tapes- 
tried chamber and a down bed. But yell see*t. 
seen it mysell mony a day syne. I was a daff l^empie 
lassie then, and little thought what was tdkjome o*t. — ^Iv ad 
ye choose onything, sir, ere ye betake yoursell to your 
rest, for ye maun stir wi’ the first dawn c* the grey 
light?” 

“Nothing more, my good mother,” said M6rton ; and 
they parted for the evening. 

Morton recommended himself to Heaven, threw him.* 
self on the bed, heard, between sleeping and wakiifg, 
the trampling of the dragoon horses at the riders* return 
from their patrol, and then slept soundly after such paLn^ . 
ful agitation. 


CHAPTER XLin. 

The darksome cave tliey enter, where they found 
The accursed mao, low sitting on the ground, 

Musing full sadly in his sullen mind. . . 

Spesobb.' 

As the morning began to appear on the* mountaiiiu^ a 
gentle knock was heard at the door of the humble ajM^ 
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ment in which Morton slept, and a girlish treble voice 
asked him froin without, “If he wad please gang to the 
Linn or the folk raise V\ 

He arose upon the invitation, and,, dressing himself 
hastily, went forth and joined his little guide. The 
moic^itain maidf tripi^ed lightly before him, tlirough the 
grey haze, o . or hill and moor. It was a wild and varied 
walk, unmarked by any regular or distinguishable track, 
and keeping, upon the whole, the direction of the ascent 
<of the brook, though without tracing its windings. The 
landscape, as they advanced, became waster and more 
wild, until nothing but heath and rock encumbered the 
side of the valley. 

“Is the place still distant?” said Morton. 

. “Nearly a mile off,” answered the girl. “WeTl be 
there belive.” 

“And do you often go this wild journey, my little 
maid?” 

“When grannie sends me wi’ milk and meal to the 
Linrf,” answered the child. 

“And arc you not afraid to travel so wild a road 
alone?” 

“ Hout na, sir,” replied the guide ; “ nae li\dng creature 
would touch sic a bit thing as I am, and grannie says we 
need ppver fear onything else when we are doing a gude 
tumi” ^ 

“ Strong in innocence as in triple mail ! ” said Morton 
to himself, ^nd followed her steps in silence. 

They soon came to a decayed thicket, where brambles 
and thorns^supplied the room of the oak and birches of 
which it had once consisted. Here the guide turned 
short off the open heath, and, by a sheep-track, con- 
ducted Morton .to the brook. A hoarse and sullen roar 
had in part prepared him for the scene which presented 
.itself, yet it was not to be viewed without surprise, and 
even terror. Wlien he emerged from the devious path 
‘ which conducted him throii^h the thicket, he found him • 
: self placed on a ledge of nat rock, projecting over one 
r-side of a chasm not less than a hundred feet deep, where 
^he dark mountain-stream made a decided and rapid 
? shoot over the precipic^ and was swallowed up by a 
d^p, black, yawning ffuli. . The eye in vain strove to see 
the bottom’ of the fall ; it could catch but one sheet of 
foajaing uproar and sheer descent, until the view was 
obatructed by the proiecting crags which enclosed the 
bot^m of the' waterfall, and hid from sight the dark 
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pool which received its tortured waters. Bar beneath, 
at the distance of perhaps a quarter bf^a mile, the eye 
caught the winding of the stream as it emerged into a 
more open course. But, for that distance^ they were lost 
to sight as much as if a cavern liad been ardhed over 
them ; and indeed the steep and projficting ledg^ of 
rock through whicli they wound their wajMU darsmess, 
were very nearly closing and over-roofing their course. ^ 

C While Morton gazed at this scene of tumul^ which 
seemed, by the surrounding thickets and the clfflcts int« 
which i.he water descended, to seek to hide itself from 
every eye, his little attendant, as she stood beside him 
on the platform of rock which commanded the best view 
of the tall, pulled him by the sleeve, and said, in a tone 
which he could not hear without stooping his ear near 
the speaker^ “ Hear till him ! Eh ! hear tit) him ! ”• 

Morton listened more attentively, and out of the very 
abyss into which the brook fell, and amidst the tumul- 
tuary sounds of the cataract, thought he could distii^uish 
shouts, screams, and even articulate words, as if the 
tortured demon of tlie stream had been mingling his 
complaint with tlie roar of his broken waters. 

“ This is the way,” said the little girl : “ follow me, 
gin ye please, sir, but tak tent to your feet and, with 
the daring agility which custom had renderecTe^sy, she 
vanished from the platform on which ske stood, aiid, by 
notches and slight projections in the rock, scrambled 
down its face into the chasm which it overhuap. Steady, 
bold, and active, Morton hesitated not to lollow her; 
but the necessary attention to secure his hold-and fobting 
in a descent wliere both foot and hand were needful for 
security, prevented him from looking around him, till, 
liaving descended nigh twenty feet, and being sixty or 
seventy feet above the pool which received the fall, his 
guide made a pause, and he again found himself by her 
side in a situation that appeared equally romantic and 
precarious. They were nearly opposite to the waterfall, 
and in point of level situated at about one quarter’s 
depth from the point of the cliff over which it thundered, 
and three-fourths of the lieight above the dark, deep, 
and restless pool which received its fall. Both tfces^ 
tremendous points,— the first shoot, namely, of 
unbroken stream, and the deep and sombre abyss :mto 
which it was emptied, — ^were full before as we\i as 
the whole continuous stream of billowy froth, which, 
dashing from the one, was eddying and boiling iUj^the 
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other. They vrepe so n^ir this grand phenomenon that 
they were covered with its spray, and well-nigh deafened 
by the in^ess£|jpt roar. But crossing in the very front of 
the fall?’ and at scarce three yards’ distance from the 
cataract, an okl oak-tree, flung across the chasm in a. 
manner th{i> seemed acciaeiital, formed a bridge of fear- 
fully narrow dimensions and uncerbxin footing. The 
upper end, of the tree rested on the platform on w^hi^h 
^they subodT— the lower or uprooted extremity extended 
behind a projection on the oi^posite side, and was secured, 
Morton’s eye could not discover where. From behind 
the same projection glininiered a strong red light, which, 
glancing in the waves of the fallen water, and tinging 
them partially with crimson, had a strange iireternatural 
and sinister oflect wlien contrasted with the beams of the 
rising sun, which glanced on the first broken waves of 
the fall, though even its meridian splendour could not 
gain the third of its full depth. When he had looked 
around him for a moment, the girl again pulled his sleeve, 
and pointing to the oak and the projecting point beyond 
it (for hearing speech was now out of the question), 
indicated that there lay his farther passage. 

Morton gazed at her with surprise ; tor although he 
well kne-w that the persecuted Presbyterians had in the 
precoefing reign# sought refuge among dells and tliickets, 
caves and. cataracts — in spots the most extraordinary 
and secluded — although he had heard of the champions 
of tlie Covenant, who had long abidden beside Dob’s 
Linn on tto wild heights of Pounoodie, and others who 
had been concealed in the yet more terrific cavern called 
preehope Linn, in the parish of Closebum,^^ — yet his 
imagination had never exactly figured out the horrors of 
atiph a residence, and he was surprised how the strange 
>^d romantic scene which he now saw had remained 
rCOHcealed from .liim, while a curious investigator of such 
natural phenomena. But he readily conceived, that, 
lying in a remote' and wild district, and being destinea 
as a place of concealment to the persecuted preachers 
and professors of non-conformity, the secret of its exist- 
' -to^e was carefully preserved by the few shepherds to 
• it might be known* 

; AS;; breaking from these meditations, he began to con- 
si<^ how he, should traverse the doubtful and terrific 
bridge^ which, skirted by the cascade, and rendered wet 
and slippery by its constant drizzle, traversed the chasm 

^ * See Note 17. The Retreats of the Corenanters. 

5—26 
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above sixty feet from the bottom of tlierf^Il, Ins guide, as 
if to give him courage, tript over and back without the 
least hesitation. Envying for a moment ^he Uttle bare 
feet which caught a safer hold of the rugged side of the 
oak than he could pretend to with his heavy boots, 
Morton nevertheless resolved to attempt ^he passaj^, 
and, fixing his eye firm on a stationary object on the 
o^er side, without allowing his head to become giddy, 
or his attention to be distracted by the flash, th# foam,^ 
and the roar of the waters around him, he strode ste^ily 
and safely along the uncertaiit bridge, and reached the 
mouth of a small cavern on the farther side of the torrent. 
Here he paused; for a light, proceeding from a fire of 
red-hot charcoal, permitted him to see the interior of the 
cave, and enabled him to contemplate the appearance of 
its inhabitant, by whom he himself could not be so 
readily distinguished, being concealed by the shadow of 
the rock. What he observed would by no means have 
encouraged a less d(itermined man to proceed with the 
task which he had undertaken. 

Burley, only altered from what he had been formerly 
by tlie addition of a grisly beard, stood in the midst of 
the cave, with his clasped Bible in one hand, and his 
drawn sword in the other. His figure, dimly rmdied by 
the light of tlie red charcoal, seemed tlmt of a ffhnd in 
the lurid atmosphere of Panaemonium, and his gestures 
and words, as far as they could be heard, seeij^ed equally 
violent and irregular. All alone, and in a place of almost 
unapproachable seclusion, his demeanour was that of a 
man who strives for life and death with a mortal enemy. 
“ Ha ! ha ! — ^there — ^there ! ” he exclaimed, accompanying 
each word with a thrust, urged with his whole force 
against the impassable and empty air- “Did I not teU 
thee so? — I have resisted, and thou fleest from- me! — 
Coward as thou art — come in all thy terrors — come with 
mine own evil deeds, which render thee most terrible of 
all — there is enough betwixt the boards of this book to 
rescue me !— What mutterest thou of grey hairs ?— It was 
well done to slay him— the more ripe the com, the readier 
for the sickle. — Art gone ? art gone ?— I have ever kue>^ 
thee but a coward— ha ! ha! ha!” ' 

With these wild exclamations he sunk the poi^t-W nie 
sword, and remained standing still in the shme posture, 
like a maniac whose fit is over. ^ ^ 

“The dangerous time is by now,” said the little girl, 
who had followed ; “ it seldom lasts beyond tlje time^at 
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the sun’s ower tfie hill ; ye may gang in and speak wi’ 
liim now. Ill wait for you at the other side of the linn ; 
he canna Jhidejito see twa folk at ance 

Slowly and cautiously, and keeping constantly upon 
higf guar^ Mofton presented himself to the view of his 
cda associate in command. 

“What! comest thou again when thine hour isovef?” 
was his first exclamation ; and flourishing his swc^ 
BLloft, iiis, countenance assumed an expression in which 
ghastly terror seemed mingled with the rage of a 
demoniac. 

“ T am come, Mr Balfour,” said Morton, in a steady and 
composed tone, “to renew an acquaintance which has 
been broken off since the fight of Bothwell Bridge.” 

A^soon as Burley became aware that Morton was 
before him in person — an idea which he caught with 
marvellous celerity — he at once exerted that mastership 
over his heated and enthusiastic imagination, the power 
of enforcing which was a most striking part of his extra- 
ordinary character. He sank Jiis sword-point at once, 
and as he stole it composedly into the scabbard, he 
muttered something of tlie damp and cold which sent an 
old soldier to his fencing exercise, to prevent his blood 
from chilling. This done, he proceeded in the cold 
dete^’iflined manner whicli was peculiar to his ordinary 
discourse. 

“Thou hast tarried Tong, Henry Morton, and hast not 
come to the vintage before the twelftli hour has struck. 
Art thou yet willing to take the right hand of fellowship, 
and be one with those who look not to thrones or dynas- 
ties, but to the rule of Scripture, for their directions'? ” 

“I am surprised,” said Morton, evading the direct 
answer to his question, “that you should have known 
me a^r so many years.” 

“ The- features of tliose who ought to act with me are 
engraved on my heai-t,” answered Burley ; “ and few but 
Silas Morton’s son durst have followed me into this my 
cattle of retreat. Seest thou tliat drawbridge of nature’s 
egivn construction?” he added, pointing to the prostrate 
^k-tree — “one spurn of my* toot, and it is overwhelmed 
abyss below, bidding foeman on the farther side 
stand' iSt defiance, and leaving enemies on this, at the 
mmoy of one who never yet met his equal in single fight.” 

^Of sucli defences,” said Morton, “I should have 
thought you would now have had little need.” 

‘^ttleaieed?”said Burley impatiently— “What little 
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need, when incarnate fiends are combined j^gainst me on 
earth, and Sathan himself — But it matters not,” added 
he, checking himself — “ enough that I lik^ place of 
refuge — my cave of Adullam, and would not change its 
rude ribs of limestone rock for the fair ohambers of the 
castle of the Earls of Torwood, witli their broad bouflds 
and barony. Thou, unless the foolish fever-fit be over, 
m#yst think differently.” 

“ It was of those very possessions T came to speafc,” said , 
Moi ion ; “and 1 doubt not to find Mr Balfour 'the same 
rational and reflecting person which I knew him to be 
in times when zeal disunited brethren.” 

“Ay?” said Burley— “indeed?— Is such truly your 
hope ? — wilt thou express it more plainly ?” 

“In a word, then,” said Morton, “you have exereised, 
by means at which I can guess, a secret but most pre- 

i 'udicial mtiuonce over the fortunes of Lady Margaret 
iellenden and her grand-daughter, and in favour oi^that 
base, oppressive apostjxte, Basil Olifant, whom the law. 
deceived by thy operations, has placed in possession oi 
tljeir lawful property.” 

“ Sayest thou ? ” said Balfour. 

“ I do say so,” replied Morton ; “ and face to face you 
will not deny what you have vouched by yotfr hand- 
writing.” • * 

“And suppose I deny it not?” said Balfour, — ‘^and 
suppose that thy eloquence were found equal persuade 
me to retrace the steps I have taken oj ) matured resolve, 
what will be thy meed ? Dost thou still hope to possess 
the fair-haired girl, with her wide and rich inheritance?” 

“ I have no such hope,” answered Morton calmly. 

“And for whom, then, hast thou ventured to do this 
great thing, to seek to rend the prey from the valiant, to 
bring forth food from the den of the lion, and to extract 
sweetness from tlie mavr of the deyourer ?— For whose 
sake hast thou undertaken to read tiiis riddle, more hard 
than Samson’s ? ” 

“For Lord Evandale’s and that of his bride,” replied 
Morton, firmly. “Think better of mankind, Mr Balfour,, 
and believe there are some who are willing to sacrifi<^» 
their happiness to that of others.” * 

“Then, as my soul liveth,” replied Balfour, “thqit 
to wear beard, and back a horse, and draw a sword, 
^mest and most gall-less puppet that ever sustained 
injury unavenged. What! thou wouldst help tliat ac- 
cursed Evandale to the arms of the woman that tSlkou 
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lovest ? — Chou^w^uldst endow them with wealtli and with 
heritages, and thou think’st that there lives another man, 
offended even more deeply than thou, yet equally cold- 
livered tod Inean-spirited, crawling upon the face of the 
earth, and h^t dared to suppose that one other to be 
Jchn Balfour?” 

“ For my own feelings,” said Morton, composedlv, I 
am answerable to none but Heaven — To you, Mr Bal^ur, 
I should suppose it of little consequence whether !]^sii 
Olifant or Lord Evan dale possess these estates.” 

“Thou art deceived,” said Burley. “Both are indeed 
in outer darkness, and strangers to the lights as he whose 
eyes have never been open to the day ; — but this Basil 
Olifant is a Nabal~a Demas — a base churl, whose wealth 
ancL power are at the disposal of him who can threaten 
to deprive him of them. He became a professor because 
he was deprived of these lands of Tillietudlem — he turned 
a ^ obtain possession of them — he called himself 

an Erastian, that he might not again lose them, and he 
will become what I list while I have in my power the 
document that may deprive him of them. These lands 
are a bit between his jaws and a hook in his nostrils, and 
the rein and the line are in my hands to guide them as I 
think u^eet ; and his they shall tlierefore be, unless I had 
assurance of bestowing them on a sure and sincere friend. 
Bui Lord Evandale is a malignant, of heart like flint, and 
brow like adamant ; the goods of the world fall on him 
like leaves on the frost-bound earth, and unmoved he 
will see them whirled off by the first wind. The heathen 
virtues of such as he are more dangerous to us than the 
sordid cupidity of those who, governed by their interest, 
must follow where it leads, and who, therefore, tliemselves 
the slaves of avarice, may be compelled to work in tlie 
vm^ard, were it but to earn the wages of sin.” 

“This might have been all well some years since,” 
replied Morton ; “ and I could understand your ar^- 
ment, although I could never acquiesce in its justice. 
But at this crisis it seems useless to you to persevere in 
keeping up an influence which can no longer be directed 
^^to an useful puipose. The land has peace, liberty, and 
^raedom of conscience — and what would you more ?” 

‘ ?^More ! ” exclaimed Burley, again unsheathing his 
swbrd, with a vivacity which nearly made Morton start, 
“ftook at the notches upon that weapon ; they are three 
in number, are they not ? ” 

It seems so,” answered Morton ; “ but what of that ? ” 
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The fragment of steel that parted from Jthis* first gap, 
rested on t&e skull of the perjured traitor who first intro- 
duced Episcopacy into Scotland ; — this second notch was 
made in the rib-bone of an impious yillaift, thfh«boldest 
and best soldier that upheld the prelatic cause at Drum' 
clog ; this third was broken on the steel Imad-piece** of 
the captain who defended the Chapel of Holyrood when 
the people rose at the Revolution — I cleft him to the 
telfch through steel and bone. It has done greatPdeeds 
this little weapon, and each of these blows was* a deliver- 
ance to ^he church. This sword," he said, again sheathing 
it, “has yet more to do— to weed .out tliis base and 
pestilential hei‘esy of Erastianism — to vindicate the true 
liberty of the Kirk in her purity — to restore the Covenant 
in its glory, — then let it moulder and rust beside* the 
bones oil its master.”^ 

“You have neither men nor means. Mr Balfour, to 
disturb the Government as now settled," argued Morton ; 

“ the people are in general satisfied, excepting only the 
gentlemen of the Jacobite interest ; and surely you would 
not join with those who would only use you for their own 
purposes ? ” 

“It is they," answered Burley, “ that should serve ours. 

Ti went to the camp of the malignant Claver’se, as the 
future King of Isra^ sought the land of tine Philisrines ; 

I arranged with him a rising, and, but for the villain 
Evandale, the Erastians ere now had been driven from 
the west— I could slay him,” he added with a v^indictive 
scowl, “ were he grasping the horns of the altar ! ” He 
then proceeded in a calmer tone : “ If thou, son of mine 
ancient comrade, wert suitor for thyself to ,this E^th 
Bellenden, and were willing to put thy hand to the great 
work with zeal equal to thy courage, think not I would 
prefer the friendship of Basil Olifant to thine: thou 
shouldest then have the means that this document” (he pro- 
duced a parchment) “afford^ to place her in possession of 
the lands of her fathers. This have I longed to say to 

nvnAM T ...... XV. .. ^ _ J X! ... 1 - X - ^ . J. . ^ Y 

1 firmly — ■ i wui not aissemble with 
Mr Balfour, even to gam a good end; I came in hop^BileF ' 
persuade you to do a deed of justice to others, not to'|^^ 
any sdfish end of my own. I have failed— I grieve for 
your sake, more than for the loss which othhrs will sus- 
tain by your injustice.” ■ • 

* Note 18 . Predictions of the Covenanters. 
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“You proffer, then?” said Burley^ with 

kindlj p g eyes. 

“I do,” said Morton. “Would you be really, as you 
are deBi]t>us ^x> be .thought, a man of honour and con- 
science, you would, regardless of all other considerations, 
restore that parchment to Lord Evandale, to be used for 
the advantage of the lawful heir.” 

“ Sooner shall it perish ! ” said Balfour ; and castmg 
^ the de vd into the heap of red charcoal beside him, pres^ 
* it down with the heel of his boot. 

While it smoked, shrivelled, and crackled in the flames, 
Morton sprung forward to snatch it, and Burley catching 
hold of him, a struggle ensued. Both were strong men. 
but although .Morton was much the more active ana 
younger of the two, yet Balfour was the most powerful, 
and efiectually prevented him from rescuing the deed 
until it was fairly reduced to a cinder. They then 
<}uitted hold of each other, and the enthusiast, rendered 
hercer by the contest, glared on Morton with an eye 
expressive of frantic revenge. 

“ Thou hast my secret,” he exclaimed ; “ thou must be 
mine, or die I ” 

“I contemn your threats,” said Morton : “I pity you, 
and leave you.” 

But; as he i^med to retire, Burley stept before him. 
pushed the oak -trunk from its resting-place, and as it fell 
thundering and crashing into the abyss beneath, drew his 
sword, and cried out, with a voice that rivalled the roar 
of the cataract and the thunder of the falling oak, — 
“Now thou art at bay! — fight — yield, or die!” and 
standing in the mouth of the cavern, he flourished his 
naked sword. 

“I will not fight with the man that preserved my 
father’s life,” said Morton ; — “ I have not yet learned to 
say the words, I yield ; and my life I will rescue as I 
best can.” 

So speaking, and ere Balfour was aware of his purpose, 
he sprung past him, and exerting that youthful agility ot 
which he possessed an uncommon share, leapra clear 
^/^ross the fearful chasm which divided the mouth of the 
' cH^:from the projecting rock on ^e opposite side, and 
sfp^.trhere safe and free from his incensed enemy. Ho 
immediately ascended the ravine, and, as he turnra, saw 
^rley .stand for an instant aghast with astonishment, 
and thenj with'the frenzy of disappointed rage, rush into 
th# interior of his cavern. 
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It was not difficult for him to perceiv^ tliat this un- 
happy man's mind had been so long agitated by desperate 
schemes and sudden disappointments, that^it had lost its 
equipoise, and that there was now in his conduct^a shade 
of lunacy, not the less striking, from the vigour and craft 
with wliich he pursued his wild designs, l^iorton sijon 
joined his guide, who had been terrified by the fall of the 
oak. This he represented as accidental ; and she assured - 
hffii in return, that the inhabitant of the cave wofld^ ex- , 
perience no inconvenience from it, being always provided 
with ijviterials to construct another bridge. 

The adventures of the morning were- not yet ended. 
As they approached the hut, the little girl made an 
exclamation of surprise at seeing her grandmother 
groping her way towards them, at a greater distance 
from her liome than she could have been suj>posed capable 
of travelling. 

“O, sir, sir!” said the old woman, when she heard 
them approach, “gin e'er ye loved Lord Evandale, help 
now, or never! — God be praised that left my hearing 
when he took my poor eye-sight ! — Come this way — 
this wav ; and O ! tread lightly. — Peggy, hinny, gang 
saddle the gentleman's horse, and lead him cannily ^ ahint 
the thorny shaw,^ and bide him there.” i 

She conducted him to a small window, ^ihrough f^^^ich, 
himself unobserved, he could see two dragoons seated 
at their morning draught of ale, and conversing earnestly 
together. 

“The more I think of it,” said the one, ^‘the loss I 
like it. Inglis. Evandale was a good officer, and the 
soldiers friend j and though we were punished for the 

mutiny at Tillietudlem, yet, by ^ Frank, you must 

own we deserved it,” 

“P n seize me, if I forgive liim for it, though!” 

replied the other ; “ and I think I can sit in his skirts now.” 

^‘Why, man, you should forget and forgive — Better 
take the start with him along with the rest, and join 
the ranting Highlanders. We have all eat King James’s 
bread.” 

“Thou art an ass. The start, as you call it, will- 
never happen ; the day’s put off. Halliday’s seen 
ghost, or Miss Bellenden’s fallen sick of the pip, or 
some blasted nonsense or another ; the thing will newr 
keep two days longer, and the first bird that sings out 
will get the reward/’ 

» Quietly. 2 Wooa. 
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“That's* answered his comrade; “and will 

this fellow — this Basil Olifant, pay handsomely ? ” 

“Like a prince, man,” said Inglis. “Evandale is the 
man ois. leartli whom he hates worst ; and he fears liim, 
besides, abouUsome law business^ and were he once rubbed 
oidt of the way, all, he thinks, will be his own.” 

“ But shall we have warrants and force enough ? ” said 
the other fellow. “Few people here will stir against 
mv lojrd, and we may find him with some of our <^n 
fellows at his back.” 

“ Thou'rt a cowardly fool, Dick,” returned Inglis ; 
“he is livii^ quietly down at Fairy-Knowe to avoid 
suspicion. Olifant is a magistrate, and will have some 
of liis own people . tliat he can trust along witii him. 
There are us two, and the Laird says he can get a 
desperate figliting wliig fellow called Quintin Mackell, 
that has an old grudge at Evandale.” 

“Well, well, you are my officer, you know,” said the 
prr^ate, with true military conscience, “ and if anything 
IS wrong ” 

“ril take the blame,” sjiid Inglis, “ Come, another pot 
of ale, and let us to Tillietudlem. — Here, blind Bess ! why, 
where the devil has the old hag crept to ? ” 

“ Delay them as long as you can,” whispered Morton, 
as ho thrust Jiis purse into the hostess's hand ; “ all 
depends on gaming time.” 

Then, walfang swiftly to the place where the girl held 
his horse ready, “ To Fairy-Knowe ? — no ; alone I could 
not protect them. — I must instantly to Glasgow. Wit- 
tenbold, the commandant there, will readily give me the 
support of a troop, and procure me the countenance of 
the civil power. I must drop a caution as I pass. — 
Come, Moorkopf,” he said, addressing his horse as he 
mounted him — “this day must try your breath and 
speed.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Yet could he not his closing eyes withdraw, 

Though less and less of Emily lie saw; 

So, speechless for a little space ho lay, 

Then grasp’d the hand he held, and sigh’d his soul away. 

Palamon and Arciie, 

The indisposition of Edith confined her to bed during 
tlie eventful day on wliich she had received such an 
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unexpected shock from the sudden appairitjjon of Morton. 
Next mominR, however, she was reported to be so much 
better, that JLord Evandale resumed his purpose of 
leaving Fairy>Knowe. At a late hour in the forenoon, 
Lady Emily entered the apartment of Edith with a 
peculiar gravity of manner. Having received and p^d 
the compliments of the day, she observed it would be a 
sad one for her, though it would relieve Miss Bellenden 
of %n incumbrance — ‘‘My brother leaves us to-dayj Miss 
Bellenden.” . , ^ 

“ LeiJ \ es us ! ” exclaimed Edith in sui’prise ; “ for his 
own house, I trust ? ” 

“I have reason to think he meditates a more distant 
journey,” answered Lady Emily ; “lie has little to detain 
him in this country.” • 

“ Good Heaven ! ” exclaimed Edith, “ why was I born 
to become the wreck of all that is manly and noble? 
What can be done to stop him from running headlong on 
ruin ? I will come down instantly — Say that I implore 
he will not depart until I speak with him.” 

“It will be in vain. Miss Bellenden ; but 1 will execute 
your commission ; ” and she left the room as formally 
as she had entered it, and informed her brother. Miss 
Bellenden was so much recovered as to propose«coming 
down stairs ere he went awa^. “ I supp^^e,^’ she 
pettishly, “the prospect of being speedily released m>m 
our company has wrought a cure on her .shattered 
nerves.” 

“ Sister,” said Lord Evandale, “ you are unjust, if not 
envious.” 

“Unjust 1 may be, Evandale, but I should not have 
dreaml^” glancing her eye at a mirror, “ of being thought 
envious without better cause. — But let us go to the 
old lady ; she is making a feast in the oHier room, 
which might have dined all your troop when you had 
one.” 

Lord Evandale accompanied her in silence to the 
parlour, for he knew it was in vain to contend with her 
prepossessions and offended pride. They found the table 
covered with refreshments, arranged under the carefujl' 
inspection of Lady Margaret. .. 

‘^Ye could hardW weel be said to breakfast' 
morning, my Lord Evandale, and ye maun e’en partake 
of a small collation before ye ride, such as this poor 
house, whose inmates are so much indebted to you, can 
provide in their present circumstances. B"or my ain prtrt, 
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1 like to s€« folk take some refection before they 

ride out upon their sports or their afiairs, and I said 
as much to his most sacred Majesty when he break- 
fasted TiHietudlem in the year of grace sixteen 
hundred and fifty-otxe; and his most sacred Majesty 
waS pleased to reply, drinking to my health at the same 
time in a flagon of Rhenish wine, ^Lady Margaret, ye 
speak like a Highland oracle/ Tiiese were his Majesty’s 
^very MTr^rds ; so that your lordship may judge whether I 
have not good authority to press young folk to pai'take 
of -their vivers.” 

It may be well sumosed that much of the good lady’s 
speech failed Lord Evandale’s ears, which were then 
employed in listening for the light step of Edith. His 
absence of mind on this occasion, however natural, 
cost him very dear. While Lady Margaret was playing 
the kind hostess, a part she delighted and exceilea in, 
she was interrupted by John Gudyill, who, in the natural 

g hrrjse tor announcing an inferior to the mistress of a 
tmily. said, “There was ane wanting to speak to her 
leddysnip.” 

“Ane r what ane ? Has lie nae name ? Ye speak as if 
I krat a shop, and was to come at everybody’s whistle.” 

“Tes,v*he nas a name,” answered John, “but your 
leddVbhip likes#ll to hear ’t.” 

• “What is i^you fool ? ” 

“It’s C^lf-Qibbie, my leddy,” said John, in a tone 
rather al^ve the pitch of decorous respect, on which he 
occasionally trespassed, conflding in his merit as an 
ancient servant of the family, and a faithful follower of 
their humble fortunes — “ It’s Calf-Gibbie, an your leddy- 
ship will ■ hae’t, that keeps Edie Henshaw’s kye down 
yonder at the Brigg-end — that’s him that was Guse- 
Gibbie at Tillietudlem,* and gaed to the wappinschaw, 
and that” 

“Hold your peace, John,” said the old lady, rising in 
dignity ; “you are very insolent to think I waa speak wi’ 
a person like that. Let him tell his business to you or 
Mrs Headrigg.” 

//He’ll no hear o’ that, my leddy ; he says, them that 
' him bade him gie the thing to your leddyship’s ain 
hand .direct, or to Lord Evandale’s, he wots na whilk. 
But, to say the truth, he’s far frae fresh, and he’s but an 
idiot an he "i^ere.” 

“Then turn him out,” said Lady Margaret, “and tell 
hifli to come back to-morrow when he is sober. I sup- 
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pose he comes to crave some benevoleijce, as an ancient 
lollower o’ the house.” 

“Like eneugh, my Icddy, for he’s a’ in rags, poor 
creature.” 

Gudyill made another attempt to get Qibbie’s com- 
mission, which was indeed of the last importance, bt^iiig 
a fcAv lines from Morton to Lord Evandale, acquainting 
him witli the danger inwhich he stood from the practices 
of Olifant, and exhorting him either to instant ffight, or 
else to come to Glasgow and surrender himself, where* 
he could assure him of protection. This billet, hastily 
written, he entrusted to Gibbie, whom he saw feeding 
his herd beside the bridge, and backed with a couple of 
dollars his desire that it might instantly be delivered 
into the hand to wliich it was addressed. • 

But it was decreed that Goose-Gibbie’s intermediation, 
whether as an emissary or as a man-at-arms, should be 
unfortunate to the family of Tillietudlem. He unluckily 
tamed so long at the ale-house, to prove if his employer’s 
coin was good, that^ when he appeared at Fairy-Knowe, 
the little sense which nature had given him was eflect- 
ually drowned in ale and brandy, and instead of asking 
for Lord Evandale, he demanded to speak with Lady 
Margaret whose name was more familiar to^his ear. 
Being refused admittance to her present, he staggered 
away with the letter undelivered, perversely faithful to 
Morton’s instructions in the only point in whidi it would 
have been well had he departed from them, 

A few minutes after lie was gone, Edith entered the 
apartment. Lord Evandale and she met with mutual 
embarrassment, which Lady Margaret, who only knew 
in general tliat their union had been postponed by her 
grand-daughter’s indisposition, set down to the bashful- 
ness of a bride and bridegroom, and, to place them at 
ease, began to talk to Lady Emily on indfifterent topics. 
At this moment Edith, with a countenance as pale as 
death, muttered, rather than whispered, to Lord Evan- 
dale, a request to speak with him. He offered his arm, 
and supported her into the small anteroom, which, as we 
have noticed before, opened from the parlour. He 
placed her in a chair, and, taking one himself, 
the opening of the conversation. ^ ' 

“I am distressed, my lord,” were the first words She 
was able to articulate, and those with difficulty I 
scarce know what I would say, nor how to speak it/’ 

“If I have any share in occasioning your uneasinens,” 
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said Lord^Evandalc, mildly, “you will soon, Edith, be 
released from 

“You are determined, then, my lord,” she replied, “to 
run this desperate course with desperate men, in spite of 
your own better rea^n — in spite of your friends’ en- 
treaties — in spite of the almost inevitable ruin which 
yawns before you ? ” 

“ Forgive me, Miss Bellenden ; even your solicitude on 
my acQpunt must not detain me when my honour .*?alis. 

•My horses stand ready saddled, my servants are pre- 
pared, the signal for rising will be given so soon as I 
reach Kilsyth — If it is my fate that calls me, I will not 
shun meeting it. It will be something,” he said, taking 
her hand, “to die deserving your compassion, since I 
cannpt gain your love.” 

“ Oh, my lord, remain ! ” said Edith, in a tone which 
went to his licart ; “ time may explain the strange cir- 
cumstance which has shocked me so much ; my agitated 
neryes may recover their tranquillity. Oh, do not rush 
on death and rui^i ! remain to be our prop and stay, and 
hope everything from time ! ” 

“It is too late, Edith,” answered Lord Evandale ; “and 
I were most ungenerous could I practise on the warmth 
and kindliness of your feelings towards me. I know you 
cannoi love me^ nervous distress, so strong as to conjure 
up the appeamnee of the dead or absentj indicates a 
predilection too powerful to give way to friendship and 
gratitude Hdone. But were it otherwise, the die is now 
cast.” 

As he spoke thus, Cuddie burst into the room, terror 
and haste in liis countenance. “ O, my lord, hide your- 
sell !-rthey hae beset the outlets o* the house,” was his 
first exclamation. 

“ They ? Who ? ” said Lord Evandale. 

“ A party of horse, headed by Basil Olifant,” answered 
Cuddie. 

“O hide yourself, my lord !” echoed Edith in an agony 
of terror. 

“I will not, by Heaven!” answered Lord Evandale. 
“What right has the villain to assail me, or stop my 
I will make my way, were he backed by a 
regiment! Tell Halliday and Hunter to get out the 
horses — And now, farewell, Edith ! ” He clasped her in 
hiS arms, and kissed her tenderly ; then bursting from 
his sister, who, with Lady Margaret, endeavoured to 
dqiain him, rushed out and mounted his horse 
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All was in confusion — the women shrmked «fiid hurried 
in consternation to the front windows of fhe house, from 
which they could see a small party of horsemen, of whom 
two only seemed soldiers. They were ^n Ijhe open 
ground before Cuddle's cottage, %t the Jjottom of the 
descent from the house, and showed caution in approsftih- 
ing it, as if uncertain of the strength within. 

^‘He may escape! he may escape!” said Edith; “O, 
w#uld he but take the by-road ! ” m 

But Lord Evandale, determined to face a danger whicli ® 
his high spirit undervalued, commanded his servants to 
follow him, and rode composedly down the avenue. Old 
Gudyill ran to arm himself, and Cuddie snatched down 
a gun which was kept for the protection of the house, 
and, although on foot, followed Lord Evandale. Il* was 
in vain his wife, who had hurried up on the alarm, hung 
by his skirts, threatening him with death by the sword 
or halter for meddling with other folk’s matters, 

“Haud your peace, ye b !” said Cuddie, ”^nd 

that's braid Scotch, or I wotna what is ; is it ither folk’s 
matters to see Lord Evandale murdered before my face ? 
and down the avenue he marched. But considering on 
the way that he composed the whole infantry, as John 
Gudyill had not appeared, he took his vantage ground 
behind the hedge, liammered his flint, c(^ked his piece, 
and taking a long aim at Laird Basil, as lie was called, 
stood prompt for action. 

As soon as Lord Evandale appeared, Oliphant’s party 
^read tliemselves a little, as if preparing to enclose Mm, 
Their leader stood fast, suimorted oy three men, two of 
whom were dragoons, the third in dress and appearance 
a countryman, all armed. But the strong, figure, stem 
features^ and resolved manner of the third attendant, 
made him seem the most formidable of the narty ; ana 
whoever had before seen him, could have no difficulty in 
recc^nising Balfour of Burley. 

“ Follow me.” said Lord Evandale to his servants, “ and 
if we are forcibly opposed, do as 1 do.” He advanced at 
a hand gallop towards Olifant, and was in the act of 
demanding why he liad thus beset the road, when Olii^t , 
called out, Shoot the traitor ! and the whole four .fijwSS ^ 
tlieir carabines upon the unfortunate noblemans v > fid 
reeled in the saddle, advanced his hand to therrhot^lW, 
and drew a pistol, but, unable to discharge iL fell fr^ 
his horse mortally wounded. His servants haa presented 
their carabines. Hunter fired at random ; but Halliday, 
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who was ^ intrepid fellow, took aim at Inglis, and shot 
him dead on ttie spot. At tlie same instant, a shot, from 
behind the hedge, still more effectually avenged Lord 
Evandaic^ foi* the ball took place in the very midst of 
Basil Ohfant^s forehgad, and stretched him lifeless on 
tho ground. His followers, astonished at the execution 
done in so short a time, seemed rather disposed to stand 
inactive, when Burley, whose blood was up with the 
conteii^ t'xclaimed, “ Down with the Midianites I ” axid 
’ attacked Halliday sword in hand. At this instant the 
clatter of horses^ hoofs was heard, and a party of horse, 
rapidly advancing on the road from Glasgow, appeared 
on the fatal field. They were foreign dragoons, led by 
the Dutch commandant Wittenbold, accompanied by 
Morton and a civil magistrate. 

A hasty call to surrendei*, in the name of God and 
King William, was obeyed by all expept Burley, who 
turned his horse and attempted to escape. Several 
soldiers pursued him by command of their officer, but. 
being well mounted, only the two headmost seemed 
likely to gain on him. He turned deliberately twice, 
and discharging first one of his pistols, and then the 
other, rid himself of the one pursuer by mortally wound- 
ing him« and of the other by shooting his horse, and then 
continued his^ight to Bothwell Bridge, where, for his 
misfortune, he round the gates shut and guarded. Turn- 
ing from thence, he made for a place where the river 
seemed ^lassable, and plunged into tlie stream, — the 
bullets from the pistols and carabines of his pursuers 
whizzing around him. Two balls took efiect when he 
was. past , the middle of the^ stream^ and he fek himself 
dangerously wounded. He reined his horse round in the 
midst of the river, and returned towards the bank he had 
left, waving his hand, as if with the purpose of intimat- 
ing that he surrendered. The troopers ceased firing at 
him accordingly, and. awaited his return, two of them 
ridii^ a little way into the river to seize and disarm him. 
But it presently appeared that his purpose was revenge, 
not safety. As he approached the two soldiers, he col- 
. lecLi^d his remaining strength, and discharged a blow on 
^^tliij^ibead of one which tumbled him from his horse. The 
bthe'r- dragoon, a strong muscular man, had in the mean- 
while laid hands on Trim. Burley, in requital, grasped 
hft throat as a dying tiger seizes his prey, and both, losing 
saddle in the struggle, came headlong into the river, 
ai^l were swept down the stream. Their course might be 
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traced by the blood which bubbled up to iilie surface. 
They were twice seen to rise, the DutcnAan striving to 
swim, and Hurley clinging to him in a manner that 
showed his desire that both should perish. •Th^a coijises 
were taken out about a quarter of a mile dpwn the river. 
As Balfour’s grasp could not have been unclenched with- 
out cutting off Ills hands, both were thrown into a hasty 
grave, still marked by a rude stone, and a ruder epitaph.^ 
While the soul of this stern enthusiast flittewto its 
account, that of the brave and generous Lord Evandale * 
was also rele.ased. Morton had flung himself from his 
horse upon perceiving his situation, to render his dying 
friend all the aid in his power. He knew him, for he 
pressed his hand, and, being unable to speak, intimated 
by signs his wish to be conveyed to the house. •This 
was done with all the care possible, and he was soon sur- 
rounded by his lamenting friends. But the clamorous 
grief t)f Lady Emily w^as far exceeded^in intensity by the 
silt nt agony of Edith. Unconscious even of the presence 
of Morton, she hung over the dying man ; nor was she 
aware tliat Fate, who was removing one faithful lover, 
had restored another as if from the grave, until Lora 
Evandale, taking tlieir hands in his, pressed them both 
affectionately, united them together, raised his f^e, as if 
to prsiy for a blessing on them, and sun^ back aid ex- 
pired in the next moment. * 


CONCLUSION. 

T HAD determined to waive the task of a concludihg^ 
chapter, leaving to the reader’s imagination the artaiige- 
ments which must necessarily take place after- Lord 

* OenMc reader, I did request of mine honest friend Peter Proudfoot, trayelliiiM 
men-luuit, krio^-n to many of tliis land for his faithful and just dealings, as wdl 
in muslin tind cambrics as in small wares, to procure me, on his next peregrina- 
tions to that vicinage, a copy of the Epltaphion alluded to. And, according to his 
i-cport, which I see no gi-ound to discredit, it rurmeth thus 

Hero lyes anc saint to prelates surly, 

Being John Balfour, sometime of Burley, 

Who stln-ed up to vengeance take, 

For Solemn League and Covenant's sake. 

Upon the Magus-Mwn- in Fife, 

Did tak James Sharpe tlie apostate's life; 

By Dutchman's hands Avas luicKcd and shot.* 

Then drowned in Clyde near this saaxn spot. 

~ See Note 10. JoliA IkUiour, called Burley. (S.) 
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Evandal^s death. But as I was aware that precedents 
are wanting for a practice, which might be found con- 
venient both to readers and compilers, I confess myself 
to hav^e^beeti in a considerable dilemma, when fortun- 
ately I was iionoured with an invitation to drink tea 
mth Miss Martha Buskbody, a young lady who has 
carried on die profession of mantua-making at Gander- 
cleugh and in the neighbourhood with great success for 
aboti^J forty years. Knowing her taste for narrativet of 
tliis dei^cription, I requested her to look over the loose 
sheets the morning before I waited on her, and enlighten 
me by the experience which she must Jiave acquired in 
reading throi^h the whole stock of three circulating 
libraries, in Gandercleugh and the two next market- 
to%ns. When, 'with a palpitating heart I appeared be- 
fore her in the evening, J found her much disposed to be 
complimentary. , ' , . 

“ I have not been more affected,” said she, wipjfng the 
glasses of her spectacles, “by any novel excepting the 
Tale of Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy, which is indeed 
pathos itself ; but your plan of omitting a formal con- 
clusion will never do. You may be as harrowing to our 
nerves as you will in the coui'se of your story, but unless 
you had the genius of the author of Julia de Roubign^, 
nevftr let the end be altogether overclouded. Let us see 
a glimpse of*sunshine in the last chapter ; it is quite 
essential.” 

“NotKlhg would be more easy for me, madam, than to 
comply with your injunctions ; for, in truth, the parties 
in whom you have had the goodness to be interested, did 

nn/1 liQYir^ilYr anrl I’wacrnf nr^rl rluiinrlif ot*c 


menial comforts. But what is your objection to let 
us have, in a general way, a glimpse of their future 
felicity ? ” 

“Really, madam,” said 1, “you must be aware that 
every volume of a narrative turns less and less interest- 
ing as the author draws to a conclusion ; just like your 
tea. which, though excellent hyson, is necessarily weaker 
more insipid in tJie last cup. Now, as I think the 
* isby no means improved by the luscious lump of half- 
dissolved sugar usually found at the bottom <)f it, so I 
of opinion that a history, growing already vapidj is 
but dully crutched up by a deteil of circumstances which 
^ery reader must have anticipated, even though the 
** 5—27 
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author exhaust on them every flowery sej^ithet in the 
language.” 

“This will not do, Mr Pattieson,” continued t^ie lady. 
“You have, as 1 inay say, basted up your first stoi^ very 
hastily and clumsily at the conclusion ; audfin my trad^ 

I would liave cufled the youngest appreiitioe who him 
ut such a horrid and bungled spot or work out of her 
ami. And if you do not redeem this gross error by 
tellTiig us all about the marriage of Morton and l^ith, 
and what became of tlic other p(u*sonages of the story, 
from Lady Margaret down to Goose-Gibbie, T apprise 
you, that you will not be held to have accomplished your 
task handsomely.” 

“ Well, madam, 
that I think I cai 
to very minute circumstances indeed.” 

“First then,” said she, “for that is most essential, 
—Did Lady Margaret get back her fortune and her 
castle ? ” • 

“ »She did, madam, and in the easiest way imaginable, 
— as heir, luimely, to her worthy cousin, basil Olifant, 
who died without a will ; and thus by his death, not only 
restored, but even augmented, the fortune of her, wliom, 
during his life, he had pursued with the most invf^terate 
malice. John Gudyill, reinstated in hissdignity, %jas 
more important than ever ; and Cuddie, with rapturous 
delight, entered upon the cultivation of the #ains of 
Tillietudlem, and the occupation of his original cottage. 
But with the shrewd caution of his character, he was 
never heard to boast of having fired the lucky shot 
which repossessed his lady and himself in their original ; 
habitions. ^ ‘After aV he said to Jenny, who was his 
only confidant, ‘auld Basil Olifant was my leddy’s 
cousin, and a grand gentleman ; and though he was 
acting again the law, as I understand, for he ne’er 
showed ony warrant, or required Lord Evan dale to sur- 
render, and though I mind Killing him nae mair than I 
wad do a rnuircock, yet it’s just as weel to keep a calm 
sough ^ about it.’ Ho not only did so, but ingeniously 
enough countenanced a report that old Gudyill had 
done the deed, which was wortli many a gill of brandy 
to him from the old butler, who, far dinerent in did* 
position from Cuddie, was much more inclined 
^^^Sg^rate than suppress his exploits of Tifanhood. — 
Ihe blind widow was provided for in the most comfort' 

• To bo silent. , . ^ 


” T replied, “ my materials ai’C so ample, 
i satisf y your curiosity, unless it descend 
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aoie manne:;. %.s well as the little guide to the Linn ; 
and” 

“ Bui^wh^t is all this to the marriage — the marriage of 
the pi^ncipal personages ? ” interrupted Miss Buskbody, 
impatiently tapping her snuff-box. 

"The marriage of Morton and Miss Bellenden was 
delayed for several months, as both went into deep 
moijrning on account of Lord Evandale’s death. ?hey 
wer^ then wedded.” 

“I hope hot without Lady Margaret’s consent, sir?” 
said my fair critic. “I love books which teach a 
nroper deference in young persons to their parents. 
In a novel, the young people may fall in love without 
their countenance, because it is essential to the neces- 
sai^ intricacy of the story ; but they must always have 
the benefit of their consent at last. Even old Delville 
received Cecilia, though the daughter of a man of low 
birth.” 

^’‘And even so, madam,” replied I, “Ladv Margaret 
was prevailed on to countenance Morton, although the' 
old Covenanter, his father, stuck sorely with her for 
some time. Edith was her only hope, and she wished 
to see her happy. Morton, or Melville Morton, as he 
was^nibre generally called, stood so high in the repu- 
tation of tlie ^orld, and was in every other respect such 
an eligible match, that she put her prejudice aside, and 
consoled" herself with the recollection, that marriage 
went by' destiny, as was observed to her, she said, by 
his m.ost «acred Majesty, Charles the Second of happy 
memory, when she showed him the portrait of her 
i grandfather Fergus, third Earl of Toi*wood, the hand- 
somest man of his time, and that of Countess Jane, his 
second Lady, who had a humpback and only one eye. 
This was his Majesty’s observation, she said, on one 
remarkable morning when he deigned to take his dis- 
June ” 

“Nay,” said Miss Buskbody, again interrupting me, 
"if she brought such authority to countenance her ac- 
quiescing in a mesalliance, there was no more to be said. 
— ^And what became of old Mrs What’s-her-name, the 
hotisekeeTOr ? ” 

^*Mrs Wilson, madam?” answered 1. “She was per- 
Imps the happiest of the party ; for once a-year, and not 
ortener, Mr and Mrs Melville Morton dined in the great 
'v^inscoted chamber in solemn state,-— the hangings being 
aft displayed, the carpet laid down, and the huge brass 
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candlestick set on tlie table, stuck round^with leaves of 
laurel. The preparing the room for this yearly festival 
employed her mind for six months before it^caii)^ about, 
ana the putting matters to rights occupied old Alison the 
other six ; so that a single day of rejoicillg found h^’ 
business for all the year round.” • 

“And Neil Diane i ” said Miss Buskbody. 

“£jived to a good old age, drank ale and bmndy 
witli guests of all persuasions, played whig or jacobite 
tunes iiii best pleased his customers, and died worth as 
much money as married Jenny to a cock laird.^ '- 1 hope, 
ma’am, you have no other inquiries to make, for 

really” , ^ , , . . , 

Goose-Gibbie, sir?” said my persevering friend — 
“Goose-Gibbie, whose ministry was fraught with ^ch 
consequences to the personages of tlie narrative ? ” 

“ Consider, my dear Miss Buskbody — (I beg pardon for 
the familiarity) — but pray consider, even the memory 
of the renowned Scheherazade, that Empress of Tffle- 
tellers, could not preserve every circumstance. I am not 
quite positive as to the fate of Goose-Gibbie, but I am 
inclined to think him the same with one Gilbert Dudden, 
alias Calf-Gibbie, who was whipped through Hamilton 
for stealing poultry.” • ^ 

Miss Buskbody now placed her left foot^n the fender, 
crossed her right leg over her knee, lay*back on the chair, 
and looked towards the ceiling. When I observed her 
assume this contemplative mood, I concluded she was 
studying some farther cross-examination, and therefore 
took my hat and wished her a hasty good-night, ere the 
Demon of Criticism had supplied her with any more 
queries. In like manner, gentle Reader, returning you 
my thanks for the patience which has conducted you tnus 
far, I take the liberty to withdi’aw myself from you for 
the present. 


PERORATION. 

It was mine earnest wish, most courteous Reader,^ that 
the “Tales of my Landlord” should have reached tHipe 
hands in one entire succession of tomes, or voluines. ^Slat . 
as I sent sCune few more manuscript quires, containing 
the continuation of these most pleasing narratives, I was 
apprized, somewhat unceremoniously, by my publisher,. 

' Yeoman. 
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that he ^id not approve of novels (as he injuriously called 
these real li^tftries) extending beyond four volumes, and, 
if I did not agree to the first four being published separ- 
ate! y^he tiureatened to decline the article. (O, ignorance ! 
as if the vernacular article of our mother En^isli were 
i5?apable of declension !) Whereupon, somewliat moved by 
his remoiiHtrancos, and more by heavy cliargos for print 
and paper, which he stated to liave been already incurred, 
I ^jive resolved that these four volumes shall be* the 
heralds or avant-couriers of the Tales which are yet in 
my possession, nothing doubting that they will be 
eageny'* devoured, and the remainder anxiously de- 
manded, by the. unanimous voice of a discerning public. 
I rest, esteemed Header, thine as thou shalt construe mo, 

• -1T51DEDIAH CLEISUnOTHASff- 

tiAKDKRCLECGH, KOV. 15, 181^ 




-lirOTES TO OLD MORTALITY. 


Note 1. — Festival of the Popinjay. 

The Festival of the Popinjay is still, I believe, practised at 
Maybole, in Ayrshire. The following passage in the history of 
the Somerville family, suggested the scenes in the text. The 
author of that curious manuscript thus celebrates his fatlier s 
demeanour at such an assembly. 

“Having now passed his infancie, in the tenth year of his age, 
he was by liis grandfather putt to the grammar school, thcr 
being then att the toune of Delserf a very able master tliat taught 
the grammar, and fitted boyes for the collcdge. Dureing nis 
educating in this place, they had then a custome every year to 
sc^enmize the first Sunday of May with dancing about a May- 
pole, fyrciiig of pieces, and all manner of ravelling then in use, 
Thcr being at that tynie feu or noe merchants in this pcttic 
village, to furnish necessaries for the schollars sports, this youth 
resolves to provide himself elsewhere, so that he may appear 
, with the bravest. In order to this, by break of day he ryses 
and«goes to H^iiltoune, and there bestowes all the ir.oney that 
foi*'a long tyme before he had gotten from his freinds, or hud 
otherwayes purchased, upon ribbones of diverse coloures, a new 
hatt and^'^loves. But in nothing he bestowed his money more 
liberal lie than upon gunpowder, a great quantitio whereof he 
buy es for his owne use, and to supplie tlie wantes of his comerades ; 
thus furnished with tliese coiimiodities, but ane empty purse, he 
\returus to Delserf by seven a clock, (haveing travelled that 
Sabbath morning above eight myles,) puttes on his cloathes and 
new hatt, flying with ribbones of all culloures ; and in this 
equipage, with his little phizie (fusee) upon his shoulder, he 
marches to the church yaird, where the May-pole was sett up, 
and the solemnitie of that day was to be kept. There first at 
the foot-ball he equalled any one that played ; but in han dicing 
his piece, in chargeing and dischargeing, ho was so ready, and 
shott BO near the marke, that he farre surpassed all his fellow 
schollars, and became a teacher of that art to them before the 
thretteenth year of his oune age. And really, I have often 
admired his dexterity in this, both at the exercizeing of his 
sdulders, and when for recreatione. I have gone to the gunning 
]^ith him when 1 was but a stripling myself ; and albeit that 
passetyme Vas the exercize I delighted most in, yet could I 
never attaine to any perfectione comparable to him. This dayes 
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sport being over, he had the a|)plaiise of all the spectStores, the 
kyudnessc of his fcllow-condisciples, and the favoA: of the whole 
inhabitants of that little village/’ 

Note 2. — Sergeant Bothwell. 

The history of the restless and ambitious Frareis Stewart, 
Earl of Both well, makes a considerable figure in the reign of 
James VI. of Scotland, and First of England. After being 
repeatedly pardoned for acts of treason, he was at length obngeu 
to retire ...broad, where he died in great misery. Great part of 
his forfeited estate was bestowed on Walter Scott, first iLord of 
Buecleuch, and on the first Earl of Roxburghe. 

Francis Stewart, son of the forfeited Earl, obtained from the 
favour of Cliarles I. a decreet-arbitral, appointing the two noble- 
men. grantees of his father’s estate, to restore the same, or inake 
some compensation for retaining it. The barony of Crichton, 
with its beautiful i:astle, was surrendered by the curators of 
Francis, Earl of Buccleucli, but he retained the far more exten- 
sive piopcrty ill Liddesdale. Janies Stewart also, as appears 
from writings in the author’s possession, made an advantagesAis 
composition with the Earl of Hoxlmrghe. “But,*' says the 
satirical Scotstarvet, “?aa^e parta%tejm dilahuntar; for he never 
brooked them, (enjoyed them,) nor was anything the richer, 
since they accrued to his creditors, and are now in the possession, 
of Dr Seaton, llis eldest son Francis bccauio a troopcj^ in tlie 
late war ; as for the other brother John, who was Abbot o(«Col- ■ 
diugham, he also disponed all that estate, and n9w has nothing, 
hut lives on the chanty of his friends.**^ 

Francis Stewart, who had been a trooper during"»ttie great 
Civil War, seems to have received no preferment, after the 
Restoration, suited to his high birth, though, in fact, third cousin 
to Charles II. Captain Crichton, the friend of Dean Swfit, who 
published his Memoirs, found him a private gcptlcman in thd 
King’s Life-Guards. At the same time this was no degrading 
condition; for Fountainhall records a duel fought between 
Life-Guardsman and an officer in the militia, bneause the latter, 
had taken upon him to assume superior rank as an officer, to a 
gentleman private in the Life-Guards. The Life-Guards man 
was killed in the rencontre, and his antagonist was executed for 
murder. 

The character of Bothwell, except in relation to the name, is 
entirely ideal. 

Note 3. -- Murderers of Archbishop Sharpe- 

The leader of this party was David Hackston, bf ^Rathillet, 
a gentleman of ancient birth and good estate. He^had beih 

< The Staf^gering State of the Scots Statesmen for oriS liimdi'ed years, by Sir 
JoJm Scot of Scotstarvet. Edinburgh, 1754 F. 154. 
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profligatetn his younger days, but having been led from curiosity 
to attend the cf>nventicles of the nonconforming clergy, he 
adopted their principles in the fullest extent. It appears, that 
Hackstoif^had some personal quarrel with Archbishop Sharpe, 
which biaucea him to <lccline the command of the party when 
tile slaughter Was determined upon, fearing his acceptance might 
oe ascribed to motives of personal enmity. He felt himself free 
in conscience, however, to be present ; and when the archbishop, 
dragged from his carriage, crawled towards him on his knees foo: 
profliction, he replied coldly, “ Sir, 1 will never lay a finget on 
you.” It is remarkable that Hackston, as well as a shepherd 
who was also present, but passive, on the occasion, were the only 
two of the party of assassins who sndered death by the hands of 
the executioner. 

On Hackston. refusing the command, it was by universal suf- 
frage conferred on John Balfour of K inloch, called Burley, who 
was Hackston*s brother-in-law. He is described “as a little 
man, squint-eyed, and of a very fierce aspect.” — “ He was,” adds 
the same author, “ by some reckoned none of the most religious ; 
yet he was always reckoned zealous and honest-hearted, 
courageous in every entei*prise, and a brave soldier, seldom any 
escaping that came into his hands. He was the principal actor 
in killing that arch-traitor to the Lord and his church, James 
Sharpe.”^ 


Note 4.— Locking tkk Door during Dinner. 

• 

JHie custom^d keeping the door of a house or chateau locked 
during the time of dinner, probably arose from the family being 
ancient^ assembled in thp hall at that meal, and liable to sur- 
prise. Hut it M'as in many instances continued as a point of high 
etiquette, of which the following is an example ; — 

A ^gonsiderable landed proprietor in Dumfriesshire, being a 
bachelor, without near relations, and determined to make his 
’ will, resolved- previously to visit his two nearest kinsmen, and 
‘ decide which should be his heir, according to the degree of kind- 
ness with which he should be received. Like a good clansman, 

' he first visited his own chief, a barohet in rank, descendant and 
representative of one of the oldest families in Scotland. Un- 
happily the dinner-bell had rung, and the door of the castle had 
been locked before his arrival. The visitor in vain announced 
his name and requested admittance ; but his chief adhered to 
the ancient etiquette, and would on no account suffer the doors 
to be unbarred. Irritated at this cold reception, the old Laird 
rode on to Sanquhar Castle, then the residence of the Duke of 
Queensberry, who no sooner heard his name, than, knowing well 
had a will to make, the drawbridge dropped, and the gates 
i^ew open — ^the table was covered anew — his grace’s bachelor and 
intestate kinsm^ was received with the utmost attention and 
^ See Scottish Worthies. 8vo. Loith, 1816. Psgo 622. 
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respect ; and it is scarcely necessary to add, that npoH his death 
some years after, tlio visitor's considerable Ian property went 
to augment the <lomains of tlie Ducal Tfouse of Queensbeiry. 
This happened about the end of the seventeenth c^tujjjy. 

Note 5. — Wooden Make. 

The punishment of riding the wooden marc wasf in the <lays 
of Chancs, and long after, one of the various and cruel motlcs of 
enforcing military discipline. In front of tlie old guard-house 
in flie High Street of hldinluirgh, a large hoi se of this kina was 
placed, on wliich now and then, in the more ancient times, a 
veteran might be seen mounted, with a iirclock tied to eacli foot, 
atoning for some small offence. 

There is a singular work, entitled, Memoirs of Prince William 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester (son of Queen Anne), from his birth 
to his ninth year, in which Jenkin Lewis, an honest Welsh|jpan 
in attendance on the royal infant’s person, is pleased to record 
that his Royal Highness laughed, cried, crow’d, and said Gi<j 
and Ih/i very like a babe of plebeian descei<t. He had also a 
premature taste for the discipline as well as the show of war, and 
bad fi corps of tweiity-two boys, arraj^od with paper (!aps Jiftd 
wooden swortls. Kor the maintenance of discipline in this juve- 
nile corps, a wooden horse was established in the Presence- 
chamber, and was sometimes employed in the punishment of 
offences not strictly military, Hughes, the Duke’s tailor, having 
made him a suit of clothes which were too tight, was a 2 >]^>inted, 
in an order of the day issued by the young prin^, to be placed 
on this penal steed. The man of remnants, by enut of supplfba- 
tion and mediation, escaped from the penance, which was ukely 
to equal tlie inconveniences of his brother artist’s equei^riau trip 
to Brentford. But an attemlaut named Weatheny, who ha<i 
presumed to bring the young prince a toy (after he had discarded 
the use of them), was actually mounted on the wooden horse with- 
out a saddle, with his face to the tail, while he was plied by four, 
servants of the household with syringes and s(piirts, till he had 
a thorough wetting. “ He was a waggish follow,” says Lewis, 
“and would not lose anything for tlie joke’s sake when he was 
putting his tiicks upon otliors, so he was obliged to submit cheer- 
fully to what was indicted upon him, being at our mercy, to play 
him off well, which we did accordingly,” Amid much sucli non- 
sense, Lewis’s book shows that this poor child, tho heir of the 
British monarchy, who died when he was eleven years old, was 
ill truth, of promising parts, and of a good disposition. The 
volume, which rarely occurs, is an octavo, published in 1789, i^e 
editor being Dr Philip Hayes of Oxford. 

Note 6 . — Romances ok the Seventeenth CenjubV. 

As few, in the present age, are acquainted with the ponderous 
folios to which the age of Louis XIV. gave rise, we need onl]|| 
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say, that they couibiiie the dulness of the metaphysical courtship 
with all the inip^olKibilities of the ancient Romance of Chivalry. 
Their character will be most easily learned from Boileau’s 
Dramatic i^tire, or Mrs Lennox’s Female Quixote. 

• Note 7 . —Sib James Turner. 

Sir James Tumor was a soldier of fortune, bred in the civil 
wars. He was intrusted with a commission to levy the fines 
imposi^l by the Privy Council for non-conformity, in the distri^;t 
I of Dumfries and Galloway. In this capacity he vexed the coun- 
try so much by his exactions, that the people rose and made him 
prisoner, and then proceeded in arms towards Mid- Lothian, 
where they were defeated at Peutland Hills, in 1666. Besides 
his treatise on the Military Art, Sir James Turner wrote several 
other works ; the most curious of which is his Memoirs of his 
own JLife and Times, which has just been printed, under the 
cliarge of the Bannatyne Club. 

Note 8 . — John Grahame of Clavebiiotjse. 

Tfiis remarkable person united the seemingly inconsistent 
qualities of courage and cruelty, a disinterested and devoted 
loyalty to his prince, with a disregard of the riglits of his fellow- 
subjects. He was the unscrupulous agent of the Scottish Privy 
Council in executing the merciless severities of the government 
- in 8cotlaiiid during the reigns of Charles II. and James II. ; but 
he re^emed hia character by the zeal with which he asserted 
the <&use of the latter monarch after the Revolution, the military 
skill with which he supported it at the battle of Killiecrankie, 
and by his^bwn death in the amis of victory. 

It is said by tradition, that he was very desirous to see, and 
be introduced to a certain Lady Elphinstoun, who had reached 
the advanced age of one hundred years and upwards. The noble 
matron, being a- staunch whig, was rather unwilling to receive 
Claver’se (as he was called from his title), but at length con- 
sented. After the usual compliments, the officer observed to the 
lady, that having lived so much beyond the usual term of 
humanity, she must in her time have seen many strange changes. 
“Hout na, sir,” said Lady Elphinstoun, “the world is just to 
end with me as it began. When I was entering life, there was ane 
Knox deaviiig us a' with his clavers, and now I am ganging out, 
there is ane Olaver’se deaving us a’ wP his knocks.'' 

Cktvers signifying, in common parlance, idle chat, the double 
pun does credit to the ingenuity of a lady of a hundred years old. 

Note 9.— Cornet Grahame. 

^here was actually a young cornet of the Life-Guards named 
Qrahame, and probably some relation of Claverhouse, slain in the 
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Bkirmish of Drumclog. In the old ballad on the BalAle of Both- 
well Bridge, Clavcrhouse is said to have coutftiic 3 d the slaughter 
of the fugitives in revenge of this gentleman’s death. 

“ Hand up your hand,” then ^^onmoutll saief; 

” Gie quarters to these men for me ; " 

But bloody Claver’se swore »m oath. 

His kinsman's death avenged should he. 

The body of this young man was found shockingly mangled 
alter the battle, his e.ves pulled out, and his features sf^ much 
defaced, that it was impossible to recognise him. The Tory « 
writers say that this was done by the Whigs ; because, finding . 
the lull lie (Irahamc wrought in the young gentleman’s neck- 
cloth, they took the corpse for that of Claver’se himself. The 
Whig authorities give a difl'erent account, from tradition, of the 
cause of Cornet Grahame’s body being thus mangled. He had, 
say they, refused his own dog any food on the morning ef the 
battle, aiiirming, with an oath, that he should have no breakfast 
but upon the llesh of the Whigs. The ravenous animal, it is 
said, new at his master as soon as he fell, and lacerated his face 
and throat. ^ 

These two stories are presented to the reader, leaving it to 
him to judge whether it is most likely that a party of persecuted 
and insurgent fanatics should mangle a body supposed to be that 
of their chief enemy, in the same maimer as several persons 
present at Drumclog had shortly before treated the person of 
Archbishop Sharpe ; or that a domestic dog should, fdf want of 
a single breakfast, become so ferocious as to ifeed on h)^ owxi 
master, selecting liis body from scores that were lying around, 
equally accessible to his ravenons appetite. 

Note 10. — Proof against Shot given by Satan,. 

The belief of the Covenanters that the^r principal enemies, 
and Claverhouse in particular, had obtained from the Devd a' 
charm which rendered them proof against leaden bullets, ted 
them to pervert even the circumstances of his death. Howie <5f 
Lochgoin, after giving some account of the battle of Killieerankie, 
adds : 

“The battle was very bloody, and by Mackay’s third fire, 
Claverhouse fell, of whom historians give little account ; but it 
has been said for certain, that his own waiting-servant, tak:ing 
a resolution to rid the world of this truculent bloody monster, 
and knowing he had proof of lead, shot him with a silver button 
he had before taken off his own coat for that purpose.' How-: 
ever, he fell, and with him Popery, and King James s mtere^in 
Scotland.” — God*s Judgment on Persecutors, p. xxxix. 

Original note . — “Perhaps some may think thi^ aAeht p*tK>f 
of a shot a paradox, and be ready to object here, as formerly, 
concerning Bishop Sharpe and Darnel — * How can the ]>avil 
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jr give a power Ijp save life?’ &c. Without entering upon the 
bhitig in its reality, I shall only observ^e, Ist, That it is neither 
In his power, or of his nature, to be a saviour of men*s lives ; he 
Is calle^.^^llyon the destroyer. 2d, That even in this case he 
LS said only to j^ive enchantment against one kind of metal, and 
bliKS does not save life : for the lead would not take Sharpe or 
ClaverhouseV lives, yet steel and silver would do it ; and for 
Dabdel, though he died not on the field, he did not escape the 
arroi^ of tlxe Almighty.” — J Indent, 

Note 11.— Claverhouse’s Charger. 

It appears, from the letter of Claverhouse afterwards quoted, 
that the liorse on which he rode at Drumclog was not black, but 
sorrel. The author has been misled as to the colour by the many 
extij^orditiary traditions current in Scotland concerning Claver- 
house’s famous black charger, which was generally b^ieved to 
have been a gift to its rider from the Author of Evil, who is said 
to have performed the Caesarean operation upon its dam. This 
horse was so fleet, and its rider so expert, that they are said to 
have outstripped and coted^ or turned, a hare upon the Bran-Law, 
near the head of Moffat Water, where the descent is so pre- 
cipitous that no merely earthly horse could keep its feet, or 
merely mortal rider could keep the saddle. 

There is a curious passage in the testimony of John Dick, one 
of the auffering Presbyterians, in which the author, by describ- 
ing ^.acn of the persecutors by their predominant qualities or 
pa^ions, showS^how little their best- loved attributes would avail 
them in the great day of judgment. When he introduces Claver- 
house, it^s to reproach him with his passion for horses in general, 
and for that steed in particular, which was killed at Drumclog, 
in the manner described in the text : 

“ Ab for that bloodthirsty wretch, Claverhouse, how thinks 
he to shelter himtelf that day ? Is it possible the pitiful thing 
be so mad as to think to secure himself by the fleetness of 
his, horse (a creature he has so much respect for, that he regarded 
more the losB of his horse at Drumclog, than all the men that 
fell there, and sure there fell prettier men on either side than 
himself?) No, sure— could he fall upon a chemist that could ex- 
tract the spirit out of all the horses in the world, and infuse them 
into his one, though he were on that horse never so well mounted, 
he need not dream of escaping. *’ — The Testimony to the Doctrine^ 
W^ship^ Disciplimj avd Government of the Church of Scotland^ 
it was l^t in writ^ hy that truly pious and eminently faith- 
fut't and new glorified Martyr ^ Mr John Dick, To which is added ^ 
kis last speech and Behaviour on the Scaffold, on &th March, 1684, 
which day he sealed this testimony, 57 pp. 4to. No year or place 
%fjrabHcation. 

The reader may perhaps receive some farther information on the 
^^ubject of Comet Grahame’s death and the flight of Claverhouse, 
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from the following Latin lines, a part of a poem ^titled, Bdlum 
BothueUianum, by Andrew Guild, which exists in manusoript in 
the Advocates’ Library : 


'* Mnnrt cst ncoiduuH, surfrit qui ctilsus in oils, 

(Nomine Loodunum) fOM^is puteisque profundla# 

Quot sciitet hie tellus, et aprico mnmino tectna: 

Hue colleeta (ait), numemso milite cinctu. 

Tiirba ferox, matrea, pucri, inriupt«que pucllee, 

Quam parnt ofTregia (xrscmuH disperscre turma. 

Venit ct prime cainpo discedei*e co^it; 

Post hos et alios, oosno provoivit inerti ; 

At numerosa cohors, cumpum dispersa per omnem, 

Circumfiisa, Tiiit; turmasqiie. indagiue cuptas, 

Aggreditiir, virtus non hlc, nec profuit eiisis; 

Corripuerc fugani, viridi sed graminc tectis, 

Precipltata perit, fossis, pars ultima, quormnC 
Gomipcdcs hasserc luto, sessore rejedro: 

Tnm rubioaa cohors, misereri nescia, strntos 
Invadit laceratque viros: hie signifer, eheu! 

Tiajpctus globulo, (rrscmiu, quo fortior alter. 

Inter Scotlgenas fucrat, nee justior ullus : 

Hime manibus rapucrc feris, faclemquc virilem 
Fu'darunt, lingua, tiuricuHs, manibusquu I’esectis 
Aapera dlffuso spargentes suxa ccrebvu: 

Vix dux ipse fuga salvo, iiamque exta trahebat 
Vulnere tai'datus aonipcs generosus hiaiite: 

Inseqnltur clamore cohors fanatiea, namque 
Crudelis semper timidus, si vlcerit unqnara/’ 

jMS. JSelhim Bothuellianum, 


Note 12 . — Skirmish at Drumclog. 

Tliis affair, the only one in which Claverhouse was defeated, 
or the insurgent Cameronians successful, was fought pretty rlneh 
in the manner mentioned in the text. The Royalists Tost about 
thirty or forty men. The commander of the Presbyterian, or 
rather Covenanting party, was Mr Robert Hamilton, of the 
honourable House of Preston, brother of Sir William Hamilton, 
to whose title and estate he afterwards succeeded ; but, accord* 
ing to his biographer, Howie of Lochgoin, he never took possds-' 
sion of either, os he could not do so without acknowledgmg tiie 
right of King William (an uncovenanted monarcli) to the crown. 
Hamilton had been bred by Bishop Burnet, while the latter lived 
at Glasgow ; his brothex*. Sir Thomas, having married a sister of 
that historian. “He was then,” says the Bishop, “a lively, 
hopeful young man; but getting into that company, and into 
their notions, he became a crack-brained enthusiast.” 

Several well-meaning ^rsons have been much scandalised at 
the manner in which the victors are said to have condilciec* 
themselves towards the prisoners at Brumclog. But the principU 
of these poor fanatics (1 mean the high -Hying, or Cameronian 
party), was to obtain, not merely toleration for tl^ir chtircl)| 
but the same supremacy which Presbytery had acquired in 
Scotland, after the treaty of Kippon, betwixt Charles I. and his 
Scottish subjects, in 1640. 
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The fact^is, that they conceived themselves a chosen people, 
sent forth to eft:ti(pate the heathen, like the Jews of old, and 
under a sitnilar charge to show no quarter. 

The - |j|if«%)Han of the Insurrection of Bothwcll makes the 
following explicit avowal of the principles on which their Genera’ 
ac^d ; — ' 

Mr Hamilton discovered a great deal of bravery and valour, 
both in the conflict with, and pursuit of, the enemy ; but when 
he. and some otlicr were pursuing the enemy, others flew too 
gsecciSy upon the spoil, small as it was, instead of pursuing the 
victpiy*;* and some without Mr Hamilton’s knowledge, and 
d^ctly contrary to his express command, gave five of those 
Woody enemies quarter, and tlien let them go ; this greatly 
grieved Mr Hamilton when he saw some of BabeFs brats spared, 
after that the liord had delivered them into their hands, that 
they might dash them against the stones. Psalm cxxxvii. 9. 
In , Ills own account of this, he reckons the sparing of these 
enemies, and letting them go, to be among the first steppings 
aside, for which he feared that the Lord would not honour them 
to do much more for him ; and says, that he was neither for tak- 
ings favours from, nor giving favours to, the Lord’s enemies.” 
See A true and impartial Accomd of the perntcuUtd Presbyterians 
in Scollafid, their being in arms^ and defeat at Bothioell Brigg^ 
in 1679, by WilLlam WiUon^ lode Schoolmaster in the parish of 
JJfouglas, The reader who would authenticate the quotation, 
must no^ consult any other edition than that of 1697 ; for some 
how ^r other the publisher of the last edition has omitted this 
remArkable par# of the narrative. 

• 8if ' Robert Hamilton himself felt neither remorse nor shame 
fot havin^ut to death one of the prisoners after the battle with 
his own hand, which appears to have been a charge against him, 
by some whose fanaticism was less exalted than his own. 

** As lor that accusation they bring against me of killing that 
poor man (as they ca^l him) at Drumclog, 1 may easily guess 
tliat my accusers can be no other but some of the house of Saul 
or Shimei, or some such risen again to espouse that poor gentle- 
man (Saul) his quarrel against honest Samuel, for his offering 
to kill that poor iriau Agag, after the king’s giving him quarter. 
But I, being to command that day, gave out the word that no 
quarter should be given ; and returning from pursuing Clavcr- 
house, one or two of these fellows were standing in the midst of 
a company of our friends, and sonic were debating for quarter, 
others against it. None could blame me to decide the contro- 
versy,^ and I bless the Lord for it to this day. There were five 
more that without my knowledge got quarter, who were brought 
to me after wo were a mile from the place as liaving got quartor, 
vi^ich I reckoned among the first steppings aside ; and seeing that 
B^rit amongtt us at that time, I then told it to some that were 
with me (to my best remembrance, it was honest old John 
>ijiBbet), that I feared the Lord would not honour us to do mu^ 
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more for Him. I shall only say this — I (desire to hldbs His holy 
name that since ever He lielped me to set mjf fi«;e to His work, 
I never had, nor would take, a favour from enemies, either on 
tight or left hand, and desired to give as few.” ^ 

The preceding passage is extracted from a long vindication of 
his own conduct, sent by Sir Robert Hamiltorf, 7th December 
1685, addressed to the anti Popish, anti-Prelatic,^nti-Krastiifij, 
anti' sectarian true Presbyterian remnant of the Church of 
Scotland ; and the siibstaiicc is to be found in the work or col- 
le^cion, called, “ Faithful Contendings Displayed, collccteCl and 
transcribed by John flowie.” 

As tin dvirinish of Druinclog has been of late the subject of 
some encpiiry, the rea<ler may be curious to sec Ckiverhouscj’s 
own account of the alTair, in a letter to the Earl of Linlithgow, 
written immediately after the action. This gazette, .as it may 
be called, occurs in the volume called Dundee's Letters, printed 
by Mr Smythe of Methven, as a contribution to the Bamnlftyne 
Club. The original is in the library of the Duke of Buckingham. 
Claverhouse, it may be observed, spells like a chambermaid. 

“ FOR THE KARLE OF XJNLITHGOW. 

[com MANI)ER-I> -CHIEF OF KING CHARLES II. ’s FORCES IN 
SCOTLAND.] 

“ Glasgow^ Jan, the 1 ^ 1679 . 

‘'My Lord, — Upon Saturday's uight, whcn^iy Lord Irjpsse 
came into this place, 1 marched out, and because of the ijisol- 
ency that had been done tue nights before at Rugjgn, I went 
thither and incpiyred for the names. So soon as 1 got them, I 
sent our partys to scase on them, and found not omy three of 
those noguos, but also ane iiitercomend minister called King. We 
had them at Strevan about six in the morning yesterday, and re- 
solving to convey them to this, 1 thought that we might make a 
litle tour to see if we could fall upon a conventicle ; which we 
did, little to our ail vantage ; for when we came in sighc of them, 
we found them draAvn up in batell, u]:)on a most advantageous 
ground, to which there was no coming but tltrough mosses and 
lakes. They wer not preaching, and had got away all their wo- 
men and shildriug. They consisted of four battailloiis of foot, 
and all well armed with hisils and pitchforks, and three squa- 
drons of horse. We sent both partys to iirmish, they of 
foot and w^e of dragoons ; they run for it, and sent down 9 . bat- 
taillon of foot against them ; wc sent threescore of dragoons>^ 
who made them run again shamfully ; but in end they percaiv- 
ing that we had the better of them in skirmish, they resoh;^d 
a geuerall engadgment, and imediatly advanced wit|^ there fo^, 
the horse folowing ; they came throght the lotche ; the greatest 
l)odjF {^ all made up against my tioupe ; we keeped our 
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till they %rer wiyiin ten pace of us : they recaived our fyr, and 
advanced to siioK ; the first they gave us broght down the Coronet 
Mr Craffbrd and Captain Bleith, besides that with a pitchfork 
they such an openeing in iny rone horse’s belly, that his 

guts hung o^J half an clle, and j'et he caryed me af an niyl ; 
^hich so dis(.*oragcd our men, that they sustained not tl»e shok, 
but fell into* disorder. There horse took the occasion of this, and 
puraeued us so liotly that wo had no tyjn to rayly. I saved the 
standarts, but lost <>n the place about aight or ten men, besides 
woinided ; but the dragoons lost many mor. Tliey ar not com 
esily af on the other side, for I sawe severall of them fall befor 
we cam to the sliok. I mad the best retraite the confusion of 
our people would suffer, and I am now laying with my Lord 
Rossc. The toun of Streven drew up as we was making our 
retrait, and thoght of a pass to cut us off, but we took courage 
anc^ fell to them, made them run, leaving a dousain on the place. 
What these rogues will d<m yet I know not, but the contry was 
flocking to them from all hands. 'rhis may be counted the be- 
giuing of the rebellion, in my opinion. 

“ I am, my lord, 

“ Your lordship’s most humble servant, 

“ J. Gkahame. 

•*My lord, I am so wearied, and so sleapy, that I have 
wryton this very confusedly.” 

• Note 13.— JioYAL Army at Bothvvell Brii>ge. 

A Cameronifti muse was awakened from slumber on this 
doleful occasion, and gave the following account of the muster 
of the ibyal forces, in poetry nearly as melancholy as the 
subject : — 

They nin relied (‘ast tlirough Litbgow-town 
For to enlarge their forces ; 

And sent for all the north-country 
To come, both foot and horses. 

Montrose did come and Athol e hoUi, 

And with them many more; 

And all the HJghluiid A monies 
That iiud been thcro before. 

Tlic Ijowdion MalUsha ^ they 
Came with their coats of hleiv ; 

Five hundred men from JLoiidon cuinc, 

Claid in a reddish hue. 

When they wero assembled one and all, 

A full bi*igado were they; 

Like to a pack of hellish hounds, 

Roreing after their prey, 

When they were all provided well, 

In armour and amonition. 

Then thither wester did they come, 

Most cruel of intention. 

> Lothian Militia. 
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The royalists celebrated their victory in ^tsuizas ot equal 
merit. Specimens of brith may be found in TOe^curious collec- 
tion of Fugitive Scottish Poetry, principally of the Seventeenth 
Century, printed for the Messrs Laing, Kdiiiburghf 

Note 14. — Moderate Presbytertans.. 

The author does not, by any means, desire that Poundtext 
should be regarded as a just representation of tlie Jiiodifate 
presbyterians, among -whom were many ministers, whose courage 
was •'.'uial to their good sense and sound views of religion. Were 
he to write the tale anew, he would probably endeavour to give 
the character a higher turn. It is certain, however, that the 
Cameronians imputed to their opponents in opinion concerning 
the Indulgence, or others of their strained and fanatical notions, 
a disposition not only to seek their own safety, but to effjoy 
themselves. Hamilton speaks of three clergymen of this des- 
cription as follows : — 

“They pretended great zeal against the Indulgence ; but alas ! 
that was all their practice, otherwise being but very gross, whi^h 
1 shall but hint at in short. When great Cameron and those 
with him were taking many a cold blast and storm in the fields 
and among the cot-houses in Scotland, these three had for the 
most part their resilience in Glasgow, where they found good 
quarter anil a full table, which I doubt not but some bestowed 
upon them from real alfeution to the Lord^s cause ; an® when 
these three were together, their greatest work \%s who snSlild 
make the finest and sharpest roundel, and breathe the quickest 
jests upon one another, and to tell wliat valiant acts Ihey were 
to do, and who could laugh loudest and most heartily among 
them ; and when at any time they came out to the country, 
whatever other things they did, they were careful each of them 
to have a great flask of brandy with them, which w^as very heavy 
to some, particularly to Mr Cameron, Mr Cargill, and Henry 
Hall — I shall name no more .” — Faithful Contending^, p. 198. 

Note 15. — General Dalzell, u.sually called Tom Dalzell. 

In Cricliton’s Memoirs, edited by Swift, where a particular 
account of this remarkable person’s dress and habits is given, he 
is said never to have worn boots. The following account of his 
rencounter with John Patou of Meadowhead, showed, that in 
action at least he ore pretty stout ones, unless the reader be 
inclined to believe in the truth of his having a charm, whiolif 
made liiin proof against load. 

“Dalzell,” says Patents biographer, ‘‘advanced the whllp 
left wing of his army on Colonel Wallace’s right. ' Here C^ 
tain Paton behaved with great courage and gallantry. DalzeQy 
knowing him in the former ivars, advanced upon him hiios^ 
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tliinkingvto take him prisoner. Upon his approach, each pre- 
sented Lis On their first discharge, Captain Faton, 

perceiving his pistol ball to hop upon Dalzeirs hoots, and 
knowiri^rwhat was the cause, (he having proof,) put his hand 
in his^oSkef for some small pieces of silver he had there for the 
purpose, and^ut one of thejn into his other pistol. But Dalzell, 
Slaving his eye upon him in the meanwhile, retired behind Ms 
own man, who by that means was slain.’* 

Note to CHArTEit XXXIIL 

The principal incident of the foregoing Chapter was suggested 
by an occurrence of a similar kind, told me by a gentleman, now 
deceased, who held an important situation in the Excise, to 
which he had been raised by active and resolute exertions in an 
inferior department. Wl^en employed as a supervisor on the 
coast of Galloway, at a time when the immunities of the Isle 
of Man rendered smuggling almost universal in that district, this 
gentleman had the fortune to offend highly several of the leaders 
in the contraband trade, by his zeal in serving the revenue. 

This rendered his situation a dangerous one, and, on more 
than one occasion, placed Ids life in jeopardy. At one time in 
particular, as he was riding after sunset on a summer evening, 
he i;ame suddenly upon a gang of the most desperate smugglers 
in that part of the country. They surrounded him, without 
violence, but in such a manner as to show that it would be re- 
sortedsto if he oflgred resistance, and gave him to understand 
h^niist spe^ the evening with them, since they had met so 
happily. The oOicer did not attempt opposition, but only asked 
leave to send a couuti'y lad to tell his wife and family that he 
should oc detained later than he expected. As he had to charge 
the boy with this liiessage in the presence of the smugglers, he 
could found ih» hope of deliverance from it, save what might 
arise from the sharpness of the lad’s observation, and the natu- 
ral anxiety and affection of his wife. But if his errand should 
be delivered and received literally, as he was conscious the 
smugglers expected, it was likely that it might, by suspending 
alarm about his absence from home, postpone all search after him 
till it might be useless. Making a merit of necessity, therefore, 
he instructed and dispatched his messenger, and went witli the 
contraband traders, with seeming willingness, to one of their 
ordinaiy haunts. He sat down at table with them, and they 
began to drink and indulge themselves in gross jokes, while, like 
Mirabel in the “ Inconstant,” their prisoner liad the heavy task 
,of receiving their insolence as wit, answering their insults with 
good-humour, and withholding from them the opportunity which 
they sought of engaging him in a quarrel, that they might have 
.^pretence^ for misusing him. He succeeded for some time, but 
soon became satisfied it was their purpose to murder him out- 
right, or else to beat him in such a manner as scarce to leave 
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him with life. A regard for the sanctity of the ftabbath^evehing, 
which still oddly subsisted among these feroci<tusOmcn, amidst 
their habitual violation of divine and social law, prevented their 
commencing their intended cruelty until the Sabbath *ho^ld be 
terminated. They were sitting around their anxious prisoner, 
muttering to each other words of terrible import, find watching|^ 
the index of a clock, which was shortly to strike Ahe hour at 
which, in their apiirehension, murder would liccome lawful, 
when their intended victim heard a distant rustling like the wind 
ainoA^ withered leaves. It came nearer, and resembled the sound 
of a brook in Hood chafing within its banks ; it came nearer yet, 
and was j lainly distinguished as the galloping of a party of 
horse. The absence of her husband, an(f the account given by 
the boy of the suspicious appearance of thrise with wdiom he 
had remained, had induced Mrs to apply to the neighbour- 

ing town for a party of dragoons, who thus providentially ar- 
rived in time to save him from extreme violence, if not from 
actual destruction. 

Note 16. — Supposed Apparition of Morton. 

This incident is taken from a story in the History of Appari- 
tions written by Daniel Defoe, under the assumed name of Mor- 
ton. To abridge the narrative, we are under the necessity of 
omitting many of those particular circumstances which give the- 
fictions of this most ingenious author such a lively air of truth. 

A gentleman married a lady of family and fortune, ai}fl had 
one son by her, after which the lady died. The iHi dower afw- 
wards united himself in a second marriage ; and his wife proved' 
such a very step-mother to the heir of the first marriage, that, 
discontented -with his situation, he left his father’s house, and 
set out on distant travels. His father heard from him occasion- 
ally, and the young man for some time drew regularly for cer- 
tain allowances which were settled upon him. At length, owing 
to the instigation of his step-mother, one of his drafts was re* 
fused, and the bill returned dishonoured. 

After receiving this affront, the youth drew no bills, and 
wrote no more letters, nor did his father know in what part of 
the world he was. The step-mother seized the oppoiiiuiiity to 
1‘epresent the young man as deceased, and to urge her husband 
to settle his estate anew upon her children, of whom slie had 
several. Tho father for a length of time positively refused to 
disinherit his son, convinced as he was, in his own mind, that 
he was still alive. 

At length, worn out by his wife’s importunities, ho agreed 
to execute the new deeds, if his son did not return within a 
year. <|| 

During the interval, there were many violent dianutes be^ 
tw’een the husband and wife, upon the subject of the family 
settlements. In the midst of one of these altercations, the 
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was startled by seeing a hand at a casement of the window ; 
but as the iro'i )|asps, according to the ancient fashion, fastened 
in the inside, the hand seemed to essay the fastenings, and being 
unable tj^ui^o them, was immediately withdrawn. The lady, 
forgetftng tlic quarrel with her husband, exclaimed that there 
was some oiffe in the garden. The husband rushed out, but 
fjould hnd '40 trace of any intruder, while the walls of the gar- 
den seemed to rentier it impossible for any such to have made 
his escape. He therefore taxed his wife with having fancied that 
whtsjh she supposed she saw. She maintained the accura(^ of 
her sight ; on w'hich her husband observed, that it must have 
been the devil, who was ai)t to haunt those who liad evH con- 
sciences. This tart remark brought back the matrimonial dia- 
logue to its original current. “It was no devil,” said the lady, 
“but the ghost of your sou come to tell you lie is dead, and that 
you may give your estate to your bastards, since you will not 
settle it on the lawful heirs.” — “It was my son,” said he, “ come 
to tell me that he is alive, and ask you how you can be such a 
dcAnl as to urge me to disinherit him ; ” with that he started up 
and exclaimed, “Alexander, Alexander! if you are alive, show 
ypurself , and do not let me be insulted every day with being told 
you are dead,” 

At these words, the casement which the hand had been seen 
at, opened of Itself, au<l his son Alexander looked in with a full 
face, and, staring directly on the mother with an angry counte- 
nance, cried, ‘ * Here ! ” and then vanished in a moment. 

Tlicflady, thougl^miicU frightened at the apparition, had wit 
eiiJKgh to miiie it serve her own purpose ; for, as the spectre 
appeared at her hushaud’s summons, she made affidavit that he 
had a fa#iiliar spirit wJio appeared when he called it. To escape 
from this discreditable charge, the poor husband agreed to make 
the new settlement of the estate in the terms demanded by the 
unreasonable lady, 

A meeting of friends was held for that purpose, the new deed 
was executed, and tlie wife was about to cancel the former 
settlement by tearing the seal, when on a sudden they heard a 
rushing noise in the parlour in which they sat, as if something 
had come in at the door of the room which opened from the 
hall, and then had gone through tlie room towards the garden- 
door, which was shut; they were all surprised at it, for the sound 
was very distinct, but they saw nothing. 

This rather interrupted the business of the meeting, but the 
persevering lady brought them back to it, “I am not fright- 
ened,” said she, “ not I. — Come,” said she to her husband, 
haughtily, “ I’ll cancel the old writings if forty devils were in 
the room ; ” with that she took up one of the deeds, and was 
ottut to tear off the seal. But the douhk-gangery or Eidolon^ 
'W AlexancUr, was as x)crtiiiacious in guarding the rights of his 
jj^rincipal, as his stepmother in invading them. 

^ The .same moment she raised the paper to destroy it, the 
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casement flew open, though it was fast in the inside^ust as it 
was before, and the shadow of a body was se4i standing in 
the garden without, the face looking into the room, and staring 
directly at the woman with a stem and angry^ CQUIitenance. 
“Hold ! ” said the spectre, as if speaking to the lady, and im- 
mediately closed the window and vanislied. AfIKr this second 
interruption, the now settlement was cancelled bji the conseiro 
of all concerned, and Alexander, in about four or live months 
•after, arrived from the East Indies, to which he had gone four 
yeafs before from London in a Portuguese ship. He Auld 
mve no explanation of what had happened, excepting that he 
dreame d his father had written him an angry letter, threatening 
to disinherit him. — The History and Ueality of ApparUiom^ 
chap. viii. 

Note 17. “The Ketreats op the Covenaistters. 

The severity of persecution often drove the sufferers to hide 
themselves in dens and caves of the earth, where they had not 
only to struggle witJi the real dangers of damp, darkness, and 
famine, but were called upon, in their disordered imaginations, 
to oppose the infernal powers by whom such caverns were be- 
lieved to be haunted. A very romantic scene of rocks, thickets, 
and cascades, called Crechope Linn, on tlio estate of Mr Men- 
teath of Closebuni, is said to have been the retreat of some nlf 
these enthusiasts, who judged it safer to face the apparitions by 
which the place was thought to bo haunticd, than to^?mose 
themselves to the rage of their mortal enemies. • % 

Another remarkable encounter betwixt the Foul Fiend and 
the champions of the Covenant, is preserved in cei'1»in rude 
rhymes, not yet forgotten in Ettrick Forest. Two men, it is 
said, by name Halbert Hobson and David Dun, constructed for 
themselves a place of jrefugc in a hidden ravine of a very savage 
character, by the side of a considerable waterfall, near the head 
of Moffat water. Here, concealed from human foes, they were 
assailed by Satan himself, who came upon them grinning and 
making mouths, as if trying to frighten'’ them, and disturb their 
devotions. The wanderers, moi-c incensed th.ui astonished at 
this supernatural visitation, assailed their ghostly visitor, buffeted 
him soundly with their Bibles, and compelled him at length to 
change himself into the resemblance of a pack of dried hides, in 
which shape he rolled down the cascade. The sliape which he 
assumed was probably designed to excite the cupidity of the 
assailants, who, as Souters of Selkirk, might have been disposed 
to attempt something to save a package of good leather. Thus, 

“Hub Dab and David Din, 

Dang the Dell ower Dabson's Linn.** 

The popular verses recording this feat, to which Burns seems 
to have been indebted for some hints in his “Address .to 
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Deil,” may be found in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Borders, 
voL ii. o 5 

It cannot be matter of wonder to any one at all acquainted 
with hui\^n pature, that superstition should have aggravated, 
by its Borroj-s, tlie apprehensions to which men of enthusiastic 
-character wcrh disposed by the gloomy haunts to which they had 
for refuge. 

Note 18. — Pkedi err JONS of the Covenanters. 

The s Word of Captain John Paton of Meadow head, a Came- 
ronian . famous for his personal prowess, bore testimony to his 
exertions in th.e cause of the Covenant, and was tyjjical of the 
oppressions of the tiiries. “This sword or shoii; shabble” {scia- 
hla, Italian) yet remains,’' says Mr Howie of Lochgoin. “It 
was then by his progenitors” (meaning descendants, a rather 
unftsivil- use of the word) “counted to have twenty-eight gaps 
in its edge ; which made them afterwards observe, that there 
were just as many years in the time of the persecution as there 
were steps or broken pieces in the edge thereof.” — Scottish 
Worth ie.% edit. 1797, p. 419. 

The persecuted party, as tlieir circumstances led to their 
placing a due and sincere reliance on heaven, when earth was 
scarce permitted to bear them, fell naturally into enthusiastic 
.Sedulity, and, as they imagined, direct contention with the 
powers of darkness, so they conceived some amongst them to be 
posseted of a pow^’ of prediction, which, though they did not 
exit'tly call i# prophecy, seems to have approached, in 

their opinion very nearly to it. The subject of these predictions 
was gei^i^rally of a melancholy nature ; for it is during such times 
of blood and confusion that 

“ Talc-eyed propheU whisper fearful chuiigc/’ 

The celebrated Alexander Peden was haunted by the terrors 
of a French invasion, and was often heard to exclaim, “ Oh, the 
Monzies, the French Monzies” (for Monsieurs, doubtless), “how 
they run ! How long will they run ? Oh Lonl, cut their houghs, 
and stay their running ! ” He afterwards declared, that French 
blood would run tliicker in the waters of Ayr and Clyde tlian 
ever did that of the Highlandnicn. Upon another occasion, lie 
said he liad been made to see the French marching with their 
armies through Die length and breadth of the laud in the blood 
of all ranks, u]> to the bridle-reins, and that for a burned, broken, 
and buried covenant. 

^ Oabriel 8emple also prophesied. In passing by the house of 
Kenmure, to which worktuen were making some additions, he 
jjy,id, “ Lads, you are very busy enlarging and repairing that 
^ouse, buj* it will be burned like a crow’s nest in a misty May 
morning which accordingly came to pass, the house being 
burned by the English forces in a cloudy May morning. Other 
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instances be added, but these are enough to^How tlte 

character of the people and times. 

Note 19. — John Balfour, called BurliIy. •• • 

• 

The return of John Balfour of Kinlnch, callfd Burley, t|| 
Scotland, as well as his violent death in the manner described, 
is entirely tictitious. He was wounded at Both well Bridge, 
when ho uttered tlic execration transfened to the text, not 
muc^'i in unison with his religious prott iisifuis. He afterwards 
escaped to Holland, where he found remge, with other fugitives 
of that disturbed period. His biographer seems simple enough 
to believe that he rose high in the Prince of Orange^s favour, 
and observes, “That having still a desire to bo avenged' upon 
those who persecuted the Lonl’s cause and people in \S.e‘otland, 
it is said he obtained liberty from the Pnnee for that purpose, 
but died at sea before his an-ival in Scotland ; wherebj^ tu.i.t 
design was never accomplished, and so the land was never 
cleansed by the blood of them who had shod innocent blooil, 
according to 4:.hc law of the Lord, (len. ix. 6, vshjOHO meddeth 
man's bloody by man shall 1m blood be shed," — Scottish Worthies^ 
p. 522. 

It was reserved for this Historian to discover that the modera- 
tion of King William, and his x^rudeiit anxiety to prevent that , 
perpetuating of factious quarrels, which is called in modern ) 
times Reaction, were only adopted in couscqucuce of thq^eatii " 
of John Balfour, called Burley. ^ > 

The late Mr Wemyss of Wcniyss Hall, in PifcslA**e, succeeded 
to Balfour’s property in late times, and had several accounts,^ 
papers, articles of dress, &c., which belonged to the old homicide. 

His name seems still to exist in Jrlolland or Flanders ; for in 
the Brussels papers of 28th July 1828, Lieutenant-Colonel Bal- * 
four de Burleigh, is named Commandant of the troops of the 
King of the Netherlands in the West Indies. 
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